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INTRODUCTION 


Emtls Is a philosophical romance with three chlei characters — 
Emile, Sophy, and Jean Jacques himself who moves to and 
fro, realismg and explaming his character in every page It 
13 written with the enthusiasm and the conviction of the man 
who has tned every axiom it contains upon the strmgs of his 
own heart, and its purpose is to arouse and defend the sus- 
ceptibility of the child who could grow mto such a man by 
all the forces of education 

Rousseau was fifty when he wrote the book, and it followed 
closely on his Social Contract and New Heloisa, that is to 
say, he was able to envisage his childhood, boyhood, and 
youth across the corrective experience of the years that for 
most men kill out the early illusions and only spare the ideals 
that can stand the wear and tear of reahty In his Confessions 
he reveals enough of his overwrought sensibility, his tears, 
his passions tres-ardentes, his effervescences de sang, to let us 
enlarge the picture he gives in Emile We see him there an 
abnormally sensitive creature, a child that is both more and 
less of a child than the average But this very excess has 
its advantage The emotions, the love of beauty and desire 
for happiness, the sense of pain and fear, the vanity, the 
self-consciousness, bemg all earned to their extreme, are more 
certain of being brought to the sharper test The nsks they 
meur, the faculties they accompany and serve to hide, the 
pliant yet steadfast supports they need m the growth to 
matunty, are only to be understood and pointed out by one 
who, hke the little Genevan boy, has felt their effect for good 
and evil in his own person 

Rousseau's method m dealing with these things is, it has 
been pomted out by lus critics, by no means scientific He 
arrives at the truth about them by rebellmg violently against 
the untrue as he conceives it, or against whatever has been 
painful to himself in his own expenence And he took, as 
we remember, his childish ailments of the spiritual kind very 
badly , he had fevers where other youngsters have only stomach- 
aches, and his nervous economy was abnormal " Let us 
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transform our sensations mto ideas," he said more than once 
m his wTitmgs , and his ideas, even when he does get at them, 
are rather emotions of attraction and repulsion than ideas 
m the strictly philosophical sense 

We seem to hear him murmur to himself at every stage of 
his remmiscent and anticipatory thesis " Me voila redresseur 
des torts " He found the wrongs that the child suffered under 
the artificial eighteenth-century civilisation, as he saw it in 
France, a menace to the whole welfare of humanity The 
emotion of revolt was strong m him from the first day he was 
able to feel the bonds, and nature had gifted him with an 
extraordinary power of conveying his emotion to others 

The most important of his teachings about education, says 
Lord Morley, sprang from his contempt of its dependence 
upon mere spoken injunctions and prohibitions, and his 
recognition of " the deeper language of example and the more 
hvmg mstruction of visible circumstance ” Many of the 
great changes that have smce his day taken place m the 
theory and the art of education all over Europe, we may 
agree, are to be " traced to the spread of this wise prmciple 
and its adoption m vanous forms ” If the same writer 
unduly discounts Rousseau’s sense of justice, seemg that one 
of the noblest pages in Emile is virtually a tribute to that 
quahty, he makes rich amends in other ways His recognition 
of the work as " one of the seminal books ” of the world's 
hterature has almost become proverbial in Rousseau criticism 
And as for its effect m the sphere of French ideas — to state it 
fully, says Lord Morley, "to strike the account truly, would 
be to write the history of the first French Revolution ’’ 
Elsewhere m Europe the influence was almost as strong 
Lavater was fired by him m Germany, Pestalozzi borrowed 
freely from Emile, and Jean Paul m Levana names the book 
as his impulsive source 

To-day its accent, its particular mode of edification, may 
seem at first a little out of fashion, and its contradictions and 
occasional failure m logic may spoil a few of its pages Rous- 
seau is affected m spite of himself by the male prejudice of 
his time and country, and the education of women as it is 
displayed to us in behalf of Sophy at the end of the book 
IS a poor enough complement to that of Emile, the pattern- 
man But those who turn to it remembering the circum- 
stances m which it was written will conceive Emile and 
Sophy, the Savoyard Vicar and its author, as humanly 
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conditioned by their own day, and will not fail to realise again 
the power of the emotion it aroused No one who reads it 
but will quarrel with some of its pages ^ no one who does so, 
havmg at heart the real education that is not m books or m 
rules, but in the actual commission of Me itself, will fail to 
understand why Emile was called the child’s charter, and to 
draw wisdom from it. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


This collection of scattered thoughts and observations has httle 
order or continuity, it was begun to give pleasure to a good mother 
who thinks for herself My first idea was to write a tract a few pages 
long, but I was carried away by my subject, and before I knew what 
I was doing my tract had become a kind of book, too laige indeed 
for the matter contained in it, but too small for the subject of which 
it treats For a long time I hesitated whether to publish it or not, 
and I have often felt, when at work upon it, that it is one thing to 
publish a few pamfilileta and another to write a book After vain 
attempts to improve it, 1 have decided that it is my duty to publish 
it as it stands f consider that public attention requires to be 
directed to this subject, and even if my own ideas are mistaken, my 
time uill not have been wasted if I stir up others to form right ideas 
A solitarv who casta his wntmgs before the pubhc without any one 
to advertise them, without any party ready to defend them, one 
who does not even know what is thought and said about those 
wntmgs, 13 at least free from one anxiety — if he is mistaken, no one 
will take Ills errors for gosjicl 

I shall say very little about the value of a good education, nor 
shall I stop to prove that the customary method of education is 
bad, this has been done again and again, and 1 do not insh to fill 
my book with tlim,gs which every one knows I will merely state 
that, go os far hack as you will you will find a contmual outcry 
1 gainst the eatablislicd method, but no attempt to snegeat a better 
The literature and science of our day tend rallicr to destroy than to 
build u;i We find fault after the manner of a master, to suggest, 
we must adopt another style, a style less in accordance with the 
pnde of the philosopher fii spite of all those books, whose only- 
aim, so they say, is public utility, the most useful of all arts, the 
art of training men, is still neglected Even after Locke’s book w as 
written the subject remained almost untouched, and I fear lli.it 
my book will leave it piettv much as it found it 

We know nothing of childhood, and with our mistaken notions 
the further W’e advance the further we go astr.iy The wisest 
writers devote tlicmsilves to what a man ought to know, without 
.isking what a child is capable of learrung They are alw ays looking 
for the man in the child, without considering what he is before 
he becomes a man It is to this study that 1 have chiefly 
devoted myself, so that if my method is fanciful and unsound, my 
observations may still be of service I may be greatly mistaken 
os to what ought to be done, but I think 1 have clearly perceived 
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the material which is to be worked upon Begin thue by making 
a more careful study of 3 our scholars, for it is clear that you know 
nothing about them , yet if you read this book with that end in view, 
I think you will find that it is not entirely useless 

With regard to what will be called the systematic portion of the 
book, which 13 nothing more than the course of nature, it is here 
that the reader will probably go wrong, and no doubt I shall be 
attacked on this side, and perhaps my critics may be right You 
will tell me, " This is not so much a treatise on education as the 
visions of a dreamer with regard to education ” What can I do? 
I have not wntten about other people's ideas of education, but 
about my own My thoughts are not those of others , this reproach 
has been brought agamst me again and agam But is it within my 
power to furnish mj-aelf with other eyes, or to adopt other ideas ’ 
It 18 within my power to refuse to be wedded to my own opinions 
and to refuse to think myself wiser than others I cannot change 
my mind, I can distrust myself This is all I can do, and this I 
have done If I sometimes adopt a confident tone, it is not to 
impress the reader, it is to make my meamng plain to him Why 
should I profess to suggest as doubtful that which is not a matter 
of doubt to myself ? I say just what I think 

When I treely express my opinion, I have so little idea of claiming 
authority for it that I always give my reasons, so that you may 
weigh and judge them for yourselves, but though 1 would not 
obstinately defend mj’ ideas, I think it my duty to put them forward, 
for the pniiciples with regard to which 1 difier from other wntera 
are not matters of mdifferenoe, we must know whether they are 
true or false, for on them depends the happiness or the misery of 
maulund 

People are always telling me to make prizcticol suggestions You 
might as well tell me to suggest what people are doing already, or 
at least to suggest imjirovementa which may be incorporated with 
the wrong methods at jiresent in use There are matters with regard 
to which such a suggestion is far more chimerical than my own, for 
In such a connection the good is corrupted and the bad is none the 
better for it I would rather follow exactly the established method 
than adopt a better method by halves There would be fewer 
contradictions in the man, be cannot aim at one and the same time 
at two different objects Fathers and mothers, what you desire 
that you can do May I count on your good-will ’ 

There are two things to be considered with regard to any scheme 
In the first place, “ Is it good in itself? ” In the second, “ Can it 
be easily put into practice 7 ” 

With regard to the first of these it is enough that the scheme 
should be intelligible and feasible m itself, that what is good in it 
should be adapted to the nature of thmgs, in t his case, for example, 
that the proposed method of education should be smtable to man 
and adapted to the human heart 

The second consideration depends upon certain given conditions 
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in particula: cases, these conditions are accidental and therefore 
variable, they may vary mdehmtely Thus one kind of education 
would be possible in Switzerland and not in France, another would 
be adapted to the middle classes but not to the nobility The 
scheme can be earned out, with more or less success, according to a 
multitude of circumstances, and its results can only be determined 
by its special apphcation to one country or another, to this class 
or that Now all these particular applications are not essential to 
my subject, and they form no part of my scheme It is enough for 
me that, wherever men are born mto the world, my suggestions with 
regard to them may be earned oat, and when you have made 
them what I would have them be, you have done what is beat for 
them and best for other people If I fail to fulfil this promise, no 
doubt I am to blame, but if I fulfil my promise, it is your own fault 
if you ask anything more of me, for I have promised you nothing 
more 




EMILE, OR EDUCATION 

BOOK I 


God ma&ea all things good, man meddles with them and they 
become evil He forces one soil to yield the products of another, 
one tree to bear another’s fruit He confuses and confounds time, 
place, and natural conditions He mutilates his dog, his horse, and 
his slave He destroys and defaces all thmgs, he loves all that is 
deformed and monstrous, he will have nothing as nature made it, 
not even man himself, who must learn his paces like a saddle- 
horse, and be shaped to his master’s taste like the trees m his garden 

Yet thmgs would be worse without this education, and mankind 
cannot be made by halves Under existmg conditions a man left 
to himself from birth would be more of a monster than the rest 
Prejudice, authority, necessity, example, all the social conditions 
into which wo are plunged, would stifle nature m bun and put 
nothing in her place She would be like a sapling chance sown in 
the midst of the highway, bent hither and thither and soon crushed 
by the passers-by 

Tender, anxious mother,^ 1 appeal to you You can remove this 
young tree from the highway and shield it from the crushing force 

‘ The earliest education is most important and it undoubtedly is woman’s 
work If the author of nature had meant to assign it to men he would 
have given them milk to feed the child Address >our treatises on 
education to the women, for not only are they able to watch over it more 
closely than men, not only is their influence always predominant m 
education, its success concerns them more nearly, for most widows are at 
the mercy of their children, who show them very plainly whether their 
education was good or bad The laws, always more concerned about 
property than about people, smee their object is not virtue but peace, the 
laws give too little authority to the mother Yet her position is more 
certam than that of the father, her duties are less trying, the right ordermg 
of the family depends more upon her, and she is usually fonder of her 
children There are occasions when a son may be excused for lack of 
respect for his father, but if a child could be so unnatural as to fail in 
respect for the mother who bore hmi and nursed him at her breast, who 
for so many years devoted herself to bis care, such a monstrous wretch 
should be smothered at once as unworthy to hve \ ou say mothers spoil 
their children and no doubt that is wrong, but it is worse to deprave them 
as you do 'Ihe mother wants her child to be happy now She is n^ht, 
and if her method is wrong, she must be taught a better Ambition, 
avarice, tyraimy, the mistaken foresight of fathers, their neglect, their 
harshness, are a hundredfold more harmful to the child than the blmd 
afiection of the mother Moreover, I must explain what I mean by a 
mother and that explanation follows 

5 
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of Bocial coaventiona Tend and water it ere it dies One day its 
fruit wiU reward your care From the outset raise a wall round 
your child’s soul, another may sketch the plan, you alone should 
carry it mto execution 

Plants are fashioned by cultivation, man by education If a 
man were born tall and strong, hia size and strength would be of no 
good to him till he had learnt to use them , they would even harm 
him by preventing others from coming to his aid , ^ left to himself 
ne would die of want before he knew hia needs We lament the 
iielplcasnesa of mfancy , we fail to perceive that the race would have 
perished had not man begun by being a child 

We are born weak, we need strength, helpless, we need aid, 
foolish, we need reason All that we lack at birth, all that we need 
when we come to man's estate, is the gift of education 

This education comes to us from nature, from men, or from things 
The mner growth of our organs and faculties is the education of 
nature, tho use we learn to make of this growth is the education 
of men, what we gam by our experience of our surroundings is the 
education of things 

Thus we are each taught by three masters If their teachmg 
conflicts, the scholar is ill -educated and will never be at peace with 
himself, if their teaching agrees, he goes straight to his goal, he 
lives at peace with himself, he is well-^ucated 

Now of theee three factors in education nature is wholly beyond 
our control, thmgs are only partly m our power, the education of 
men is the only one controlled by us, and even here our power is 
largely illusory, for who can hope to direct every word and deed of 
all with whom the child has to do 

Viewed as an art, the success of education is almost impossible, 
since the essential conditions of success ore beyond our control 
Our efforts may bnug us wit hin sight of the goal, but fortune must 
favour us if we are to reach it 

What IS this goal ’ As we have just shown, it is the goal of nature 
Smce all three modes of education must nork together, the two that 
we can contiol must follow the lead of that which is beyond our 
control Pei haps this word Nature has too vague a meaning Let 
us try to define it 

Nature, we are told, is merely habit What does that mean” 
Are there not habits formed under compulsion, habits which never 
stiha nature 7 Such, for example, are the habits of plants tramed 
honzontally The plant keeps its artificial shape, but the sap has 
not changed its course, and any new growth the plant may make 
Will be vertical It is the same with a man’s disposition, while the 
conditions remain the same, habits, even the least natural of them, 
hold good, but change the conditions, habits vanish, nature re- 

' Like them m externals, hut without speech and without the ideas 
which are expressed by speech, he would be unable to make his wants 
known, while there would be nothmg m his appearance to suggest that he 
needed their help 
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afiserU herself Education itaelf is but habit, for are there not 
people who forget or lose their education and others who keep it? 
Whence comes this diHerence ? If the term nature is to be restricted 
to habits conformable to nature we need say no more 

We are bom sensitive and from our birth onwards we are affected 
in various ways by our environment As soon as we become con- 
scious of our sensations we tend to seek or shun the thmgs that 
cause them, at first because they are pleasant or unpleasant, 
then because they suit ua or not, and at last bE^cause of judgments 
formed by means of the ideas of happiness and goodness which 
reason gives us These tendencies gam strength and permanence 
with the growth of leasou, hut hindered by our habits they are more 
or less warped by our prejudices Before this change they are what 
I call Nature withm us 

Everything should therefore be brought into harmony with these 
natural tendencies, and that might well be if our three modes of 
education merely dificred from one another, but what can be done 
when they cuofiict, when instead of training man for himself 3’^ou 
try to tram him for others ’ Harmony becomes impossible Forced 
to combat either nature or society, you must make your choice 
between the man and the citizen, you cannot tram both. 

The smaller social group, firmly united m itself and dwelling 
apart from others, tends to withdraw itself from the larger society 
Every patnot hates foreigners, they are only men, and nothing to 
him 1 Tins defect ls inevitable, but of little importance The 
great thing is to be kind to our neighbours Among strangers the 
Spartan was selfish, grasping, and unjust, bub unselfishness, justice, 
and harmony ruled his home life Distrust those cosmopolitans 
who search out i emote duties m their books and neglect those that 
he nearest Such philosophers will love the Tartars to avoid loving 
their neighbour 

The natural man lives for himself, he is the unit, the whole, 
dependent onl> on iiimself and on liis like The citizen is but the 
numerator of a fraction, whose value depends on its denozziinator, 
his value depends upon the whole, that is, on the commumty 
Good social instibutions are those best fitted to make a man un- 
natural, to exchange his independence for dependence, to merge 
the unit m the group, so that he no longer regards himself as one, 
but as a part of the whole, and is only conscious of the common hie 
A citizen of Rome was neither Cams nor Lucius, he was a Roman, 
he ever loved his country batter than his life The captive Regulus 
professed himself a Carthagmian, as a foreigner he refused to take 
his seat m the Senate except at his master's bidding He scorned 
the attempt to save his fife He had his will, and returned m triumph 
to a cruel death There is no great likeness between Regulus and 
the men of our own day 

^ Thus the wars of republics are more cruel than those of monarchies 
But if the wars of kings are less cruel, their peace is terrible, better be 
their ioe than their subject 

A3 
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The Spartan Fedaietes presented himself for adnussion to the 
oouncil of the Three Hundred and waa rejected, he went away 
rejoicing that there were three bundled Spartans better than him- 
self 1 suppose he was m earnest, there is no leason to doubt it 
That was a citizen 

A Spartan mother had hve sons with the army A Helot arrived , 
trembhng she asked Iils news “ Your five sons are slain ” “ Vile 

slave, was that what 1 asked thee 7 ” “ We have won the victory ” 

She hastened to the temple to render thanks to the gods That 
was a citizen 

He who would preserve the supremacy of natural feelings in social 
life knows not what he asks Hvci at wai with himself, hesitating 
between his wishes and his duties, he will be neither a man nor a 
citizen He will be of no use to himself nor to otheis He will be 
a man of our day, a Frenchman, an Englishman, one of the great 
middle class 

To be something, to be himself, and always at one with himself, 
a man must act as he speaks, must know what course he ought to 
take, and must follow that couise with vigour and persistence 
When I meet this miracle it will be time enough to decide whether 
he IS a man or a citizen, or how he contnves to be both 

Two conflicting tvpes of educational systems spring from those 
conflicting aims Une is public and common to many, tlie other 
pnvate and domestic 

If you wish to know what ls meant by public education, read 
Plato’s Republic Those who merely judge books by their titles 
take this for a treatise on pohlics, but it is the finest treatise on 
education ever written 

In popular estimation the Flatomc Institute stands foi all that is 
fanciful and unreal For my own part 1 should have thought the 
system of Lycurgus fir more impracticable had ho merely tom- 
mitted it to writing Plato only sought to purge man’s heart, 
Lycurgus turned it from its natural course 

The pubhe institute does not and cannot exist, for there is neither 
oountry nor patnot The vciy words should be struck out of oui 
language The reason does not concern us at picsciit, so that 
though I know it I refrain from stating it 

I do not consider our ridiculous colleges t as public institutes, nor 
do I include under this bead a fosluonable education, for this 
education facing two ways at once achieves notlung It is only 
fit to turn out hypocrites, alw ays professing to live for others, while 
thinking of themselves alone These professions, however, deceive 

• There are teachers dear to me m many schools and especially m the 
Umversity of Paris, men for whom I have a great respect, men whom I 
beheve to be quite capable of insliiicting young people, if they were not 
compelled to follow the established custom f exhort’ one of them to 
publish the scheme of reform which he has thought out Perhaps people 
would at length seek to cure the evj if they realised that there was a 
remedy 
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no one, for every one haa Ins share in them, they are so much 
labour waatecl 

Our inner confliote are oauaed by these controdiotionfl Drawn 
this way by nature anrl that way by man, compelled bo yield to 
both forces, we moke a compromise and reach neither goal We 
go through hfe, struggling and hesitating, and die before we have 
found peace, useless alike to ourselves and to others 

There remains the education of the home or of nature, but how 
will a man live with others if he is educated for himself alone ’ If 
the twofold aims could be resolved into one by removing the man's 
sclf-contrarlictions one great obstacle to his happiness would be 
gone To judge of this you must see the man full-grown, yon must 
have noted his inchnations, u atched his progre(,s, followed hia steps , 
in a woi-d you must really know a natural man When you h&ve 
read this work, I think you will have made some progreea in this 
inquiry 

What must be clone to tiaiii this exceptional man* We can do 
much, but the chief thing is to pre ent anytliing being done To 
sail against the wind we merely follow one tack and another, to 
keep our pusitiou in a stormy sea we must cast anohnr Beware, 
young pilot, lest your boat slip its cable or drag its anchor before 
you know it 

In the social order where each has his own place a man must be 
educated for it If such a one leave his own station he is fit for 
nothing else His education is only useful when fate agrees with 
hiB parents' choice, if not, education harms the scholar, if only by 
the prejudices it has created In Egypt, where the son was com- 
pelled to adopt hiB father's calling, location had at least a settled 
aim, where social grades rerasin fixed, but tlic men who form them 
arc constantly changing, no one knows whether he is not harming 
his eon by educating him for his own class 

In the natural order men are all equal and their common calling 
IS that of manhood, so that a well-educated man cannot fail to do 
well in that calling and those related to it It matters little to me 
whether my pupil is intended for the army, the church, or the law 
Before his parents chose n calling for him nature called him to be a 
mnn Life u the trade 1 would teach him When he leaves me, I 
gr.mt you, he will be neither a magistrate, a soldier, nor a pnest, he 
will be a man All that becomes a man hr will learn as quickly os 
another In vain will fate change his station, he will always be in 
his right place “ Occupavi te, fortuna, atquo cepi, omnes-que 
aditus tuos interclusi, ut ad me aspiraie non posses ” The real 
object of our study is man and his environment To my mind those 
of us who can best endure the good and evil of life are the best 
educated, hence it fallows that true education conmsta less m 
precept than in practice We begin to loam when we begin to hve, 
our education b,5gina with ourselves, our first teacher is our nurse. 
The ancients used the word “ Education " m a different sense, it 
meant “Nurture" “ Educit obstotnz,” says Varro, “ Eduoat 
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nntru, instituit psdagogua, docet magister " Thua, education, 
discipline, and instruction are three things as different m their 
purpose as the dame, the usher, and the teacher But these distinc- 
tions are undesirable and the child should only follow one guide 

We must therefore look at the general rather than the particular, 
and consider our scholar as man in the abstract, man exposed to all 
the changes and chances of mortal life If men were born attached 
to the soil of our country, if one season lasted all the year round, if 
every man’s fortune were so firmly grasped that he could never lose 
it, then the established method of education would have certain 
advantages, the child brought up to his own calling would never 
leave it, he could never have to face the difficulties of any other 
condition But when we consider the fleeting nature of human 
affairs, the restless and uneasy spuit of our times, when every 
generation overturns the work of its piedecessor, can we conceive 
a more senseless plan than to educate a child as if he would never 
leave his room, as if he would always have his servants about himf 
If the wretched creature takes a single step up or down he is lost 
This is not teaching him to bear pain, it is traimng him to feel it 

People tluiik only of preserving their child's life, this is not 
enough, he must be taught to preserve his own life when he is a man, 
to bear the buffets of fortune, to brave wealth and poverty, to live 
at need among the snows of Iceland or on the scorching rocks of 
Malta In vain you guard against death, he must needs die, and 
even if you do not kill him with your precautions, they are mistaken 
Teach him to live rather than to avoid death life is not breath, but 
action, the use of our senses, our nund, our faculties, every port of 
ourselves which makes us conscious of oui being Life consists 
less in length of days than in the keen sense of living A man may 
be buried at a hundred and may never have lived at all He would 
have fared better hod he died young 

Our V/isdom is slavish prejudice, our customs consist in control, 
constraint, compulsion Qvilised man is born and dies a slave 
The infant is bound up in swaddling clothes, the corpse is nailed 
down in his coffin All his life long man is imprisoned by our 
institutions 

I am told that manj midwives profess to improve the shape of the 
infant’s head by rubbmg, and they are allowed to do it Our heads 
are not good enough as God m^e them, they must be mouldeil 
outside by the nurse and inside by the philosopher The Canbs are 
better off than we are “ The child has hardly left the mother’s 
womb, it has hardly begun to move and stretch its limbs, when it 
is deprived of its freedom It is wrapped in swaddling bands, laid 
down with its head fixed, its legs stretched out, and its arms by Ita 
sides , it IS wound round with {men and bandages of all sorts so that 
it cannot move It is fortunate if it has room to breathe, and it 
IS laid on its side so that water which should flow from its mouth 
can escape, for it is not free to tom ite head on one side for thi« 
purpose ” 
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The new-born child requiree to stir and slxetch his limbs to fre^^ 
them from the stiffness resulting from being curled up so long His ' 
limbs sre stretched mdeed, but he is not allowed to move them 
Even the head is confined by a cap One would think they were 
afraid the child should look as if it were alive 

Thus the internal impulses which should lead to growth find 
an insurmountable obstacle in the way of the necessary move- 
ments The child exhausts his strength in vain struggles, or he 
gams strength veiy slowly He was fieer and less constrained in 
the womb, he has gained nothing by bu'th 
The inaction, the constraint to which the child’s limbs are 
subjected can only check the circulation of the blood and humours , 
it can only hinder the child’s growth m size and strength, and mjure 
its constitution Where these absurd precautions are absent, all 
the men are tall, strong, and well-made Where children are 
swaddled, the country swarms with the hump-backed the lame, the 
bow-legged, the rickety, and every kind oi deformity In our feai 
lest the body should become deformed bv free movement, we hasten 
to deform it by putting it m a press We make our children help- 
less lest they should hurt themselves 

Is not such a cruel bondage certain to afiect both health and 
temper? Their first feeling is one of pain and suffering, they find 
every necessary movement liamperod, more miserable than a galley 
slave, in vain they struggle, they become angrv, they cry Their 
first words jou say are tears That is so From birth you are 
always checking them, you? first gifts are fetters, your first treat- 
ment, torture Their voice alune is free, why ^ould they not 
raise it in comjj'aintf They cry because you are hurting them, if 
you were swaddled you would cry louder still 

What IB the ongiii of this seuseless and unnatural custom ^ Since 
mothers have despised their first duty and refused to nurse their 
own children, they have had to be entrusted to hired nurses Find- 
ing themselves the mothers of a stranger’s children, without the ties 
of nature, they have merely tried to save themselves trouble A 
child unswadiUed would ne^ constant watching, well swaddled it 
IS cast mto a corner and its ones are unheed^ So long as the 
nurse's negligence escapes notice, so long as the nurslmg does not 
break its arms or legs, what matter if it dies or becomes a weakli^ 
for life Its limbs are kept safe at the expense of its body, and if 
anything goes wrong it is not the nurse’s fault 

These gentle mothers, having got nd of their babies, devote 
themselves gaily to the pleasures of the town Do they know how 
(heir chddren are being treatixl lu the villages? If the nurse is at 
all busy, the child is hung up ou a nail like a bundle of clothes and 
IB left crucified while the nurse goes leisurely about her business 
Children have been found m this position purple m the face, their 
tightly bandaged chest forbade tbe circulation of the blood, and it 
went to the head , so the sufferer was considered very quiet because 
he>had not strength to cry How long a child might survive undeir 
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Buoh conditioni 1 do not know, but it could not be long That, I 
fancy, is one of the chief advantages of swaddling clothes 

It IS maintained that unswaddled mfants would asBiune faulty 
positions and make movements which might injure the proper 
development of their limbs That is one of the empty arguments 
of our false wisdom which has never been confirmed by experience 
Out of all the crowds of children who grow up with the full use of 
their limbs among nations wiser than ourselves, you never find one 
who hurts himself or maims lumself, their movements are too 
feeble to be dangerous, and when they assume an mjunous position, 
pam warns them to change it 

We ha V 0 not yet decided to swaddle our kittens and puppies , are 
they any the worse for this neglect * Children are heavier, 1 admit, 
but they are also weaker They can scarcely move, how could they 
hurt themselves ’ If you lay them on their backs, they will lie 
there till they die Lke the turtle, unable to turn itself over 

Not content with having ceased to suckle their children women 
no longer wish to do it, ivith the natural result — motherhood 
becomes a burden means are found to avoid it They will destroy 
their work to begin it over again, and they thus turn to the injury 
of the race the charm which was given them for its increase This 
practice, with other causes of depopulation, forbodea the coming 
fate of Europe Her arts aud sciorices, hei philosophy and morals, 
will shortly reduce her to a desert She will be the home of wild 
beasts, and her inhabitants will hardly have changed for the worse 
I have sometimes watched the tncks of young wives who pretend 
that they wish to nurse their own children They take care to be 
dissuaded from this whim They contrive that husbands, doctors, 
and especially mothers should intervene 1/ a husband should let 
his wife nurse her own baby it would be the min of him , they would 
make him out a murderer who wanted to be rid of her A pru- 
dent husband must saerifice paternal affeetion to domestic peace 
Fortunately for you there are women in the country districts more 
continent than your wives You are still more fortunate if tho time 
thus gained is not intended for another than yourself 

There can be no doubt about a wife’s duty, but, considenng the 
c^tempt in which it is held, it is doubtful whether it is not just as 
g|Bd for the child to be suckled bj a stranger This is a question 
for the doctors to settle, and in my opimon they have settled it 
according to the women’s wishes,! and for my own part I think it is 
better that the child should suck the breast of a healthy nurse 
rather than of a petted mother, if he has any further evil to fear 
from her who has given him birth 

Ought the question, however to be consideicd only from ilie 

> The league between the women and the doctors his always struck me 
as one of the oddest things in Paris The doctors’ leputation depends on 
the women, and by means of the doctors the women got their own way It 
IS easy to see what quahfications a doctor requires in Pans if he is to 
become celebrated. 
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physiological point of view? Does not the ohdil need a mother’s 
oare as much as her milb ' Other women, or even other anlmala, 
may give him the milk she demes him, but there is no substitute for 
a mother’s love. 

The woman who nurses another's child in place of her own is 
a bad mother, how can she be a good nurse? She may become 
one in tune, use will overcome nature, bub the child may pensh 
a hundred tunes before his nurse has developed a mother’s alTecbion 
for hiin 

And this afiection when developed has its drawbacks, which 
should make every sensible woman afraid to put her child out to 
nurse Is she prepared to divide her mother’s rights, or rather to 
abdicate them in favour of a stranger, to sec hei child loving another 
more than herself, to feci that the alfection he retains for his own 
mother is a favour, while his love for his foster-mother is a duty, 
for IS not some affection due where there has been a mother’s care ’ 

To remove this difficulty, children are taught to look down on 
their nurses, to treat them as mere servants When then task is 
completed the child is withdrawn or the nurse is dismissed Her 
visits to her foster-child are discouraged by a cold reception After 
a few years the child never sees her again The mother expects to 
take her place, and to repair by her cruelly the results of her own 
neglect But she is greatly mistaken, she is making an ungrateful 
foster-child, not an affectionate son, she is teaching him ingratitude, 
and she is preparing him to despise at a later day the mother who 
bore him, as he now despises his nurse 

How emphatically would 1 speak if it were not so hopeless to 
keep struggling in vain on behalf of a real reform More depends 
on this than >ou realise Would you restore all men to their pnmal 
duties, begin with the mothers, the results will surprise you Every 
evil follows in the train of this first sin, the ubole moral order is 
disturbed, nature is quenched m every breast, the home becomes 
gloomy, the spectacle of a young family no longer stirs the husband’s 
love and the stranger’s reverence The mother whose children are 
out of sight wins scanty. esteem, there is no home life, the tim of 
nature are not strengthened by those of habit, fathers, mothers, 
children, brothers, and sisters cease to exist They are almost 
strangers, how should they love one another ? Each thinks of hi^ 
self first When the home is a gloomy sohtude pleasuie will be 
sought elsewhere 

But when mothers deign to nurse their own children, then will be 
a reform m morals, natural feeling will revive in every heart, there 
will be no lack of citizens for the state, this first step by itself will 
restore mutual affection The charms of home are the best antidote 
to vice The noisy play of children, which we thought so trying, 
becomes a delight, mother and father rely more on each other and 
grow dearer to one another, the marriage tie is st’engthened. In 
the cheerful home life the mother finds her sweetest duties and the 
father his pleasantest recreation Thus the cure of thia one evil 
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iroujd work a wide-spread reformation, nature would regain her 
rights When women become good mothers, men will be good 
husbands and fathers 

My words are yam I When we are sick of worldly pleasures we 
do not return to the pleasures of the home Women have ceased 
to be mothers, they do not and will not return to their duty Could 
they do it if they would ’ The contrary custom is firmly established , 
eacb would have to overcome the opposition of her neighbouis, 
leagued together against the example which some have never given 
and others do not desire to follow 

Yet there are still a few young women of good natural disposition 
who refuse to be the slaves of fashion and rebel against the clamour 
of other women, who fulfil the sweet task imposed on them by nature 
Would that the reward in store for them might draw others to follow 
their example My conclusion is based upon plain reason, and upon 
facts I have never seen disputed, and I venture to promise these 
worthy mothers the firm and steadfast aiTection of their husbands 
and the truly filial love of their children and the respect of all the 
world Child-birth will be easy and will leave no iH-results, their 
health will be strong and vigorous, and they will see their daughters 
follow thcur example, and find that example quoted as a pattern to 
others 

No mother, no child, their duties are reciprocal, and when ill 
dona by the one they will be neglected by the other The child 
should love his mother before he knows what he owes her If the 
voice of instinct is not strengthened by habit it soon dies, the heart 
is still-born From the outset we have strayed fiom the path of 
nature 

There is another by-way which may tempt our feet from the 
path of nature The mother may lavish excessive care on her 
child instead of neglecting him, she may make an idol of him, 
she may develop and increase his weakness to prevent him feeling 
it, she wards off every painful expenence in the hope of with- 
drawing him from the power of oature, and fails to realise that for 
every trifling ill from which she preserves him the future holds m 
store many accidents and dangers, and that it is a cruel kindness to 
prolong the child s weakness when the grown man must bear fatigue 

Thetis, BO the story goes, plunged her son in the waters of Styx 
to make him invulnerable The truth of this allegory is apparent 
The cruel mothers I speak of do otherwise, they plunge then 
childreD mto softness, and tliev are preparing suffering for them, 
they open the way to every kind of ill, winch their children will not 
fail to expenence after they grow up 

Phi your eyes on nature, follow the path traced by her She 
keeps children at work, she hardens them by all kinds of difficulties, 
she soon teaches them the meamng of pain and gnef They out 
their teeth and are feverish, sharp colics bnng on convulsions, they 
are choked by fits of coughing and tormented by worms, evil 
humours corrupt the blood, germs of vanous kmds ferment m it, 
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causing dangeroiu eruptions Sickness and danger play the chief 
port in infancy One half of the children who are bom die before 
their eighth year The child who has overcome hardships has 
gained strength, and as soon as he can use his life he holds it more 
securely 

This IB nature’s law. why contradict it? Do you not see that in 
your efforts to improve upon her handiwork you are destroying it, 
her cares are wasted^ To do from without what she does within is 
according to you to increase the danger twofold On the contrary, 
it IS the way to avert it, expenenoe shows that children dehcately 
nurtured are more likely to die Provided we do not overdo it, 
there is less risk in using their strength than in sparing it Accustom 
them therefore to the hardships they will have to face, tram them 
to endure extremes of temperature, climate, and condition, hunger, 
thirst, and wcanness Dip them in the waters of Styx Before 
bodily habits become fixed you may teach what habits you will 
without any nsk, but once habits are established any change is 
fraught with pen] A child will bear changes which a man cannot 
bear, the muscles of the one ore soft and flexible, they take what- 
ever duection you give them without any effort, the muscles of the 
grown man are harder and they only change their accustomed mode 
of action when subjected to violence So we can make a child strong 
without risking his life or health, and even if there were some nsk, 
it should not be taken into consideration Since human life is full 
of dangers, can we do better than face them at a time when they 
can do the least harm 7 

A child’s worth increases with his years To his personal value 
must be added the cost of the care bestowed upon him For him- 
self there is not only loss of hfe, but the consciousness of death. 
We must therefore think most of his future m our efforts for his 
preservation He must be protected against the ills of youth 
before he reaches them for if the value of hfe increases until the 
child reaches an age when he can be useful, what madness to spare 
some suffering in infancy only to multiply his pam when he reaches 
the age of reason Is that what our master teaches us T 

Man IS born to suffer , pain is the means of his preservation His 
childhood is happy, knowing only pain of body These bodily 
sufferings are much leas cruel, much less painful, than other forms 
of suffering, and they rarely lead to self-destruction It is not the 
twinges of gout which make a man kill hunself, it is mental suffering 
thatleads to despair We pity the sufferings of childhood; weshould 
pity ourselves , our worst sorrows are of our own making 

The new-born infant cnes, his early days are spent m crying 
He IB alternately petted and shaken by way of soothing him, 
sometimes he la threatened, sometimes beaten, to keep him quiet 
We do what he wants or we make him do what we want, we si^mit 
to his whims or subject him to our own There is no middle course, 
he must rule or obey Thus his earliest ideas are those of the 
tyrant or the slave He commands before he oan speak, he obeya 
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before he can act, and sometimes he is punished for faults before he 
IB aware of them, or rather before they are oomniitted Thus early 
are the seeds of evil passions sown m his young heart At a later 
day these are attributed to nature, and when we have takeu pains 
to xnake bim bad we lament his badness 

Id tbifl way the child passes six or seven years in the hands of 
women, the victim of liis own caprices or theirs, and after they have 
taught biTTi all sorts of things, when they have burdened his memory 
with words he cannot understand, or things which are of no use to 
him, when nature has been stifled by the passions they have im- 
planted in him, thifl sham article is sent to a tutor The tutor 
completes the development of the germ?) of artificiality which he 
finds already well grown, be teaches him everything except self- 
knowledge and self-control, the arts of life and happiness When 
at length this infant slave and tyrant, crammed with knowledge 
but empty of sense, feeble alike in mind and body, is flung upon the 
world, and his helplessness, his pnde, and his other vices are displayed, 
we begin to lament the wretchedness and perversity of mankind 
We are wrong, this is the creature of our fantasy, the natural man 
15 cast in another mould 

Would you keep him as nature made him? Watch over him 
from his birth Take possession of him as soon as he comes into the 
world and keep hmi till he is a man, you will never succeed other- 
wise The re^ nurse is the mother and the real teacher is the 
father Let them agr(ie in the ordeiing of their duties as well as in 
their method, let the child pass from one to the other He will be 
better educated by a sensible though ignorant father than by the 
cleverest master in the world For zeal will atone for lack of 
know'lotlge, rather than knowledge for lack of zeal But the duties 
of public and private business * Duty indeed • Does a father’s 
duty come lastt It is not surprising that the man whose wife 
despises the duty of suckling her child should despise its education 
There is no more charming picture than that of family life, but 
when one feature is wanting the whole is marred If the mother is 
too delicate to nurse her child, the father will bo too busy to teach 
him Their children, scattered about in schools, convents, and 
colleges, will And the home of their affections elsewhere, or rather 
they will form the habit of caring tor nothing Brothers and sisters 
will scarcely know each other, when they are together in company 
they will behave as strangers When there is no confldence between 

k * When we read in Plutarch that Cato the Censor, who ruled Rome with 
l|uch glory, brought up his own sons from the cradle, and so carefully that 
left everything to be present when their nurse, that is to say their 
Sother, bathed them, when we read in Suetonius that Augustus, the 
ifl^ter of the world which he had conquered and which be himself 
gc^emed, hunsell taught his grandsons to wriie, to swim, to understand 
tbe beginnings of science, and that be always had them with him, we 
cannot help smiling at the little people of those days who amused them- 
selves with such follies, and who were too ignorant, no doubt, to attend to 
the great aflaiis of the great people of our own time 
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relations, when the family society ceases to give savour to life, its 
place IS soon usurped by vice Is there any man so stupid that he 
cannot see how ah this hangs together 7 

A father has done but a third of ins task when he begets children 
and provides a living for them He owes men to humanity, citizens 
to the state A man who can pay this threefold debt and neglects 
to do BO IS guilty, more guilty, perhaps, if he pays it m part than 
when he neglects it entirely He has no right to be a father if he 
cannot fulfil a father’s duties Poverty, pressure of business, 
mistaken social prejudices, none of these can excuse a man from his 
duty, which is to support and educate his own children If a man 
of any natural feehng neglects these sacred duties he will repent it 
with bitter tears and will never be comforted 

But what does this nch man do, this father of a family, compelled, 
so he says, to neglect his children ? He pays another man to perform 
those duties which are his alone Mercenary man ' do you expect 
to purchase a second father for your child? Do not deceive your- 
self , it IS not even a master you have hired for him , it is a fiunkey, 
who will soon tram such another as himself 

There is much discussion as to the characteristics of a good tutor 
My first requirement, and it imph^ a good many more, is that 
he should nut take up hia task for reward There are callings so 
great that they cannot be undertaken for money inthout showing 
our unfitness for them, such callings are those of the soldier and 
the teacher 

“ But who must train my child’ ” “ I have just told you, you 

should do it yourself” "I cannot” “ You cannot' Then find 
a fnend 1 see no other course " 

A tutor ' What a noble soul ' Indeed for the training of a man 
one must either be a father or more than man It is this duty you 
would calmly hand over to a hirehng ' 

The more you think of it the harder you will find it The tutor 
must have been trained for his pupil, his servauts must have beeu 
trained for their master, so that all who come near him may have 
received the impression which is to be transmitted to him We 
must pass from education to education, I know not how for How 
can a ciiild be well educated by one who has not been well educated 
luiuself 7 

Can such a one be found ? I know not In this age of degrada- 
tion who knows the height of virtue to which man’s soul may attam T 
But let us assume that this prodigy has been discovered We shall 
learn what he should be from the consideration of his duties. I 
fancy the father who realises the value of a good tutor will oontnva 
to do without one, for it will be harder to find one than to become 
such a tutor himself, he need search no further, nature herself 
having done half the work. 

Some one whose rank alone is known to me suggested that I 
should educate his son He did me a great honour, no doubt, but 
far from regretting my refusal, he ought to congratulate himaelf 
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on my prudenoe Had the ofiei been accepted, and had I been 
mis taken in my method, there would have been an education 
ruined, had 1 succeeded, things would have been worse — his son 
would have renounced his title and refused to be a pnnce 

I feel too deeply the unportance of a tutor’s duties and my own 
unfitness, ever to accept such a post, whoever ofiered it, and even 
the claims of fnendship would be only an additional motive for my 
refusal Few, I think, will be tempted to make me such an offer 
when they have read this book, and I beg any one who would do so 
to spare his pains I have had enough experience of the task to 
convince myself of my own unfitness, and my crrcuinstances would 
make it impossible, even if my talents were such as to fit me for it 
I have thought it my duty to make this public declaration to those 
who apparently refuse to do me the honour of believing in the 
smcerity of my determination If I am unable to undertake the 
more useful task, I will at least venture to attempt the easier one, 
I will follow the example of my predecessors and take up, not the 
task, but my pen, and instead of doing the nght thing I will try to 
say it. 

I know that in such an undertaking the author, who ranges at 
wdl among theoretical systems, utters many fine precepts im- 
possible to practise, and even when he says what is practicable it 
remains undone for want of details and examples as to its application 

1 have therefore decided to take an imaginary pupil, to assume 
on my own part the age, health, knowledge, and talents required 
for the work of his education, to guide him from birth to manhood, 
when he needs no guide but himself This method seems to me 
useful for an author who fears lest he may stray from the practical 
to the visionary, for as soon as he departs from common practice 
he has only to try his method on his pupil, he will soon know, or the 
reader will know for him, whether he is following the development 
of the child and the natural growth of the human hesirt 

This IS what I have tried to do Lest my book should be unduly 
bulky, I havo been content to state those pnnLiples the truth of 
which IS self-evident But as to the rules which call for proof, I 
have applied them to Emile or to others, and I have shown, lu very 
great detail, how my theones may be put into practice Such at 
least IS my plan, the reader must decide whether I have succeeded 
At first I have said httle about Emile, for my earliest maxims of 
education, though very different from those generally accepted, are 
so plain that it is hard for a man of sense to refuse to accept them, 
but as I advance, my scholar, educated after another fashion than 
yours, IS no longer an ordinary child, he needs a special system 
Then he appears upon the scene more frequently, and towards the 
1 end I never lose sight of him for a moment, until, whatever he may 
say, he needs me no longer 

I pass over the quahties required in a good tutor, 1 take them for 
granted, and assume that I am endowed with them As you read 
this book you will see how generous I have been to myself 
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I will only remark that, contrary to the received opimon, a child’s 
tutor should be young, as young indeed as a man may well be who 
is also wise Were it possible, he should become a child himaelf, 
that he may be the compamon of his pupil and win his confidence 
by shoring his games Qiildhood and age have too little m common 
for the formation of a really firm affection Children sometimes 
flatter old men; they never love them 

People seek a tutor who has already educated one pupil This 
IS too much, one man can only educate one pupil, if two were 
essential to success, what right would he have to undertake the first ’ 
With more eipenence you may know better what to do, but you 
are less capable of doing it, once this task has been well done, you 
will know too much of its difficulties to attempt it a second time — 
if ill done, the first attempt augurs badly for the second 

It IS one thing to follow a young man about for four years, another 
to be his guide for five-and-twenty You find a tutor for your son 
when he is already formed, I want one for him before be is born 
Your man may change his pupil every five years, mine will never 
have but one pupil Yon distinguish between the teacher and the 
tutor Another piece of folly l Do you make any distinction 
between the pupil and the scholar* There is only one science for 
children to learn — the duties of man This science is one, and, 
whatever Xenophon may say of the education of the Persians, it is 
ladivi'iible Besides, I prefer to call the man who has this know- 
ledge master rather than teacher, since it is a question of gmdanoe 
rather than instruction He must not give precepts, he must let 
the scholar find them out for himself 

If the master is to be so carefully chosen, be may well choose his 
pupil, above all when he proposes to set a pattern for others This 
choice cannot depend on the chJd’s genius or character, as 1 adopt 
him before he is born, and they are only known when my task is 
fimshed If 1 had my choice I would take a child of ordinary mind, 
such as 1 assume in my pupil It is ordinary people who have to be 
educated, and their education alone can serve as a pattern for the 
education of their fellows The others find their way alone 

The birthplace is not a matter of indiflerence in the education of 
man, it is only in temperate climes that be comes to his full growth. 
The disadvantages of extremes are easily seen A man is not 
planted in one place like a tree, to stay there the rest of his life, and 
to pass from one extreme to anothei you must travel twice as far as 
he who starts half-way 

If the inhabitant of a temperate climate posses in turn through 
both extremes his advantage is plam, for although he may be changed 
as much os he who goes from one extreme to the other, he only 
removes half-way from his natural condition A Frenchman os 
live in New Quinea or in Lapland, but a negro cannot live in Tornea 
nor a Samoyed m Bemn It seems also as if the brain were less 
perfectly organised in the two extremes Neither the negroes nor 
the Laps are os wise os Europeans So if I want my pupil to be a 
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citizen of the world I will choose him in the temperate zone, m France 
for example, rather than elsewhere 

In the north with its barren soil men devour much food, in the 
fertile south they eat httle This produces another difierence" the 
one 13 industrious, the other contemplative Society shows us, in 
one and the same spot, a similar difference between nch and poor 
The one dwells in a fertile land, the other in a barren land 

The poor man has no need of education The education of his 
own station m life is forced upon him, he can have no other, the 
education received by the nch (nan from his own station is least 
fitted for himself and for society Moreover, a natural education 
should fit a man for any position Now it is more unreasonable to 
tram a poor man for wealth than a nch man for poverty, for in 
proportion to them numbers more nch men are ruined and fewer 
poor men become nch Let us choose our scholar among the rich, 
we shall at least have made another man, the poor may come to 
manhood without our help 

For the same reason 1 should not be sorry if Emile came of a good 
family He will be another victim snatched from prejudice 

Emile 18 an orphan No matter whether he has father or mother 
having undertaken their duties I am invested with their right* 
He must honour kis parents, but he must obey me That is my 
first and only condition 

I must add that there is just one other point ansing out of this 
we must never be separated except by mutual consent This 
clause IS essential, and 1 would have tutor and scholar so inseparable 
that they should regard their fate as one If once they perceive 
the time of their separation drawing near, the time which must 
make them strangers to one another, they become strangers then and 
there, each makes Ins own little world, and both of them being busy 
in thought with the time when they will no longer be together, they 
remam together against their will The disciple regards his master 
as the badge and scourge of childhood, the master regards hia 
scholar as a heavy burden which he longs to be nd of Both are 
looking forward to the time when they will part, and as there is 
never any real affection between them, there will be scant vigilance 
on the one hand, and on the other scant obedience 

But when they consider they must always live together, they must 
needs love one another, and in this w'ay they really learn to love one 
another The pupil is not ashamed to follow os a child the fneud 
who will be with him m manhood, the tutor takes an interest m 
the efforts whose fruits he will enjoy, and the virtues he is cultivating 
’ m his pupil form a store laid up for his old age 

This agreement made beforehand assumes a normal birth, a 
strong, well-made, healthy child A father has no choice, and 
should have no preference within the limits of the family God has 
given him, all his children are his alike, the same care and affection 
IB due to aU Crippled or well-made, weak or strong, each of 
them IS a trust for which he is responsible to the Giver, and 
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nature ia a party to the marriage oontnot along with husband and 
wife 

But if you undertake a duty not imposed upon you by nature, 
you must secure beforehand the means for its fulfilment, unless you 
would undertake duties you cannot fulfil If you take the care of a 
sickly, unhealthy child, you are a sick nurse, not a tutor To 
preserve a useless life you are wasting the time which should be spent 
in increasing its value, you nsk the sight of a despairing mother 
reproaching you for the death of her child, who ought to have died 
long ago 

I would not undertake the care of a feeble, sickly child, should he 
hve to four score years I want no pupil who is useless ahke to 
himself and others, one whose sole business is to keep himself alive, 
one whose body is always a hindrance to the training of his mind. 
If I vainly lavish my care upon him, what can I do but double the 
loss to society by robbing it of two men, instead of one’ Let 
another tend this weakling for me, I am quite wilhng, I approve 
his chanty, but I myself have no gift for such a task, I could never 
teach the art of hving to one who needs all his strength to keep 
himself ahve 

The body must bo strong enough to obey the mind, a good 
servant must be strong I know that intemperance stimulates 
the passions, m course of time it also destroys the body, fasting 
and penance often produce the same results m an opposite way 
The weaker the body, the more impenous its demands, the stronger 
it IS, the better it obeys All sensual passions find theiir home in 
affeminatfi bodies, the less satisfaction they can get the keener 
their sting 

A feeble body makes a feeble mind Hence the influence of 
physio, an art which does more harm to man than all the evils it 
professes to cure I do not know what the doctors cure us of, but 
I know this they infect us wuth very deadly diseases, cowardice, 
timidity, cieduhty, the fear of death What matter if they make 
the dead walk, we have no need of corpses , they fail to give us men, 
and it IS men we need 

Medicine is all the fashion in these days and very naturallv It 
IS the amusement of the idle and unemployed, who do not know 
what to do with their time, and so spend it in takmg care of them- 
selves If by ill-luck they hod happened to be born immortal, they 
would have been the most miserable of men, a life they could not 
lose would be of no value to them Such men must have doctors 
to threaten and flatter them, to give them the only pleasure they 
can en]oy, the pleasure of not being dead 

I will say no more at present as to the uselessness of medicine 
My aim is to consider its baanngs on morals Still I cannot refrain 
from saying that men employ the same sophism about medicine as 
they do about the search for truth They assume that the patient 
IS cured and that the seeker after truth finds it. They fail to see 
that against one life saved by the doctors you must get a hundred 
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slain, and against the value of one tiuth discovered the errors 
vhioh creep in with it The science which instructs and the 
medicine which heals are no doubt excellent, but the science which 
misleads us and the medicme which kills us are evil, Teach us to 
know them apart That is the real difSculty If we were content 
to be ignorant of truth we should not be the dupes of falsehood, if 
we did not want to be cured in spite of nature, we should not be 
killed by the doctors We should do well to steer clear of both, 
and we should evidently be the gamers I do not deny that medicine 
IS useful to some men , I assert that it is fatal to mankmd 

You will tell me, as usual, that the doctors are to blame, that 
medicine herself is infallible Well and good, then give us the 
medicine without the doctor, for when we have both, the blunders of 
the artist are a hundredfold greater than our hopes from the art 

This lying art, invented rather for the ills of the mmd than of the 
body, IS useless to both alike, it does less to cure us of our diseases 
than to fill us with alarm It does less to word oS death than to 
make us dread its approach It exhausts life rather than prolongs 
it, should it even prolong life it would only be to the prejudice of 
the race, since it makes us set its precautions before society and our 
fears before our duties It is the knowledge of danger that makes 
us afraid If we thought ourselves invulnerable we should know 
no fear The poet armed Achilles against danger and so robbed 
him of the merit of courage, ou such terms any man would be au 
Achilles 

W ould you find a really brave man f Seek him where there are 
no doctors, where the results of disease ore unknown, and where 
death is little thought of By nature a man bears pain bravely 
and dies in peace It is the doctors with their rules, the philo- 
sophers with their precepts, the priests with their exhortations, who 
debase the heart and moke us afraid to die 

Give me a pupil who has no need of these, or I will have nothing 
to do with him No one else shall spoil my work, I will educate 
him myself or not at all That wise man, Locke, who had devoted 
port of his life to the study of medicine, advises us to give no drugs 
to the child, whether os a precaution, or ou account of slight ail 
ments I will go farther, and will declare that, as I never call in a 
doctor for myself, I m ill never send for one for Emile, unless his life 
13 clearly in danger, when the doctor can but kill him 

I know the doctor will make capital out of my delay If the 
chdd dies, he was called in too late, if he recovers, it is his doing 
So bo it, let the doctor boast, but do not call him m except in 
extremity 

As the child does not know how to be cured, he knows how to be 
ill The one art takes the place of the other and is often more 
successful , it is the art of nature When a beast is ill, it keeps 
qmet and suffers in silence, but we see fewer sickly animals than 
sick men How many men have been slain by impatience, fear, 
anxiety, and above all by medicine, men whom disease would have 
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Bpaxed, and timQ alone have cured 1 ahall be told that animals, 
who hve according to nature, ore less liable to disease than oursdves 
Well, that way of living is just what I mean to teach my pupil, he 
should profit by it in the same way 

Hygiene is the only useful part of medicine, and hygiene is rather 
a virtue than a science Temperance and mdustry are man’s true 
remedies, work sharpens his appetite and temperance teaches 
him to control it 

To learn what system is most beneficial you have only to study 
those races remarkable for health, strength, and length of days. If 
common observation shows us that medicine neither mcreases 
health nor prolongs hfe, it follows that this useless art is worse than 
useless, since it wastes time, men, and things on what is pure loss 
Not only must we deduct the time spent, not m using life, but pre- 
serving it, but if this tune is spent in tormenting ourselves it is 
worse than wasted, it is so much to the bad, and to reckon fairly a 
corresponding share must be deducted from what remains to us. 
A man who lives ten years for hrmself and others without the help 
of doctors lives more for himself and others than one who spends 
thirty years as their victim 1 have tried both, so I thmlf I have a 
better right than most to draw my own conclusions 

For these reasons I dechne to t^e any but a strong and healthy 
pupil, and these are my pnnciples for keepmg him in health I 
will not stop to prove at length the value of manual labour and 
bodily exorcise for strengthening the health and constitution, no 
one domes it Nearly all the instances of long life are to be found 
among the men who have taken most exercise, who have endured 
fatigue and labour t Neither will I enter mto details os to the core 
I shall take for this alone It will be clear that it forms such an 
essential part of my practice that it is enough to get hold of the 
idea without further explanation 

When our life begins our needs begin too The new-born infant 
must have a nurse If his mother i^l do her duty, so much the 
better, her instructions will be given her m writing, but this 
srlvantage has its drawbacks, it removes the tutor from his charge 
But it IS to be hoped that the child’s own interests, and her respect 
for the person to whom she is about to confide so precious a treasure, 

1 1 cannot help quoting the following passage from an English newspaper, 
as It throws much light on my opinions '' A certain Patrick O’Neil, bom 
m 1647, has just married bis seventh wife m 17G0 In the seventeenth 
year of Charles 11 he served in the dragoons and m other regiments up to 
1740, when be took his discharge He served In all the campaigns of 
William 111 and Marlborough This man has never.drunk anything but 
small beer, he has always lived on vegetables, and has never eaten meat 
except on few occasions when he made a feast for his relations He has 
always been accustomed to rise with the sun and go to bed at sunset 
unless pre^'ented by his military duties He is now m bis 130th year, 
he IS healthy, his hearmg is good, and be walks with the help of a stick 
In spite of his great age he is never idle, and every Sunday he goes to his 
parish church accompanied by bis children, grandchildren, and great 
grandchildren " 
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mil induce the mother to follow the m&Btei'B wuhea, and whatever 
she does you may be sure she will do better than another If wa 
must have a strange nurse, make a good choice to begm with 

It IS one of the misfortunes of the nch to be cheats on all sides ; 
what wonder they thinlr ill of mankind' It is nches that corrupt 
men, and the nch are nghtly the first to feel the defects of the only 
tool they know Eveiything is ill-done for them, except what they 
do themselves, and they do next to nothing When a nurse must 
be selected the choice is left to the doctor What happens ? The 
best nurse is the one who offers the highest bnbe I shall not 
consult the doctor about Emile’s nurse, I shall take care to choose 
her myself I may not argue about it so elegantly as the surgeon, 
but I shall be more reliable, I shall be less deceived by my zeal than 
the doctor by his greed 

There is no mystery about this choice, its rules are well known, 
but I think we ought probably to pay more attention to the age of 
the milk as well as its quality The first milk is watery, it must be 
almost an apenent, to purge the remains of the mecomum curdled 
m the bowels of the new-born child Little by httle the nulk thickens 
and supplies more solid food as the child is able to digest it It is 
surely not without cause that nature changes the milk in the female 
of every species according to the age of the offspnng 

Thus a new-born child requires a nurse who has recently become 
a mother There is, I know, a difficulty here, but as soon as we 
leave the path of nature there are difficulties m the way of all well- 
domg The wrong course is the only right one under the circum- 
stances, so we take it 

The nurse must be healthy alike in disposition and in body 
The violence of the passions as well as the humours may spoil her 
milk Moreover, to consider the body only is to keep only half our 
aim in view The milk may be good and the nurse bad, a good 
character is as necessary as a good constitution If you choose a 
VICIOUS person, I do not say her foster-child will acquire her vices, 
but he will suffer for them Ought she not to bestow on him day 
by day, along with her milk, a care which calls for zea], patience, 
gentleness, and cleanliness If she is intemperate and greedy her 
milk will soon be spoilt, if she is careless and hasty what will 
become of a poor httle wictch left to her mercy, and unable either 
to protect lumself or to complain The wicked are never good for 
anything 

The choice is all the more important because her foster-child 
should have no other guardian, just as he should have no teacher 
but his tutor This was the custom of the ancients, who talked 
loss but acted more wisely than we The nurse never left her 
foster-daughter, this is why the nurse is the confidante in most of 
their plays A child who passes through many hands m turn, can 
never be well brought up 

At every change he makes a secret comparison, which continually 
tends to lessen his respect for those who control iuin, and with it their 
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aathontj over liim If once he thinks there ere grotm-up people 
with no more sense then children the authority of age is des^oyed 
and his education is ruined A child should know no betten but 
Its father and mother, or faihng them its foster-mother and its 
tutor, and even this is one too many, but this division is inevitable, 
and the beat that can be done in the way of remedy is that the man 
and woman who control him shall be so well agreed with regard to 
him that they seem hke one 

The nurse must live rather more comfortably, she must have 
rather more substantial food, but her whole way of hving must not 
be altered, for a sudden change, even a change for the better, is 
dangerous to health, and since her usual way of hfe has made her 
healthy and strong, why change it t 

Country women eat less meat and more vegetables than towns- 
women, and tins vegetarian diet seems favourable rather than 
otherwise to themselves and their children When they take 
nurslings from the upper classes they eat meat and broth with the 
idea that they will form better chyle and supply more TnilV I do 
not hold with this st all, and experience u on my side, for we do not 
find children fed in this way less liable to coho and worms 

That need not surprise us, for decaymg animal matter swanns 
with worms, but this is not the case with vegetable matter 1 Milk, 
although manufactured in the body of an animal, u a vegetable 
substance, this is shown by analysis, it readily turns acid, and far 
from showing traces of any volatile alkali like ammal matter, it 
gives a neutral salt like plants 

The milk of herbivorous creatures is sweeter and more wholesome 
than the milk of the carmvorous , formed of a substance similar to 
its own, it keeps its goodness and becomes less liable to putnfaotion 
If quantity is considered, it is well known that fannaoeous foods 
produce more blood than meat, so they ought to yield more milk 
If a child were not weaned too soon, and if it were fed on vegetarian 
food, and its foster-mother were a vegetanan, I do not think it 
would be troubled with worms 

Milk derived from vegetable foods may perhaps be more liable to 
go sour, but 1 am far from considering sour milk an unwholesome 
food, whole nations have no other food and are none the worse, 
and all the array of absorbents seems to me mere humbug There 
are constitutions which do not thrive on milk, others can take it 
without absorbents People are afraid of the milk separating or 
curdling, that is absurd, for we know that milk always curdles m 
the stomach. This is how it becomes sufficiently sohd to nourish 
children and young animals, if it did not curdle it would merely 
pass away without feeding them * In vain you dilute milk and use 

‘Women eat bread, vegetables, and dairv produce, female dogs and 
cats do the same, the she-wolves eat grass This supplies vegetable 
]uices to tbeir milk There are still those species which are unable to eat 
anything but flesh, if such there are, which 1 very much doubt 

'Although the juices which nourish us are liquid, thevmust be extracted 
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abaorbenta, whoever awallowa mi Hr digests eheese, thw rule is 
without exception, rennet la made from a oalTs stomsch 
Instead of chaaging the nurae’a usual diet, I think it would be 
enough to give food m larger quantities and better of its kind It 
IS not the nature of the food that makes a vegetable diet indigestible, 
but the flavouring that makes it unwholesome Keform your 
cookeiy, use neither butter nor oil for frying. Butter, salt, and millr 
should never be cooked Let your vegetables be cooked in water 
and only seasoned when they come to table. The vegetable diet, 
far from disturbing the nurse, will give her a plentiiu] supply of 
milk t If a vegetable diet is beat for the child, how can meat food 
be beat for his nurse? The things are contradictory 

Fresh air aflecta children’s conatitutions, particularly in early 
years It enters every pore of a soft and tender skin, it has a 
powerful eflect ou their young bodies. Its effects can never be 
destroyed So 1 should not agree with those who take a country 
woman from her village and shut her up m one room m a town and 
her nurshng with her I would rather send him to breathe the 
fresh air of the country than the foul air of the town Ho will take 
his new mother's position, will hve in her cottage, where his tutor 
will follow him The reader will bear in mind that this tutor u not 
a paid servant, but the father’s fnend But if this fnend cannot 
be found, if this transfer is not easy, if none of my advice can be 
followed, you will say to me, “ What shall I do instead f ” I have 
told you ^ready — “ Do what you are doing, ” no advice is needed 
there 

Men are not made to be crowded together in ant-hills, but scattered 
over the earth to till it. The more they are massed together, the 
more corrupt they become Disease and vice are the sure results 
of over-crowded cities Of all creatures man is least fitted to hve 
in herds Huddled together like sheep, men would very soon die 
Man’s breath is fatal to his fellows This is hterally as well as 
figuratively true 

Men are devoured by our towns In a few generations the race 
dies out or becomes degenerate , it needs renewal, and it is always 
renewed from the country Send your cluldreu to renew them- 
selves, so to speak, send them to regain m the open fields the 
strength lost w the foul air of our crowded cibes Women hurry 
home that their children may be born in the town, they ought to 
do just the opposite, especially those who mean to nurse their own 
children They would lose less than they think, and in more 
natural Burroundings the pleasures associated by nature with 
maternal duties would soon destroy the taste for other delights 
The new born infant is first bathed in warm water to which a 

from solids A hard-working man who ate nothms but soup would soon 
waste away He would be far better fed on milk. Just because It curdles 
‘ Those who wish to study a full account of the advantages and dis- 
advantages ol the Pythagorean rdgime, may consult the works of Dr 
Cocchi and bis opponent Dr Bianchi on this unportsnt subject 
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little wine la usually added I tt^nk tlie wine might be dispensed 
with As nature doea not produce fermented llquora, it ia not likely 
that they are of much value to her creaturee 

In the same way it la unneoeeaaiy to take the precaution of 
heatmg the water, in fact among many races the new-born infanta 
are bathed with no more ado in rivers or in the sea Our children, 
made tender before birth by the softness of their parents, come mto 
the world with a constitution already enfeebled, which cannot be 
at once exposed to all the trials required to restore it to health 
Little by little they must be restored to their natnral vigour Begin 
then by following this custom, and leave it off gradually Wash 
your children often, their dirty ways show the need of this. If they 
are only wiped their skin is injured, but as they grow stronger 
gradually reduce the heat of the water, till at last you bathe them 
wmter and summer in cold, even in ice cold water To avoid nak 
this change must be slow, gradual, and imperceptible, so yon may 
use the thermometer for exact measurements 

This habit of the bath, once established, should never be broken 
off, it must be kept up all through life I value it not only on 
grounds of cleanlmess and present health, but also as a wholesome 
means of making the muscles supple, and accustommg them to 
bear without nak or effort extremes of heat and cold As he gets 
older 1 would have the child trained to bathe occasionally in hot 
water of every bearable degree, and often in every degree of cold 
water Now water being a denser fluid touches us at more pomts 
than sir, so that, having learnt to bear all the variations of tempera- 
ture m water, we shall scarcely feel this of the air > 

When the child draws its flnt breath do nob confine it m tight 
wrappings No cap, no bandages, nor swaddling clothes Loose 
and flowing flannel wrappers, which leave its limbs free and are 
not too heavy to check his movements, not too waim to prevent 
his feeling the air * Put him in a big cradle, well padded, where he 
can move eosdy and safely As he begins to grow stronger, let him 
crawl about the room, let him develop and stretch his tmy limbs; 
you will see hiin gam strength from day to day Compare him 
with a well swaddled child of the same age aud you will be surprised 
at their different rates of progress * 

‘ Children in towns are stifled by being kept indoors and too much 
wrapped up Those who coiitiol them have still to learn that tresh air, 
far from doing them harm, will make them strong, while hot air will make 
them weak, will give rise to levers, and will eventually kill them 

■ 1 say " cradle " usmg the common word for want of a better, though 
I am convinced that it is never necessary and often harmful to rock 
children m the cradle 

’ The ancient Peruvians wrapped their children m loose swaddling bands, 
leaving the arms quite free Later they placed them unswaddTed m a 
bole m the ground, lined with cloths, so that the lower part of the body 
was m the bole, and their arms were free and they could move the head and 
bend the body at will without falling or burtmg themselves When they 
began to walk they were enticed to come to the breast The little negroes 
arc often In a position much more difficult for suckmg. They cling to the 
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You must expect great opposition from the nurses, vho find a 
half strangled baby needs much leas watching Besides hia dirty- 
neas is more perceptible in an open garment, he must be attended 
to more frequently Indeed, custom is an unanswerable argument 
in some lands and among all classes of people 

Do not argue with the nurses, give your orders, see them earned 
out, and spare no pains to make the attention you presenbe easy in 
practice Why not take your share in it ? With ordinary nutslmgs, 
where the body alone is thought of, nuthmg matters so long os the 
child livee and does not actually die, but with us, when education 
begins with life, the new-born child is already a disoiple, not of his 
tutor, but of nature The tutor merely studies under this master, 
and sees that his orders are not evaded He watches over the infant, 
he observes it, he looks for the first feeble glimmering of intelligence, 
as the Moslem looks for the momeut of the moon's using in her first 
quarter 

We are born capable of learning, but knowing nothing, perceiving 
nothing The mind, bound up within imperfect and half grown 
organa, is not even aware of its own existence The movements 
and cries of the new born child are purely i eflex, without knowledge 
or will 

Suppose a chUd bom with the size and strength of manhood, 
entering upon life full grown like Fallas from the brain of Jupiter, 
such a child-man would be a perfect idiot, an automaton, a statue 
without motion and almost without feclmg, he would see and hear 
nothing, he would lecugmse no one, he could not turn his eyes 
towards what he wanted to see, not only would he perceive no 
external object, he would not even be aware of sensation through 
the several sense-organs His eye would not perceive colour, his 
ear sounds, his body would be unaware of contact with neighbourmg 
bodies, he would not even know he had a body, what his hands 
handled would be lu his brain alone, all his sensations would be 
united in one place, they would exist only in the common “ sen- 
Bonum,’' he would have only one idea, that of self, to which he 
would refer all his seosations, and this idea, or rather this feeling, 
would be the only tiling in which he excelled an ordinary cliilJ 

This man, full grown at birth, would also be unable to stand on 
his feet, he would need a long time to learn bow to keep his balance, 
perhaps he would not even be able to try to do it, and you would see 
the big strong body left in one place like a sUiue, or creeping and 
crawling like a young puppy 

He would feel the discomfort of bodily needs without knowing 

mother's hip, and clin^ so tightly that the mother’s arm is often not needed 
to support them They clasp the breast with tbeir hand and continue 
sucking while their mother goes on with her ordinary work These 
children begin to walk at two months, or rather to crawl Later on they 
can run on all fours almost as well as on their feet — Duffon M BuSon 
might also have quoted the example of England, where the senseless and 
barbarous swaddling clothes have become almost obsolete- Cf Zj Longue 
Voyage de Statn, Le Beau Voyage de Canada, etc 
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what wag the matter and without knowmg how to provide for 
thue needs. There is no immediate connection between the 
muscles of the stomach and those of the arms and legs to make 
him take a step towards food, or stretch a hand to seize it, even 
were he surrounded with it, and as his body would be full grown 
and his Lmbs well developed he would be without the perpetual 
restlessness and movement of childhood, so that he might die of 
hunger without stimng to seek food. However httle you may 
have thought about the order and development of our knowledge, 
you cannot deny that such a one would be m the state of almost 
primitive ignorance and stupidity natural to man before he has 
learnt anything from experience or from his fellows 

We know then, or we may know, the point of departure from 
which we each start towards the usual level of understauding, hut 
who knows the other extreme? Kach progresses more or less 
acoording to his gemus, his taste, his needs, his talents, his zeal, 
and his oppoitumties for using them No philosopher, so far as I 
know, has dared to say to man, " Thus far shalt thou go and no 
further ’’ We know not what nature allows us to be, none of us 
has measured the possible diSereace between man and man. Is 
there a min d so de^ that this thought has never kindled it, that 
has never said in his pride, “ How much have I already done, how 
much more may I achieve ? Why should I lag behind my fellows f ” 
As 1 said before, man’s education begins at birth, before he can 
speak or understand he is learmng Expenence precedes instruc- 
tion, when he recogmses his nurse he has learnt much The 
knowledge of the most ignorant man would eurpnse us if we had 
followed his course from birth to the present time If all human 
knowledge were divided into two parts, one common to all, the other 
peculiar to the learned, the latter would seem very small compared 
with the former Hut we scarcely heed this general experience, 
liecause it is acquired before the age of reason Moreover, know- 
ledge only attracts attention by its rarity, as in algebraic 'equations 
common factors count for nothing Even ammals learn much 
They have sensaa and must learn to use them, they have needs, 
they must learn to satisfy them, they must learn to eat, walk, or 
fly Quadrupeds which can stand on tlieir feet from the first 
cannot walk for all that, fium tlicir first attempts it is clear that 
they lack confidence Canaries who escape from their cage ore 
unable to fly, having never used their wings Living and leehng 
creatures are always learning If plants could walk they would 
need senses and knowledge, else their species would die out The 
child’s first mental experiences are purely afiecLive, he is only aware 
of pleasure and pain, it takes him a long tune to acquire the definite 
sensations which show him things outside himself, but before these 
things present and withdraw themselves, so to speak, from his sight, 
taking size and shape for him, the recurrence of emotional expen- 
ences is beginmng to subject the child to the rule of habit You see 
his eyes constantly follow the hght, and if the light comes from the 
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Bide the eyes turn towards it, bo that one must be careful to turn his 
head towards the light leat he should squint He must also be 
accustomed from the first to the dark, or he will cry if he misses the 
light J'ood and sleep, too, exactly measured, become necessary at 
regular intervals, and soon desire is no longer the effect of need, but 
of habit, or rather habit adds a fresh need to those of nature You 
must be on your guard against this 

The only habit the child should be allowed to contract is that of 
having no habits, let him be carried on either arm, let him be 
accustomed to offer either hand, to use one or other indifferently, 
let him not want to eat, sleep, or do anything at fixed hours, nor be 
unable to be left alone by day or night Prepare the way for his 
control of his liberty and the use of his strength by leaving his body 
its natural habit, by making him capable of lasting self-control, of 
doing all that he wills when his will is formed 

As soon as the child begins to take notice, what is shown him 
must be carofullv chosen The natural man is interested in all new 
thmgs He feels eo feeble that he fears the unknown the habit of 
seeing fresh things without ill effects destroys this fear Children 
brought up in clean houses where there are no spiders are afraid of 
spiders, and this fear often lasts through life I never saw peasants, 
man, woman, or child, afraid of spiders 

Since the mere choice of things shown him may make the child 
timid or brave, why should uot bis education begin before he can 
speak or understand ’ 1 would have him accustomed to see fresh 
things, ugly, repulsive, and strange beasts, but little by little, and 
far off till be is used to them, and till bavmg seen others handle 
them he handles them himself If in childhood he sees toads, snakee, 
and crayfish, he will not be afraid of any animal when he is grown 
up Those who are continually seeing terrible things think nothing 
of them 

All children are afraid of masks I begin by showing Emile a 
mask with a pleasant face, then some one puts this mask before his 
face; I begin to laugh, they all laugh too, and the child with them. 
By degrees I accustom him to less pleasing masks, and at last 
hideous ones If I have arranged my stages skilfully, far from 
being afraid of the lost mask, he will laugh at it as he did at the first 
After that 1 am not afraid of people frightening him with masks 

When Hector bids farewell to Andromache, the young Astyanax, 
startled by the nodding plumes on the helmet, dues not know hia 
father, he flings himself weeping upon his nurse’s bosom and wins 
from his mother a smile mingled with tears What must be done 
to stay this terror T Just what Hector did, put the helmet on the 
ground and caress the child In a calmer moment one would do 
more , one would go up to the helmet, play with the plumes, let the 
child feel them , at last the nurse would take the helmet and place 
it laughingly on her own head, if indeed a woman’s hand dare touch 
the armour of Hector 

If Emile must get used to the sound of a gun, I first fire a pistol 
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with a small charge He la delighted with this sudden flash, thm 
sort of hghtDing, 1 repeat the process with more powder, gradual! j 
1 add a small charge without a wad, then a larger, in end 1 
accustom him to the sound of a gun, to fireworks, cannon, and the 
most terrible explosions 

I have observed that children are rarely afraid of thunder unless 
the peals are really terrible and actually hurt the ear, otherwise 
this fear only comes to them when they know that thunder some- 
times hurts or kills When reason begins to cause fear, let use 
reassure them By alow and careful stages man and child learn to 
fear nothing 

In the dawn of life, when memory and imagmation have not begun 
to function, the child only attends to what affects its senses His 
sense experiences are the raw material of thought, they should, 
therefore, be presented to him in fitting order, so that memory may 
at a future time present them in the same order to his understanding, 
but 08 he only attends to his sensations it is enough, at first, to show 
him clearly the connection between these sensations and the thmgs 
which cause them He wants to touch and handle everything, do 
not check these movemente which teach him invaluable lessons 
Thus he learns to perceive the heat,{cold, hardness, softness, weight, 
or lightness of bodies, to judge tbeir size and shape and all their 
physical properties, by looking, feeling,^ listemng, and, above all, by 
companng sight and touch, by judging with the eye whet sensation 
they would cause to his hand 

It IB only by movement that we learn the difference between self 
and not self, it is only by our own movements that we gam the idea 
of space The child has not this idea, so he stretches out his hand 
to seize the object within his reach or that which is a hundred paces 
from him You take this os a sign of tyranny, an attempt to bid 
the thing draw near, or to bid you bnng it. Nothing of the kind. 
It IS merely that the object first seen in his brain, then before his 
eyes, now seems close to hia arms, and he has no idea of space 
beyond his reach Be careful, therefore, to take him about, to move 
him from place to place, and to let him perceive the change in his 
surroundings, so aa to teach him to judge of distauces. 

When he begins to perceive distances then you must change your 
plan, and only carry him when you please, uot when he pleases, for 
as soon as he IS no longer deceived by hjs senses, there is another 
motive for his effort This change is remarkable and calls for 
explanation 

The discomfort caused by real needs is shown by signs, when the 
help of others is required Hence the ones of children, they often 
cry, it must be so Since they are only conscious of feelings, when 
those feehngs ore pleasant they enjoy them in silence, when they 

1 Of all the senses that of smell is the latest to develop m children, up 
to two or three- years of age they appear to be msensible of pleasant or 
unpleasant odours, m this respect they are as indifferent or rather as 
Insensible as many animals 

B 
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are painful they say so in their own way and demand lehef Now 
when they are awake they can scarcely be in a state of mdiSK’ence, 
either they are asleep or else they are feehng something 

All our languages are the result of art It has long been a subject 
of inquiry whether there ever was a natural language common to all , 
no doubt there is, and it la the language of children before they begin 
to speak This language is marticulate, but it has tone, stress, and 
meamng The use of our own language has led ns to neglect it so 
far as to forget it altogether Let ns study children and we shall 
soon learn it afresh from them Nurses oan teach us this language , 
they understand all their nurshngs say to them, they answer them, 
and keep up long conversations with them, and though they use 
words, these words are quite useless It is not the hearing of the 
word, but its accompanying intonation that is understood 

To the language of intonation is added the no less forcible language 
of gesture The child usee, not its weak hands, but its face The 
amount of expression in these undeveloped faces is extraordinary, 
their features change from one moment to another with incredible 
speed. You see smiles, desires, terror, come and go like hghtmng 
every time the face seems diderent The muscles of the face arc 
undoubtedly more mobile than our own. On the other hand the 
eyes are almost expressionleas Such must be the sort of signs they 
use at an age when their only needs are those of the body Qnmaoes 
are the sign of sensation, the glance expresses sentiment 
As man’s first state is one of want and weakness, his first sounds 
are ones and tears The child feels his needs and cannot satisfy 
them, he begs for help by his cnee Is be hungry or thirsty T there 
are tears , is he too cold or too hot ? more tears , he needs movement 
and IS kept quiet, more tears, he wants to sleep and is disturbed, 
he weeps The less comfortable be is, the more be demands change 
He has only one language because he has, so to say, only one kind of 
discomfort In the imperfect state of liis sense organs he does nut 
distinguish their seveial impressions, all ills produce one feeling of 
sorrow 

These tears, which you think so httle worthy of your attention, 
give rise to the first relation between man and his environment, 
here is forged the first link lu the long chain of social order 

When the child cnes he is uneasy, be feels some need which ho 
caunot satisfy, you watch him, seek this need, find it, and satisfy 
it If you can neither find it nor satisfy it, the tears continue and 
become tiresome The child is petted to quiet him, he is rocked or 
sung to sleep, if he is obstinate, the nuise becomes impatient and 
threatens him, cruel nurses sometimes strike him What strange 
lessons for him at his first entrance into life I 

I shall never forget seeing one of these troublesome crying children 
thus beaten by his nurse He was silent at once I thought he was 
fnghtened, and said to myself, “ This will be a servile bemg from 
whom nothing can be got but by harshness " I was wrong, the poor 
wretch was choking with rage, he could not breathe, he was blaok 
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in the faoe A moment later there were bitter cnee, every sign of 
the anger, rage, and despair of this age was in his tones I thought 
he would die Had I doubted the innate sense of justice and 
injustice m man’s heart, this one instance would have oonvMoed me 
I am sure that a drop of boiling liquid falling by chance on that 
child’s hand would have hurt him leas than that blow, shght in 
]ta“lf, but clearly given inth the lutention of hurting him 

This tendency to anger, vexation, and rage needs great care 
Boerhoave thinks that most of the diseases of children are of the 
nature of convulsions, because the head being larger in proporUen 
and the nervous system more extensive than m adults, they arc 
more liable to nervous irritation Take the greatest care to remove 
from them any servants who tease, annoy, or vex them They are 
a hundredfold more dangerous and more fatal than fresh air and 
changing seasons When children only expenenoe resistance m 
things and never in the will of man they do not become rebellious 
or passionate, and their health is better This is one reason whv 
the children of the poor, who are freer and more independent, are 
generally less frail and veakly, more vigorous than those who are 
supposed to be better brought up by being constantly thwarted, 
but you must alwaj s remember that it is one thing to refrain from 
thwarting them, but quite another to obey them The child’s hrat 
tears are prayers, beware lest they become commands, he begins 
by asking for aid, he ends bv demanding service Thus from his 
own weakness, the souice of his first consciouBness of dependence, 
springs the later idea of rule and tyranny, but as this idea is aroused 
lather by his needs than by our services, we begin lo see moral 
reanlts whose causes are not in nature, thus we see how important 
it IS, even at the earliest age, to discern the secret meamng of the 
gesture or cry 

When the child tnes to seize something without speaking, he t hink s 
he can reach the object, foe he does not rightly judge its distance, 
when he cnes and stretches out his hands he no longer misjudges 
the distance, he bids the object apjiioach, or orders you to bnng it 
to him In the first case bnng it to him slowly, in the second do 
not even seem to hear his cries The more he ones the less you 
should heed him He must learn in good time not to give com- 
mands to men, for he is not their master, nor to things, for they 
cannot hear him Thus when the child wants something vou mean 
to give him, it is better to carry him to it rather than to bring the 
thing to him From this he will draw a conclusion suited to his age, 
and there is no other way of suggesting it to him 

The Abb6 Saint-Pierre calls men big children, one might also oall 
children httle men These statements are true, but they require 
explanation But when Hobbes calls the wicked a strong child, 
his statement is contradicted by facts All wickedness comes from 
weakness The child is only naughty because he is weak, moke 
him strong and he will be good , if we could do everything we should 
never do wrong Of all the attributes of the Almighty, goodness 
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ia that which it would be hardest to dissociate from our conceptioo 
of Him All nations who have acknowledged a good and an evil 
power, have always regarded the evil as inferior to the good, other- 
wise their opimon would have been absurd Compare this with the 
creed of the Savoyard clergyman later on m this book 

Reason alone teaches us to know good and evil Therefore 
conscience, which makes us love the one and hate the other, though 
it IS independent of reason, cannot develop without it Before (he 
age of reason we do good or ill without knowmg it, and there is no 
morality in our actions, although there is sometimes m our feeling 
with regard to other people’s actions in relation to ourselves A 
child w ants to overturn everything he sees He breaks and smashes 
everything he can reach , he seizes a bird as he seizes a stone, and 
strangles it without knowing what he is about 

Why so ’ In the first place philosophy will account for this by 
inbred sin, man’s pride, love of power, selfishness, spite, perhaps it 
will say in addition to this that the child's consciousness of liis own 
weakness makes him eager to use his strength, to convince himself 
of it But watch that broken down old man reduced m the down- 
ward course of life to the weakn^s of a child , not only is he qmet 
and peaceful, he would have all about him quiet and peaceful too, 
the least change disturbs and troubles him, he would like to see 
umverf'al calm How is it possible that similar feebleness and 
simdar passions should produce such dificrent effects m age and m 
infancy, if the original cause were not different? And where can 
we ffnd this difference in cause except in the bodily condition of the 
two The active prmciple, common to both, is growing in one case 
and dechmng m the other, it is being formed in the one and 
destroyed in the other, one is moving towards life, the other towards 
death The faihng activity of the old man is centred in his heart, 
the child's overflowmg activity spreads abroad He feels, if we 
may say so, strong enough to give life to all about him To make 
or to destroy, it is all one to him, change is what he seeks, and all 
change involves action If he seems to enjoy destructive activity 
it is only that it takes time to make things and very little time to 
break tiicm, so that the work of destruction accords better with his 
eagerness 

While the Author of nature has given children this activity. He 
takes care that it shall do httle harm by giving them small power 
to use it But as soon as they can think of people as tools to be 
used, they use them to carry out their wishes and to supplement 
their own weakness This is bow they become tiresome, masterful, 
imperious, naughty, and unmanageable, a development which does 
not spiing from a natural love of power, but one which had been 
taught them, for it does not need much experience to realise how 
pleasant it is to set others to work and to move the world by a word. 

As the child grows it gains strength and becomes less restless 
and unquiet and more mdependent Soul and body become better 
balanced and nature no longer asks for more movement than is 
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required for 'elf-preaerratiou But the love of power does not die 
with the need that aroused it; power arouses and flatters self-love, 
and habit strengthens it, thus capnce follows upon need, and the 
first seeds of prejudice and obstinacy are sown 

F\tsI Maxim — Par from being too strong, children are not strong 
enough for all the claims of nature Give them full use of such 
strength as they have, they will not abuse it 
SecoTid Maxim — Help them and supply the experience and 
strength they lack whenever the need is of the body 

Third Maxim — In the help you give them confine yourself to 
what IS really needful, without granting anything to capnce or 
unreason, for they wdl not be tormented by capnce if you do not 
call it mto existence, seeing it is no part of nature 

Faarlh Maxim — Study carefully their speech and gestures, so 
that at an age when they are incapable of deceit you may dis- 
criminate betvv een those desires which come from nature and thoae 
which spnng from perversity 

The spint of these rules is to give children more real liberty and 
less power, to let them do more for themselves and demand less of 
others, so that bj' teaching them from the first to confine their 
wishes within the hmita of their powers they will scarcely feel the 
want of whatever is not in their power 
This IS another very important reason for leaving children’s limbs 
and bodies perfectly free, only taking care that they do not fall, and 
keeping anything that might hurt them out of their wai' 

The child vhose body and arms are free will certainly cry much 
less than a child tied up in swaddling clothes He who knows only 
bodily needs, only ones when in pain, and this is a great advantage, 
for then we know exactly when he needs help, and if possible wo 
should not delay our help for an instant But if you cannot reheve 
his pain, stay where you are and do not flatter him by way of 
soothing him, your caresses will not cure hia colic, but he will 
remember what he must do to win them, and if he once finds out 
how to gain your attention at will, he 13 your master, the whole 
education is spoilt 

Their movements being less constrained, children will cry less, 
less weaned with their team, people will not take so much trouble to 
check them With fewer threats and promises, they will be less 
timid and less obstinate, and will remain more nearly in their natural 
state Ruptures are produced less by letting children cry than by 
the means taken to stop them, and my evidence for this is the fact 
that the most neglected children are less hable to them than others 
I am very far from wishing that they should be neglected, on the 
contrary, it is of the utmost importance that their wants sliould be 
anticipated, so that they need not proclaim their wants by crying 
But neither would I have unwise care bestowed on them Whv 
should they think it wrong to ory when they find they can get so 
much by it T When they have learned the value of their silence they 
take good care not to waste it. In the end they will so exaggerate 
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ita impartaace that no one will be able to pay its pnce, then iroin 
out with ciying they become ezhauated, and are at length silent 
Piolonged oiying on the part of a child neither swaddled nor 
out of health, a child who lacks nothing, is merely the result of 
habit or obstinacy Such tears are no longer the work of nature, 
but the work of the child's nurse, who could not resist its importunity 
and BO has increased it, without considenng that whde she quiets 
the child to-day she is teaching him to cry louder to-morrow 

Moreover, when caprice or obstinacy is the oause of their tears, 
there is a sure way of stopping them by distracting their attention 
by some pleasant or conspicuous object which makes them forget 
that they want to cry Most nurses excel in this art, and rightly 
used it IS very useful, but it is of the utmost importance that the 
child should not perceive that you moan to distract his attention, 
and that he should be amused without suspecting you are thinking 
about him now this is what most nurses cannot do 

Moat children are weaned too soon The time to wean them is 
when they cut their teeth This generally causes pain and suSenng 
At this time the child instmctively cames everytlung he gets hold 
of to hia mouth to chew it To help forward this process he is given 
as a plaything some hard object such as ivory or a wolf's tooth I 
think this IS a mistake Hard bodies applied to the gums do not 
soften them , far from it, they moke the process of cutting the teeth 
more difficult and painful Let us always take instmct as our 
guide, we never see puppies practising their budding teeth on 
pebbles, iron, or bones, but on wood, leather, rags, soft materials 
which yield to their jaws, and on which the tooth leaves its mark 
We can do nothing simply, not even for our children Tojrs of 
silver, gold, coral, cut crystal, rattles of every pnce and kmd, what 
vam and useless appliances Away with them all' Let us have 
no corals or rattles, a small branch of a tree with its leaves and 
fruit, a stick of hquonce which he may suck and chew, wdl amuse 
him as well as these splendid trifles, and they will have this ad- 
vantage at least, he will not be brought up to luxury from his birth 
It IS admitted that pap is not a very wholesome food Boiled 
milk and uncooked flour cause gravel and do not suit the stomach 
In pap the flour is less thoioughly cooked than m bread and it has 
not fermented I think biead and milk or nce-cream are better 
If you w ill have pap, the flour should be lightly cooked beforehand 
In my own country they make a very pleasant and wholesome soup 
from flour thus heated Meat-broth or soup is not a very suitable 
food and should be used os httle as possible The child must first 
get used to chewing his food, this is the right way to bring the teeth 
through, and when the child begins to swallow, the saliva mixed 
with the food helps digestion 

I would have them first chew dried frmt or crusts. I should 
pve them as playthings httle bits of dry bread or biscuits, like the 
Piedmont bread, known in the country as “ gnsses ” By dmt of 
Boftemng this bread m the mouth some of it is eventually swallowed. 
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the teeth come through of themselree, end the child u weaned 
almost imperceptibly. Feasants have usnallj very good digestions, 
and they are weaned with no more ado 

From the very first children hear spoken language, we speak to 
them before they can understand or even imitate spoken sounds 
The vocal organs ore still sti5, and only gradually lend themselves 
to the reproduction of the sounds heard, it is even doubtful whether 
these sounds are heard distinctly as we hear them The nurse may 
amuse the child with songs and with very merry and varied mtona- 
tion, but I object to her bewildering the child with a multitude of 
vain words of which it understands nothing but her tone of voice 
I would have the first words he hears few in number, distinctly and 
often repeated, while the words tliemselves should be relate to 
things which can first be shown to the child. That fatal facility in 
the use of words we do not understand begins earlier than we t hink 
In the sehoolroom the scholar listens to the verbiage of his master 
as he listened in the cradle to the babble of his nurse I think it 
would be a very useful education to leave him in ignorance of both. 

All sorts of ideas crowd in upon us when we try to consider the 
development of speech and the child’s first words Whatever we 
do they all learn to talk in the same way, and all philosophical 
speculations are utterly useless 

To begin with, they have, so to say, a grammar of their own. 
whose rules and syntax are more general than onr own, if you 
attend carefully you will be surprised to find how exactly they 
follow certam analogies, very much mistaken if you like, but very 
regular, these forms are only objectionable because of their harsh- 
ness or because they are not recogmsed by custom I have just 
heard a child severely scolded by his father for saying, " Mon 
p6re, irai-je-t-y f ” Now we see that this child was following the 
analogy more closely than our grammarians, for as they say to him, 
" Vae-y,” why should ho not say, " Irai-je-t-y7 ” Notice too the 
skilful way in which he avoids the hiatus in irai-je-y or.y-irai-je ? 
Is it the poor child’s fault that we have so unskilfully deprived the 
phrase of this determinative adverb " y,” because we did not know 
what to do with it 7 It is an intolerable piece of pedantry and most 
superfluous attention to detail to make a point of correcting all 
children’s little sins against the customary expression, for they 
always cure themselves with time Always spook correctly before 
them, let them never bo so hajipy with any one as with you, and be 
sure that their speech will be imperceptibly modelled upon yours 
without any correction on your part 

But a much greater evil, and one far less easy to guard against, 
la that they ore urged to speak too much, os if people were afraid 
they would not learn to talk of themselvee This indiscreet zeal 
produces an effect directly opposite to what is meant They speak 
later and more confusedly, the extreme attention paid to every- 
lliing they say makes it unnecessary for them to speak distinctly, 
and as they will scarce'y open their mouths, many oi them contract 
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a vicioua pronunciation and a confused speech, which last all then 
life and make them almost umntelhgible 

1 have lived much among peasants, and I never knew one of them 
hap, man or woman, boy or girl Why is this ? Are their speech 
organs differently made from our own ■* No, but they are differently 
used There is a hillock facmg my window on which the children 
of the place assemble for their games Although they are far 
enough away, I can distinguish perfectly what they say, and often 
get good notes for this book Eveiy day my ear deceives me as to 
their age I hear the voices of children of ten, 1 look and see the 
height and features of children of three or four This eipenence is 
not confined to me, the townspeople who come to see me, and 
whom 1 consult on this pomt, all fall into the same mistake 

This results from the fact that, up to five or six, children in town, 
brought up in a room and under the care of a nursery governess, do 
not need to speak above a whisper to make themselves heard As 
soon as their lips move people take pains to make out what they 
mean, they are taught words which they repeat maccurately, and 
by paying gieat attention to them the people who are always with 
them rather guess what they meant to say than what they said. 

It 13 qmte a different matter in the country A peasant woman 
13 not always with her child , he is obliged to learn to say very clearly 
and loudly what he wants, if he is to make himself understood 
Children scattered about the fields at a distance from their fathers, 
mothers and other children, gam practice in making themselves 
heard at a distance, and in adapting the loudness of the voice to the 
distance which separates them from those to whom they want to 
speak Tins is the real way to learn pronunciation, not by stammer- 
ing out a few vowels into the ear of an attentive governess So 
when you question a peasant child, he may be too shy to answer, 
but what be says he says distinctly, while the nurse must serve as 
interpieter for the town child, without her one can understand 
nothing of what he is muttering between his teeth t 

As they grow older, the boys ore supposed to be cured of this 
fault at college, the girls in the convent schools, and indeed both 
usually speak more clearly than children brought up entirely at 
home But they are prevented from acquiring as clear a pronuncia- 
tion as the peasants m this way — they are required to learn all sorts 
of things by heart, and to repeat aloud what they have learnt, for 
when they are studying they get into the way of gabbling and pro- 
nouncing carelessly and ill , it is still worse when they repeat their 
lessons they cannot find the nght words, they drag out their 
syllables This is only possible when the memory hesitates, the 

' There are exceptions to this , and often those children who at first ore 
most difficult to hear, become the noisiest when they begm to raise their 
voices But if I were to enter into all these details I should never make 
an end, every sensible reader ought to see that defect and excess, caused 
by the same abuse, are both corrected by my method I regard the two 
maxims as inseperable — always enough — never too much When the 
first is well established, the latter necessarily follows on it 
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tongue does not itammer of itself. Thna they acquire or continue 
habits of bad pronunciation. Later on you will see that Emile does 
not acquire such habits or at least not &om this cause 

I grant you uneducated people and villagers often fall into the 
opposite extreme They almost always speak too loud, their 
pronunciation is too exact, and leads to rough and coarse articula- 
tion, their accent is too pronounced, they choose their expressions 
badly, etc 

But, to begin with, this extreme strikes me as much leas dangerous 
than the other, for the first law of speech is to make oneself under- 
stood, and the chief fault is to fail to be understood To pnde 
ourselves on having no accent is to pnde ourselves on ndding our 
phrases of strength and elegance Emphasis is the soul of speech, 
it gives it its feeling and truth Emphasis deceives less than words, 
perhaps that is why well-educated people are so afraid of it From 
the custom of saying every thing in the same tone has arisen that of 
pokmg fun at people without their knowing it When emphasis is 
prosonbed, its place is taken by all sorts of ndiculous, affected, and 
ephemeral pronunciations, such as one observes especially among 
the young people about court It is this affectation of speech and 
manner which makes Frenchmen disagreeable and repulsive to 
other nations on first acquaintance Emphasis is found, not in 
their speech, but in their bearing That is not the vay to make 
themselves attractive 

All these httle faults of speech, which you are so afraid the 
children will acquire, are mere triffes, they may be prevented or 
corrected with the greatest ease, but the faults which are taught 
them when you make them speak in a low, indistinct, and timid 
voice, when you are always criticising their tone and finding fault 
with their words, are never cured A man who has only learnt to 
speak in society of fine ladies could not make himself beard at the 
head of his troops, and would make little impression on the rabble 
in a not First teach the child to speak to men, he will be able to 
speak to the women when required 

Brought up in all the rustic simplicity of the country, your 
cluldren will gain a more sonorous voice, they will not acquire the 
hesitating stammer of town children, neither will they acquire the 
expressions nor the Lone of the villagers, or if they do they will 
easily lose them, their master being with them from their eaihest 
years, and more and more in their society the older they groiv, will 
be able to prevent or efface by speaking correctly himself the impres- 
sion of the peasants' talk Eniile will speak the purest French I 
know, but he will speak it more distinctly and with a better articula- 
tion than myself 

The child who is tiying to speak should hear nothing but words 
he can uaderstand, not ebauld he say words he cannot articulate 
Ills efforts lead him to repeat the same syllable as if he were practising 
its clear pronunciation When he bcema bo stammer, do not try to 
understand him To expect to be alwa5'‘B listened to is a form of 
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tyraDnj which ia not good for the child See carefully to hfe real 
needa, and let him try to make yon understand the rest Still 'less 
should you hurry him into speech , he will learn to talk when he feels 
the want of it 

It has indeed been remarked that those who begin to speak very 
late never speak so distinctly as others, but it is not because they 
talked late that they are hesitating, on the contrary, they began to 
talk late because they hesitate, if not, why did they begin to talk 
so late ? Have they less need of speech, have they been less urged 
to it 7 On the contrary, the anxiety aroused with the first suspicion 
of rlns backwardness leads people to tease them much more to begin 
to talk than those who articulated earlier, and this mistaken zeaj 
may do much to make their speech confused, when with less haste 
they might have had time to bring it to greater perfection. 

Children who are forced to speak too soon have no tune to learn 
either to pronounce correctly or to understand what they are mode 
to say, while left to themselves they first practise the easiest 
syllables, and then, adding to them little by httle some meaning 
which their gestures explain, they teach you their own words before 
they learn youra By this means they do not acquire your words 
till they have understood them Being in no hurry to use them, 
they begin by carefully observing the sense in which you use them, 
and when they are sure of them they adopt them 

The worst evil resulting from the precocious use of speech by 
young children is that we not only fall to understand the fiiut words 
they use, we misunderstand them without knowing it, so that 
while they seem to answer us correctly, they fail to understand us 
and we them This is the most frequent cause of our surprise at 
children’s sayings, we attnbute to them ideas which they did not 
attach to their words This lack of attention on our part to the 
real meamng which words have for children seems to me the cause 
of their earliest misconceptions, and these misconceptions, even 
when corrected, colour their whole course of thought for the rest of 
their life I shall have several opportunities of illustrating these 
by examples later on 

Let the child’s vocabulary, therefore, be limited, ib is very 
undesirable that he should have more words than ideas, that he 
should be able to say more than he thinks One of the reasons why 
peasants are generally shrewder than townsfolk is, I think, that 
their vocabulary is smaller They have few ideas, but those foir 
are thoroughly grasped 

The infant is progressing in several ways at once, he is learmng 
to talk, eat, and walk about the same time This is really the first 
phase of his life Lp till now, he was httle more than he was before 
birth; he had neither feeling noi thought, he was barely capable of 
sensation, he was unconscious of his own existence 

" Vivit, et est vitffl nescius ipae sus " — Ovid. 
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Wk have now reached the second phase of life, infancv, strictly 
so-called, is over, for the words infaTis and ynifir are not synonymous 
The latter moludea the former, which means literally “ one who 
cannot speak, ” thus Valerius speaks of 'pueTum infanlem But I 
shall continue to use the word child (French enfant) according to 
the custom of our language till an age for which thcxo is another 
term 

When children begin to talk they cry less This progress is quite 
natural , one language supplants another As soon as they can say 
“ It hurts me,” why should they cry, unless the pam is too sharp for 
words ! If they still cry, those about them are to blame When 
once Emile has said, “It hurts me,” it will take a very sharp pain to 
make him ci^' 

If the chJd IS delicate and sensitive, if by nature he begins to cry 
for nothing, I let him cry m vain and soon check his tears at their 
source ^ long as he cries I will not go near him, I come at once 
when he leaves off crying He wall soon be quiet when he wants to 
call me, or rather he will utter a single cry Children learn the 
meamng of signs by their effects, they have no other meaning for 
them. However much a child hurts himself wheu he is alone, he 
rarely cries, unless he expects to be heard 

Should he fall or hump his head, or make his nose bleed, or out his 
fingeiB, I shall show no alarm, nor shall I make any fuss over him; 
I shall take no notice, at any rate at first The harm is done, he 
must bear it, all my zeal could only frighten him more and make 
him more nervous Indeed it is not the blow but the fear of it 
which distresses us when we are hurt I shall spare him this suffer- 
ing at least, for he will oertainly regard the injury as he sees me 
regard it, if he finds that I hasten anxiously to hun, if I pity him 
or oomfort turn, he will think he is badly hurt. If he finds 1 t^e no 
notice, he will soon recover himself, and will think the wound is 
healed when it ceases to hurt This is the time for his first lesson m 
courage, and by bearing shgbt ills without fear we gradually learn 
to bear greater 

1 shall not take pains to prevent Emile hurting himself, far from 
it, I should be vexed if he never hurt himself, if he grew up un- 
acquainted with pom To bear pain u his first and most useful 
lesson. It seems as if ohildren were small and weak on purpose to 
teach them these valuable lessons without danger The child has 
such a little way to fall he will not break his leg, if he knocks hun- 
self with a abok he will not break his arm, if he seizes a sharp knife 
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he 'Will not grasp it tight enough to make a deep wound So far aa 
1 know, no child, left to himself, has erer been known to kill or 
msim itself, or even to do itself any senoua harm, imleea it has been 
foohshly left on a high place, or alone near the fire, or 'withm reach 
of dangerous weapons What is there to be said for all the 
paraphernaha with which the child is surrounded to shield him on 
every side so that he grows up at the mercy of pain, with neither 
courage nor experience, so that he thinks he is killed by a pm-pnck 
and faints at the sight of blood? 

With our foolish and pedantic methods we are always preventing 
children from learning what they could learn much better by them- 
selves, while we neglect what we alone can teach them Can any- 
thing be sillier than the pains taken to teach them to walk, os if 
there were any one who was unable to walk when he gro'ws up 
through his nurse's neglect 7 How many we see walking badly all 
their life because they were lU taught 7 

Emile shall have no head-pads, no gc-carts, no leading-stnngB , 
or at least as soon aa he can put one foot before another he shall 
only be supported along pavements, and he shall be taken qmckly 
across them 1 Instead of keepmg him mewed up m a stufiy room, 
take him out into a meadow every day, let him run about, let him 
struggle and fall again and again, the oftener the better, he will 
learn all the sooner to pick himself up The dehghts of hterty will 
moke up for many bruises My pupil 'will hurt himself oftener than 
yours, but he will always be merry, your pupils may receive fewer 
mjuncs, but they are always thwarted, constrained and sod 1 
doubt whether they are any better off 

As their stiengtn increases, children have also less need for tears 
They can do more for themselves, they need the help of others lees 
frequently With strength comes the sense to use it It is with 
this second phase that the real personal life has its beginning, it is 
then that the child becomes conscious of himself During every 
moment of his life memory calls up the feeling of self, he becomes 
really one person, always the same, and therefore capable of joy or 
sorrow Hence we must begin to consider him as a moral being 

Although we know approximately the limits of human life and 
our chances of attaining those hmits, nothing is more uncertam than 
the length of the life of any one of us Very few reach old age 
The chief risks occur at the beginmng of life, the shorter our post 
life, the less we must hope to live Of all the children who are born 
scarcely one half reach adolescenoe, and it is very likely your pupil 
will not live to be a man 


What IB to be thought, therefore, of that cruel education which 
^jBacnfices the present to an uncertain future, that burdens a child 
ae nalt h sorts of restrictions and begins by making him miserable, 
'rder to prepare him for some far-ofi happmess which he may 


xhere is nothme so absurd and besitatmg as the gait of those who 
'E been kept too long in leading-strings when they were httle This is 
e of the observations which are considered trivial because they are true 
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never enjoy T Even if I considered that education wise in its aims, 
how could I view without indignation those poor wretohes subjected 
to an intolerable slavery and condemned hke galley-slaves to endleos 
toil, with no certainty that they will gam anything by it T The age 
of harmless mirth is spent in tears, punishments, threats, and slavery 
You torment the poor thing for his good, you fad to see that you 
are calhng Death to snatch him from these gloomy surroundings 
Who can say how many chddren fall victims to the excessive care of 
their fathers and mothersT They are happy to escape from this 
cruelty, this is all that they gam from the dU they are forced to 
endure they die without regretting, havmg known nothing of life 
but its sorrows 

Men, be kind to your fellow-men , this is your first duty, kmd to 
every age and station, kind to all that is not foreign to humanity 
What wisdom can you find that is greater than kindness 7 Love 
chddhood, indulge its sports, its pleasures, its dehghtful instincts 
Who has not sometimes regretted that age when laughter was ever 
on the hps, and when the heart was ever at peace 7 Why rob these 
innocents of the joys which pass so quickly, of that precious gift 
which they cannot abuse 7 Why fill with bitterness the fleeting days 
of early childhood, days which wdl no more return for them than 
for you 7 Fathers, can you tell when death will call your chddren 
to mm 7 Do not lay up sorrow for yourselves by robbing them of 
the short span which nature has allotted to them As soon as they 
are aware of the joy of life, let them rejoice m it, so that whenever 
God calls them they may not die without havmg tasted the joy of 
hfe 

How people wdl ciy out against me) I bear from afar the shouts 
of that false wisdom which is ever dragging us onwards, counting 
the present as nothing, and pursuing without a pause a future 
which flies as we pursue, that false wisdom which removes us from 
our place and never brings us to any other 

Now IS the time, you say, to corroot hia evil tendencies; we must 
increase suffering in chddhood, when it is less keenly felt, to lessen 
it in manhood But how do you know that you can carry out all 
these fine schemes, how do you know that all this fine teaching 
with which you overwhelm the feeble mind of the ohild will not do 
him more harm than good m the future? How do you know that 
you can spare him anything by the vexations you heap upon h im 
now 7 Why inflict on him more ills than befit his present condition 
unless you are quite sure that these present dis wdl save him future 
dl 7 And what proof can you give me that those evil tendencies you 
profess to cure are not the result of your foolish precautions rather 
than of nature 7 What a poor sort of foresight to make a child 
wretched m the present with the more or less doubtful hope of 
making him happy at some future day If such blundering thinhen 
fad to distinguish between hberty and licence, between a merry 
chdd and a spoilt dorhng, let them learn to disonmmate. 

Let ua not forget what befita our present state in the puiamt of 
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vain fancies Manliind has its place in the seqaenoe of things, 
childhood has its place in the sequence of human life, the man 
must be treated as a man and the child os a child Give each his 
place, and keep him theie Control human passions according to 
man’s nature, that is all we can do for his welfare The rest 
depends on external forces, which are beyond our oontroL 

Absolute good and evil are unknown to us In this life they are 
blended together, we never enjoy any perfectly pure feolmg, nor 
do we remain for more than a moment m the same state The 
feelings of our minds, like the changes in our bodies, are m a con- 
tinual flux Good and ill are common to all, but in vaiying propor- 
tions The happiest is he who auifers least, the most miserable is 
he who enjoys least Ever more sorrow than joy — this is the lot of 
all of us Man’s happmeas in this world is but a negative state, it 
must be reckoned by the fewness of his ills 

Every feehng of hardship is inseparable from the deeire to escape 
from it, every idea of pleasure &om tho desire to enjoy it All 
desire implies a want, and all wants are painful , hence our wretched- 
ness consists in the disproportion between our desires and our 
powers A conscious being whose powers were equal to his desires 
would be perfectly happy 

What then is human wisdom ? Where is the path of true happi- 
ness 7 Tlie mere limitation of our desires is not enough, for U uey 
were less than our powers, part of oui faculties would be idle, and 
we should not enjoy ouc whole being, neither is the mere extension 
of our powers enough, for if our desires were also increased we should 
only be the more miserable True happiness consists m decreasing 
the difference between cur desires and our powers, in establishing a 
perfect equilibnum between tho power and the will Then only, 
when all its forces are employed, will the soul be at rest and man 
will find himself in his true position 

In this condition, nature, who does everything for the best, has 
placed him from the first To begin with, she gives him only such 
desiree as are necessary for self-preservation and such powers as are 
sufficient for their satisfaction All the rest she has stored m bis 
mind os a sort of reserve, to be drawn upon at need It is only in 
this primitive condition that we find the equilibrium between desire 
and power, and then alone man is not unhappy As soon as his 
potential powers of mind begin to function, imagination, more 
powerful than all the rest, awakes, and precedes all the rest It is 
imagination which enlarges the bounds of possibihty for us, whether 
for good or ill, and therefore stimulates and feeds desires by the hope 
of aatiafjnng them But the object which seemed within our grasp 
flies quicker than we can follow, when we think we have grasped it, 
it transforms itself and is again far ahead of us We no longer 
perceive the country we have traversed, and we think nothing of it, 
that which lies before us becomes vaster and stretches still before 
us Thus we exhaust our strength, yet never reach our goal, and 
the nearer we ore to pleasure, the further we ore from happiness. 
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On the other hand, the more nearly a man’i condition approxi- 
mates to this state of nature the less mSerence is there between hla 
desires and hia powers, and happiness is therefore less remote 
Lacking everything, he is never less miserable; for misery conslatB, 
not in Qie lack of things, but in the needs which they inspire 

The world of reahty has its bounds, the world of imagination is 
boundless, as we cannot enlarge the one, let us restrict the other, 
for all the sufferings which really make us miserable arise from the 
difference between the real and the imaginary Health, strength, 
and a good conscience excepted, all the good things of life are a 
matter of opimon, except bodily suffenng and remorse, all our 
woes are imaginary You will tell me this is a commonplace, I 
admit it, but its practical application is no commonplace, and it is 
with practice only that we are now concerned 

What do you mean when you say, “ Man is weak " 1 The term 
weak implies a relation, a relation of the creature to whom it is 
applied An insect or a worm whose strength exceeds its needs is 
strong, an elephant, a lion, a conqueror, a hero, a god himself, 
whose needs exceed his strength is weak The rebelhous angel 
who fought against his own nature was weaker than the happy 
mortal who u, living at peace according to nature When man is 
content to bo himself he is strong indeed, when he strives to be 
more than man he is weak indeed But do not imagine that you 
can increase your strength by increasing your powers Not so; if 
your pnde increases more rapidly your strength is diminished Let 
us measure the extent of our sphere and remain in its centre like the 
spider in its web, we shall have strength sufficient for our needs, 
we shall have no cause to lament our weakness, for we shall never 
be aware of it 

The other animals possess only such powers as are required for 
self-preeervatiou , man alone has more Is it not very strange that 
this superlluity should make him miserable ? In evert' land a man’s 
labour yields more than a bare living If he were wise enough to 
disregard this surplus he would always have enough, for he would 
never have too much “ Great needs,” said Favorin, “ spring from 
great wealth, and often the best way of getting what we want is to 
get nd of what we have ” By stnvung to increase our happiness 
we change it into wretchedness If a man were content to live, he 
would live happy , and he would therefore be good, for what would 
he have to gam by nee ? 

If we were immortal we should all be miserable, no doubt it is 
hard to die, but it is sweet to think that we shall not live for ever, 
and that a better life mil put an end to the sorrows of this world 
If we had the offer of immortality here below, who would accept the 
sorrowful gift ft What resources, what hopes, what consolation 
would be left against the cruelties of fate and man’s injustice f The 
Ignorant man never looks before; he knows httle of the value of 

t You understand I am speaking of those who Chink, and not of the 
crowd. 
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life and does nob fear to lose it, the wise man sees things of greater 
worth and prefers them to it Half knowledge and sham wisdom 
set ua thinking about death and what hes beyond it, and they thus 
create the worst of our ills The wise man bears life’s ills all the 
better because he knows he must die Life would be too dearly 
bought did we not know that sooner or later death will end it 

Our moral ilia are the result of prejudice, crime alone eioepted, 
and that depends on onraelTea, our bodily ills either put an end to 
themselves or to ua Time or death will cure them, but the lest wa 
know how to besx it, the greater is our pain, and we suffer more in 
our efforts to cure our diseasea than if we endured them Live 
according to nature , be patient, get nd of the doctors, you will not 
escape death, but you will only die once, while the doctors make 
you die daily through your diseased imagination, their lying art, 
instead of prolonging your days, robs you of all delight in them I 
am always asking what real good this art has done to mankind 
True, the doctors cure some who would have died, but they kill 
milhons who would have lived If you are wise you will deolme to 
take part in this lottery when the odds are so great against you 
Suffer, die, or get better, but whatever you do, live while you are 
ahve 

Human institutions are one mass of folly and contradiction As 
our life loses its value we sot a higher price upon it The old regret 
life more than the young, they do not want to lose all they have 
spent in prepanng for its enjoyment At sixty it is cruel to die 
when one has not begun to hve Man is credited with a strong 
desire for self-preservation, and this desire exists, but we fail to 
perceive that this desire, as felt by us, is largely the work of man 
In a natural state man is only eager to preserve his life while he 
has the means for its preservation, when self-preservation is no 
longer possible, be resigns himself to bis fate and dies without vain 
torments Nature teaches us the first law of resignation Savages, 
like wild beasts, make very httle struggle against death, and meet 
it almost without a murmur When tliis natural law is overthrown 
reason establishes another, but few discern it, and man’s resignation 
is never so complete as nature’s 

Prudence 1 Prudence which is ever bidding us look forward into the 
future, a future which m many cases we shall never reach, here is 
the real source of all our troubles 1 How mod it is for so short-lived a 
creature as man to look forward into a future to which he rarely 
attains, while he neglects the present which is his 7 this madness is 
all the more fatal smee it increases with years, and the old, alwavs 
timid, prudent, and miserly, prefer to do without necessaries to-day 
that they may have luxuries at a hundred Thus we grasp eveiy- 
thmg, we cling to everythmg, we are anxious about time, place, 
people, things, all that is and will be, we ourselves are but the least 
part of ourselves We spread ourselves, so to speak, over the whole 
world, and all this vast expanse becomes sensitive No wonder 
our woes increase when we may be wounded on every side How 
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many prinoea make themaelvea miserable for the loss of lands they 
never saw, and how many merohanta lament in Fane over eoine 
misfortune in the Indies I 

Is it nature that camea men so far from their real selves 7 la it 
her will that each should learn hia fate from others and even be the 
lost to learn it; so that a man diea happy or miserable before be 
knows what he is about There is a healthy, cheerful, strong, and 
vigorous man, it does me good to see him, his eyes tell of content 
and well-being, he is the picture of happiness A letter cornea by 
post , the happy man glances at it, it is addressed to him, he opens 
it and reads it In a moment he is changed, he turns pale and falls 
mto a swoon When hp comes to himself he weeps, laments, and 
groans, he tears his hair, and his shrieks re-echo through the air 
You would say he was in convulsions Fool, what harm has this 
bit of paper done you ’ What limb has it tom away ’ What crime 
has it made you comrmt 7 What change has it wrought in you to 
reduce you to this state of misery 7 

Had the letter miscamed, had some kindly hand thrown it into 
the fire, it strikes me that the fate of this mortal, at once happy and 
unhappy, would have offered us a strange problem His misfortunes, 
you say, were real enough Granted, but he did not feel them 
What of that! His happiness was imaginary I admit it, health, 
wealth, a oontented spirit, are mere dreams We no longer live m 
our own place, we live outside it What does it profit us to live in 
such fear of death, when all that makes life worth living is our own ’ 

Oh, man ' live your own life and you will no longer be wretched 
Keep to your appointed place in the order of nature and nothing 
can tear you from it Do not kick against the stem law of neceasitv, 
nor waste in vain resistance the strength bestowed on you by 
heaven, not to prolong or extend your existence, but to preserve it 
so far and so long as heaven pleases Your freedom and your 
power extend as far and no further than your natural strength, 
anything more is but slavery, deceit, and tnekery Power itself is 
servile when it depends upon public opinion, for you are dependent 
on the prejudices of others when you rule them by means of those 
prejudices To lead them os you will, they must be led as they 
will They have only to change their way of thinking and you are 
forced to change your course of action Those who approach you 
need only contnve to sway the opinions of those you rule, or of 
the favourite by whom you are ruled, or those of your own family 
or theirs Had you the genius of Themistocles,! viziers, courtiers, 
priests, soldiers, servants, babblers, the very children themselves,’ 
would lead you hko a child m the midst of your legions Whatever 

’ " You see that little boy,” said Themistocles to his friends, ” the fate 
of Greece is in hu hands, for he rules his mother and his mother rules me 
I rule the Athenians and the Athenians rule the Greeks ” What petty 
creatures we should often find controlling great empires if we traced the 
course of power from the prince to those who secretly put that power m 
motion. ^ 
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you do, youi actual authonty can never extend beyond your own 
powers As soon as you are obliged to see with another’s eyes you 
moat will what he wills You say with pnde, " My people are my 
subjects" Granted, but what are you? The subject of your 
minis ters. And your numatera, what are they? The subjects of 
their clerks, their mistresses, the servants of their servants Grasp 
all, usurp all, and then pour out your silver with both hands, set 
up your battenes, raise the gallows and the wheel, make laws, 
lasUB proclamations, multiply your spies, your soldiers, your hang- 
men, your prisons, and your chains Poor little men, what good 
does it do you ’ You will be no better served, you will be none the 
less robbed and deceived, you will be no nearer absolute power 
You will say contmnally, “ It is our will,” and you will continually 
do the will of others 

There is only one man who gets his own way — he who can get it 
single-handed, therefore freedom, not power, is the greatest good 
That man is truly free who desires what he is able to perform, and 
does what he desires This is my fundamental maxim Apply it 
to childhood, and all the rules of education spring from it 

Society has enfeebled man, not merely by robbing him of the right 
to hia own strength, but still more by making his strength insufficient 
tor his needs This is why his desires increase in proportion to his 
weakness , and this is why the child is weaker than the man If a 
man la strong and a child u weak it is not because the strength of 
the one is absolutely greater than the strength of the other, but 
because the one can naturally provide for himself and the other 
cannot Thus the man will have more desires and the child more 
caprices, a word which means, I take it, desires u'hich are not true 
needs, desires which can only be satisfied with the help of others 

I have already given the reason for this state of weakness 
Parental affection is nature’s provision against it, but parental 
affection may be carried to excess, it may be wanting, or it may be 
ill applied Parents who live under our ordinary social conditions 
bring their child into these conditions too soon By increasing hia 
needs they do not relieve his weakness, they rather increase it 
They further increase it by demanding of him what nature does not 
demand, by subjecting to their will what little strength he has to 
furthei his own wishes, by making slaves of themselves or of him 
instead of recognising that mutual dependence which should result 
from his weakness or their affection 

The wise man can keep his own place, but the child who does not' 
know what hia place is, is unable to keep it There are a thousand 
ways out of it, and it is the business of those who liave charge of the 
child to keep him in hjs place, and tins is no easy task He should 
be neither beast nor man, but a child He must feel his weakness, 
but not suffer through it, he must be dependent, but he must not 
obey, he must ask, not command He is only subject to others 
because of his needs, and because they see better than he what he 
really needs, what may help or hinder his existence No one, not 
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even hu father, haa the right to bid the child do what 13 of no use to 

him 

Wlien our natural tendencies have not been interfered with by 
human prejudice and human institutions, the happiness alike of 
children and of men consists m the enjoyment of their hberty But 
the child’s liberty is restricted by his lack of strength Ke who does 
as he hkee is happy provided he is self-sufficing, it is so with the 
man who is hving in a state of nature He who does what he likes 
IS not happy if his desires exceed his strength , it is so with a child 
m like conditions Even in a state of nature children only enjoy 
an imperfect liberty, hke that enjoyed by men in social life E^h 
of us, unable to dispense with the help of others, becomes so far 
weak and wretched We were meant to be men, laws and customs 
thrust us back mto infancy The neb and great, the very kings 
themselves are but children, they see that we are ready to reheve 
their misery, this makes them childishly vain, and they are qmte 
proud of the care bestowed on them, a care which they would never 
get if they were grown men 

These are weighty considerations, and they provide a solution for 
all the conflicting problems of our social system There are two 
kinds of dependence- dependence on things, which is the work of 
nature, and dependence on men, which is the work of society 
Dependence on things, being non-moral, does no injury to liberty 
and begets no vices, dependence on men, being out of order, t gives 
rise to every kind of vice, and through this master and slave become 
mutually depraved If there is any cure for this social evil, it is 
to be found m the substitution of law for the mdmdual, m arming 
the general will with a real strength beyond the power of any 
individual will If the Ians of nations, like the laws of nature, 
could never be broken by any human power, dependence on men 
would become dependence on things, all the advantages of a state 
of nature would be combined with all the advantages of social life 
in the commonwealth The liberty which preserves a man from 
vice would be united with the morality which raises him to virtue 

Keep the child dependent on things only By this course of 
education you will have followed the order of nature Let his 
unreasonable wishes meet with physical obstacles only, or the 
punishment which leeults from his own actions, lessons which will 
be recalled when the same circumstances occur again It is enough 
to prevent him from wrong doing without forbidding him to do 
wrong Expenence or lack of power should take the place of law 
Give mm, not what ha wants, but what he needs Let there be no 
question of obedience for him or tyranny for you Supply the 
strength he lacks just so far as is required for freedom, not for 
power, so that he may receive your services with a sort of shame, 
and look forward to the time when he may dispense with them and 
may achieve the honour of self help 

1 In my Princtples of PoMtcal Law it is proved tbat no private will can 
be ordered m the social system 
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Nature providea for the child’s growth in her own fashion, and 
this should never be thwarted Do not make bim ait atill when he 
wants to run about, nor run when he wants to be quiet If we did 
not spoil our children’s wills by our blunders their desires would be 
free from caprice Let them run, jump, and shout to their heart’s 
content AU their own activities are instmcta of the body for its 
growth m strength, but you should regard with suspicion those 
wishes which they cannot carry out for themselves, those which 
others must carry out for them Then you must distinguish care- 
fully between natural and artificial needs, between the needs of 
budding capnce and the needs which spnng from the overflowing 
life just described 

I have aheady told you what you ought to do when a child ones 
for this thing or that I will only add that os soon as he has wolds 
to ask for what he wants and accompanies his demands with tears, 
either to get his own way quicker or to ovcr-nde a refusal, he should 
never have his way If his words were prompted by a real need 
you should recognise it and satisfy it at once, but to yield to his 
tears is to encourage him to cry, to teach him to doubt your kind- 
ness, and to think that you are influenced more by his importunity 
than your own good-will If he does not think you kind he will 
soon think you unkind, if he thinks you weak he will soon become 
obstmate, what you mean to give must be given at once Be chary 
of refusing, but, having refusu, do not change your mind 

Above all, beware of teaching the child empty phrases of pohto- 
nees, which serve as spells to subdue those around him to his will, 
and to get him what he wants at once The artificial education of 
the nch never fads to make them politely impenous, by teaching 
them the words to use so that no one will dare to lesist them 
Their children have neither the tone nor the manner of suppliants, 
they are as haughty or even more haughty in their entreaties than 
in their commands, as though they were more certain to be obeyed 
You see at once that “ If you please ” means “ It pleases me,” and 
“ I beg ” means " I command ” What a fine sort of politeness 
which only succeeds in changing the meamng of words so that every 
word IS a command I For my own part, I would rather Emile were 
rude than haughty, that he should say “Do this” as a request, 
rather than “ Please ” as a command. What concerns me is his 
meamng, not his words 

There is such a thing as excessive seventy as well as excessive 
indulgence, and both alike should be avoided If you let cluldren 
Buffer you risk then health and life, you make them miserable now, 
if you take too much pains to spare them every kind of uneosmess 
you are laying up much misery for them in the future, you are 

E iaking them delicate and over-sensitive, you are taking them out 
f their place among men, a place to which they must sooner or 
liter return, in spite of all your pains You will say I am falhng 
into the same mistake as those bad [atheis whom I blamed for 
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sacnfioing the present happineea of their children to a future which 
may never be theirs 

Not BO, for the hberty I give my pupil makes up for the slight 
hardships to which he is exposed. I see httle fellon s playing in the 
snow, stifi and blue with cold, scarcely able to stir a finger They 
could go and warm themselves if they chose, but they do not choose, 
if you forced them to come m they would feel the harshness of 
constraint a hundredfold more than the sharpness of the cold 
Then what becomes of your grievance T Shall I make your child 
miserable by exposing him to hardships which he is perfectly ready 
to endure f 1 secure his present good by leavmg Him his freedom, 
and his future good by arming him against the evils he will have to 
bear If he had his choice, would he hesitate for a moment between 
you and me ? 

Do you think any man can find true happmess elsewhere than m 
his natural state, and when you try to spare him all Bulfenng, are 
you not taking him out of his natural state ’ Indeed I maintain 
that to enjoy great happiness he must experience shght ills, such is 
hiB nature Too much bodily prosperity corrupts the morals A 
man who knew nothing of suffering would be incapable of ten- 
derness towards his fellow-creatures and ignorant of the joys of 
pity, he would be hard-hearted, unsocial, a very monster among 
men 

Do you know the surest way to mcke your child miserable I Let 
him have everything he wants, for as his wants mcr^e m propor- 
tion to the ease with which they are satisfied, you will be compelled, 
sooner or later, to refuse his demands, and this unlooked-for refusal 
will hurt him more than the lack of what he wants He will want 
your stick first, then your watch, the bird that flies, or the star that 
shines abuve him He will want all he sets eyes on, and unless yon 
were God himself, how could you satisfy him ^ 

Man naturally considers all that he can get as his own In this 
sense Hobbes' theory is true to a certom extent Multiply both our 
wishes and the means of satisfying them, and each will be master 
of all Thus the child, who has only to ask and have, thinks him- 
self the master of the um verse, he considers all men as his slaves, 
and when you are at last compelled to refuse, he takes your refusal 
as an act of rebelhon, for he thinks he has only to command. All 
the reasons you give him , while he is still too young to reason, are 
so many pretences in his eyes , they seem to hun only unkindness , 
the sense of injustice embitters bis disposition, he hates every 
one. Though he has never felt grateful for kindness, he reeenla all 
opposition 

How should I suppose that such a child can ever be happy? Ha 
IS the slave of anger, a prey to the fiercest passions Happy 1 He 
IS a tyrant, at once the basest of slaves and the most wretched of 
oreatures I have known children brought up lik e this who ex- 
pected you to knock the house down, to give them the weather-oook 
on the steeple, to stop a regiment on the march so that they might 
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listen to the band , when they could not get their way they Bcreamed 
and cned and would pay no attention to any one In vain eveiy- 
body strove to please them, as their deeirea were etimulated by the 
ease with which they got their own way, they set their hearts on 
impossibilities, and found themselves face to face with opposition 
and difficulty, pain and grief Scolding, sulking, or in a rage, 
they wept and cned all day Were they really so greatly favoured * 
Weakness, combined with love of power, produces nothing but folly 
and Bulfenng One spoUt child beats the table, another whips the 
sea They may beat and whip long enough before they find con- 
tentment 

If their childhood is made wretched by these notions of power and 
tyranny, what of their manhood, when their relations with their 
fellow-men begin to grow and multiply f Tlioy are used to find 
everything give way to them, what a painful surprise to enter 
society and meet with opposition on every side, to be crushed 
beneath the weight of a umverae which they expected to move at 
will Their insolent manners, their childish vanity, only draw down 
upon them mortification, scorn, and mockery , they swallow insults 
like water, sharp experience soon teaches them that they have 
lealised neither their fioaition nor their strength As they cannot 
do everything, they think they can do nothing They are daunted 
bv unexpected obstacles, degraded by the scorn of men, they 
become base, cowardly, and deceitful, and fall as far below their 
true level as they formerly soared above it. 

Let us come back to the primitive law Nature has made children 
helpless and lu need of aflection, did she make them to be obeyed 
and feared ? Has she given thorn an imposing manner, a stern eye, 
a loud and thieatemug voice with which to make themselves fear^ f 
I understand how the roaring of the lion strikea terror into the other 
beasts, so that they tremble when they behold his temble mane, 
hut of all unseemly, hateful, and ridiculous sights, was there ever 
anything like a body of statesmen in their robes of office with their 
chief at their head bowing down before a swaddled babe, addressing 
him in pompous phrases, while he cries and slavers in reply T 

If we consider childhood itself, is there anything so weak and 
wretched as a child, anything so utterly at the mercy of those about 
it, so dependent on their pity, their core, and their aSection T Does 
it not seem as if his gentle face and touching appearance were 
intended to mterest every one on behalf of his wetness and to 
moke them eager to help him ? And what u there more offensive, 
more unsuitable, than the sight of a sulky or imperious child, who 
commands those about him, and impudently assumes the tones of 
a master towards those without whom he would perish 7 

On the other hand, do you not see how children are fettered by 
the weakness of infancy 7 Do you not see how cruel it is to increase 
this servitude by obedience to our oapricee, by depriving them of 
such Lberty as they have 7 a hberty which can scarcely abuse, 
a hberty the loss of which will do so httle good to them or us If 
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theie ia nothing more ndiculoue than a haughty child, there 13 
nothing that olaima our pity like a timid child With the age of 
reason the child becomes the slave of the oommumty, then why 
forestall this by slavery in the home? Let this brief hour of life be 
free from a yoke which nature has not laid upon it, leave the child 
the use of his natural hberty, which, for a time at least, seoures hun 
from the vices of the slave Brmg me those harsh masters, and 
those fathers who are the slaves of their children, bring them both 
with their frivolous objections, and before they boast of their own 
methods let them for once learn the method of nature 

I return to practical matters I have already said your child 
must not get what he asks, but what be needs, 1 he must never act 
from obedience, but from necessity 

The very words obey and command will be excluded from his 
vocabulary, still more those of duty and obligaiion , but the words 
strength, necessity, weakness, and constraint must have a large 
place in it Before the age of reason it is impossible to form any 
idea of moral beings or social lelations, so avoid, as far as may be, 
the use of words wluch express these ideas, lest the child at an early 
age should attach wrong ideas to them, ideas which you cannot or 
will not destroy when he is older The first mistaken idea he gets 
into hjs bead is the germ of error and vice, it is the first step that 
needs watching Act in such a way that while he only notices 
external objects bis ideas are confined to sensations, let bun only 
seo the physical world around him If not, you may be sure that 
either he will pay no heed to you at all, or he -sill form fantastic 
ideas of the moral world of which you prate, ideas which you will 
never efface as long as he lives 

“Reason with children” was Locke’s chief maxim, it is in the 
height of fashion at present, and I hardly think it is justified by its 
results, those children who have been constantly reasoned with 
strike me as exceedingly silly Of all man’s faculties, reason, which 
is, so to speak, compounded of all the rest, is the last and choicest 
growth, and it is this you would use for the child’s early training 
To make a man reasonable is the coping stone of a good education, 
and yet you profess to train a child through his reason' You begin 
at the wrong end, you make the end the means If children under- 
stood reason they would not need education, but by talking to them 
from theu earliest age in a language they do not understand you 
accustom them to be satisfied with words, to question all that is 
said to them, to think themselves os wise as their teachers, you 
tram them to be argumentative and rebellious, and nhatever you 

* We must recognise that paiu is often necessary, pleasure is sometimes 
needed. So there is only one of the child’s desires which should never be 
complied with, the desire for power Hence, whenever they ask for 
auythmg we must pay special attention to their motive in askmg As 
far as possible give them everything they ask for, provided it can really 
give them pleasure, refuse every thmg they demand from mere caprice 
01 love of power 
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tlunk jou gam from motives of reasoa, you really gam from greedi- 
ness, fear, or vamty with which you are obhged to reinforce your 
ressoning 

Most of the moral lessons which are and can be given to children 
may be reduced to this formula 
Master You must not do that 
Child Why not f 
Master Because it is wrong 
Child Wrong I What is wrong? 

Master What is forbidden you 

Child Why IS it wrong to do what is forbidden T 

Master You will be punished for disobedience 

Child I will do it when no one is looking 

Master We shall watch you 

Chdd I will hide 

Master We shall ask you what you were doing 
Chdd I shall tell a he 
Master You must not tell lies 
Child Why must not I tell lies ? 

Master Because it is wrong, etc 

That IS the inevitable circle Go beyond it, and the child will not 
understand you What sort of use is there in such teachmg? I 
should greatly hke to know what you would substitute for this 
dialogue It would have puzzled Locke himself It is no part of 
a child’s business to know nght and wrong, to perceive the reason 
for a man’s duties 

Nature would have them children before they ere men If we 
try to invert this order we shall produce a forced fruit immature and 
flavourless, fruit which will be rotten before it is npe, we shall 
have young doctors and old children Childhood has its own ways 
of seeing, thinking, and feeling, nothing is more foolish than to try 
and substitute our ways, and I should no more expect judgment m 
a ten-year-old child than I should expect him to be five feet high 
Indeed, what use would reason be to him at that age 7 It is the curb 
of strength, and the child does not need the curb 

When you try to persuade your scholars of the duty of obedience, 
you add to this so-called persuasion compulsion and threats, or still 
worse, flatteiy and bribes Attracted by selfishness or constrained 
by force, they pretend to be convinced by reason They see as 
soon as you do that obedience is to their advantage and disobedi- 
ence to their disadvantage But as you only demand disagreeable 
things of them, and as it is always disagreeable to do another’s will, 
they hide themselves so that they may do as they please, persuaded 
that they are doing no wrong so long as they are not found out, but 
ready, if found out, to own themselves in the wrong for fear of 
worse evils The reason for duty is beyond their age, and there is 
not a man m the world who could make them really aware of it, 
but the feax of punishment, the hope of forgiveness, importumty, 
the difficulty of answering, wnngs from them as many confessionB 
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as you want , and you think you have conviDoed them when you have 
only weaned or frightened them 

What does it all come to? In the first place, by imposing on 
them a duty which they fail to recognise, you make them dismchnod 
to submit to your tyranny, and yon turn away their love, you teach 
them deceit, falsehood, and lying as a way to gain rewards or escape 
punishment, then by accustoming them to conceal a secret motive 
under the cloak of an apparent one, you yourself put into their 
hands the means of deceiving you, of depriving you of a knowledge 
of their real character, of answering you and others with empty 
words whenever they have the chance Laws, you say, though 
binding on conscience, eaercise the same constraint over grown-up 
men That is so, but what are these men but children spoilt by 
education? This is just what you should avoid. Use force with 
children and reasoning with men, this is the natural order, the 
wise man needs no laws 

Treat your scholar according to his age Put him in his place 
from the first, and keep him in it, so that he no longer tries to leave 
it Then before he knows what goodness is, he will be practising 
its chief lesson Give him no orders at all, absolutely none Do 
not even let him think that you claim any authonty over him 
Let him only know that he is weak and you are strong, that his 
condition and yours puts him at your mercy, let this be pierceived, 
learned, and felt Let him early find upon hia proud neck, the 
heavy yoke which nature has imposed upon us, the heavy yoke of 
necessity, under which every finite being must bow Let him find 
this necessity lu things, not in the caprices t of man, let the curb be 
force, not authonty If there is something he should not do, do 
not forbid him, but prevent him without explanation or reasoning, 
what you give him, give it at his first word without prayers or 
entreaties, above all without conditions Give willingly, refuse 
unwillingly, but let your refusal be irrevocable, let no entreaties 
move you, let your “ No,” once uttered, be a wall of brass, against 
which the child may e.xhaust his strength some five or six tunes, 
but in the end he will try no more to overthrow it 

Thus you will make him patient, equable, calm, and resigned, 
even W'heu he does not get all he wants, for it is in man’s nature to 
bear patiently with the nature of things, but not with the lU-will of 
another A child never rebels against, " There is none left,” unless 
he thinks the reply is false Moreover, there is no middle course, 
you must cither make no demands on him at all, or else you must 
fashion him to perfect obedience The worst education of all is to 
leave him hesitating between his own will and yours, constantly 
disputing whether you or he is master, I would rather a hundred 
times that he were master 

It is very strange that ever since people began to think about 

'You may be sure the child will regard as caprice any will which 
opposes his own or any will which be does not understand Now the 
chud does not understand anythmg which interferes with his own fancies. 
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edaoatioD they ihonld have hit upon no other way of guiding 
children than emulation, jealousy, envy, vanity, greMinees, base 
cowardice, all the most dangerous passions, passions ever ready to 
ferment, ever prepared to cormpt the soul even before the body is 
full-grown With every piece of precocious instruction which you 
try to force into their minds you plant a vice in the depths of their 
hearts, foolish teachers think they are doing wonders when they 
are making their scholars wicked in order to teach them what'good- 
nees is, and then they tell us senously, “ Such is man " Yes, such 
IS man, as you have made him Every means has been tried except 
one, the very one which might succeed — well-regulated liberty 
Do not undertake to bring up a child if you cannot guide him 
merely by the laws of what can or cannot be The limits of the 
possible and the impossible are alike unknown to him, so they can 
be extended or contracted around him at your will Without n 
murmur he is restrained, urged on, held back, by the hands of 
necessity alone, he is made adaptable and teachable by the mere 
force of things, without any chance for nee to spring up in him 
for passions do not arise so long as they have accomplishea notlung 

Give 5'our scholar no verbal lessons, he should be taught by 
eipenence alone, never punish him, for he does not know what it 
is to do wrong, never make him say, " Forgive me,” for he does not 
know how to do you wrong Wholly unmoral in his actions, he can 
do nothing morally wrong, and he deserves neither punishment ncr 
reproof 

Already I see the fnghtened rea'^cr comparing this child with 
those of our time , he is mistaken The perpetual restraint imposed 
upon your scholars stimulates their activity, the more subdued 
they are in your presence, the more boisterous they are as soon as 
they are out of your sight They must moke amends to themselves 
in some way or other for the harsh constraint to which you subject 
them Two schoolboys from the town will do more damage in the 
country than all the children of the village Shut up a young 
gentleman and a young peasant in a room, the former will have 
upset and smashed everything before the latter has stirred from bis 
place Why is that, unless that the one hastens to misuse a moment's 
licence, while the other, always sure of freedom does not use it 
rashly And yet the village children, often flattered or constrained, 
are still very far from the state in which 1 would have them kept 

Let us lay it down as an incontroverl ible rule that the first 
impulses of nature are always right, there is no original sin in the 
human heart, the how and why of the entrance of every vice can 
be tiaced The only natural passion is self love or selfishness taken 
111 a wider sense This selfishness is good in itself and in relation to 
ourselves, and as the child has no necessary relations to other 
people he is naturally indifferent to them, his self-love only becomes 
good or bad by the use made of it and the relations established by 
its means Until the time is npe for the appearance of reason, that 
guide of selfishneBS, the mam thing is that the child shall do nothing 
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because you are watching him or listening to him , m a word, nothmg 
because of other people, but only what nature oaks of hun , then he 
will never do wrong 

I do not mean to Bay that he will never do any mischief, never 
hurt himself, never break a costly ornament if you leave it within 
his reach He might do much damage without doing wrong, since 
wrong-doing depends on the harmful intention which wdl never be 
his If once he meant to do harm, bis whole education would be 
ruined, he would be almost hopelessly bad 

Greed considers some things wrong which are not wrong in the 
eyes of reason When you leave free scope to a cluJd’a heedlessness 
you must put anything he could spoil out of his way, and leave 
nothmg fragile or cos tly within his reach Let the room be furnished 
with plain and solid furniture, no mirrors, china, or useless oma- 
mouts My pupil Lmile, who is brought up m the country, shall 
have k room just like a peasant’s Why take such pains to worn it 
when he wnll be so httle in itT I am mistaken, however, he wdl 
ornament it for himself, and we shall soon see how. 

But if, in spite of your precautions, the child contrives to do some 
damage, if he breaks some useful article, do not punish him for your 
carelessness, do not even scold him , let him bear no word of reproval, 
do not even let him eee that he has vexed you, behave just as if 
the thing had come to pieces of itself, you may consider you have 
done great things if you have managed to hold your tongue 

May I venture at this pomt to state the greatest, the most im- 
portant, the most useful rule of education 7 It is Do not save 
tune, but lose it I hope that every-day readers will excuse my 
paradoxes, you cannot avoid paradox if you think for yourself, 
and whatever you may say 1 would rather fall into paradox than 
into prejudice The most dangerous penod in human hie hes 
between birth and the age of twelve It is the time when errors 
and vices sprmg up, while as yet there is no means to destroy them , 
when the means of destruction arc ready, the roots have gone too 
deep to be pulled up If the infant sprang at one bound from its 
mother’s breast to the age of reason, the present type of education 
would be quite suitable, but its natural growth calls for quite a 
difTerent training The mmd should be loft undisturbed till its 
faculties have developed, for while it is blind it cannot see the 
torch you offer it, nor can it follow through the vast expanse of 
ideas a path so faintly traced by reason that the best eyes can 
scarcely follow it 

Therefore the education of the eajhest years should be merely 
negative It consists, not m teaching virtue or truth, but in 
pi'eserving the heart from vice and from the spirit of error If only 
you could let well alone, and get others to follow your example, J 
you could bring your scholar to the nge of twelve strong and 
healthy, but unable to tell his right hand from his left, the eyes of 
his understanding would be open to reason as soon as you began to 
teach him. Free from prejudices and free from habits, there would 
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be nothing in him to counteract the effects of your labours In your 
hands he nould soon become the wisest of men, by doing nothing 
to begin with, you would end inth a prodigy of education 

Reverse the usual practice and you will almost always do nght 
Fathers and teachers who want to make the child, not a child but a 
man of learmng, think it never too soon to scold, correct, reprove, 
threaten, bribe, teach, and reason Do better than they, be 
reasonable, and do not reason with your pupil, more especially do 
not tiy to make him approve what he dislikes, for if reason is 
always connected with disagreeable matters, you make it distasteful 
to him, you discredit it at an early age in a mind not yet ready to 
understand it Exercise his body, his limbs, his senses, his strength, 
but keep his mind idle as long as you can Distrust all opinions 
which appear before the judgment to discnminate between them 
Restrain and ward off strange impressions, and to prevent the 
birth of evil do not hasten to do well, for goodness is only possible 
when enlightened by reason Regard all delays as so much time 
gamed, you have achieved much, you approach the boundaiy 
without loss Leave childhood to npen in your children In a 
word, beware of giving anything they need to-day if it can be 
deferred without danger to to-morrow 
There is another point to be considered which confirms the 
euitabihty of this method it is the child's individual bent, which 
must be thoroughly known before we can choose the fittest moral 
traimng Every mind has its own form, in accordance with which 
it must be controlled, and the success of the pams taken depends 
largely on the fact that he is controlled m this way and no other 
Oh, wise man, take time to observe nature, watch your scholar 
well before you say a word to him, first leave the germ of his char- 
acter free to show itself, do not constrain him in anything, the 
better to see him as he really is Do you think this tune of liberty 
IS wasted? On the contrary, your scholar will be the better em- 
ployed, for this IS the way you yourself will learn not to lose a 
single moment when time is of more value If, however, you begin 
to act before you know what to do, you act at random , you may 
make mistakes, and must retrace your steps, your haste to reach 
your goal will only take you further from it Do not imitate tha 
miser who loses much lest he should lose a httle Sacrifice a little 
time in early childhood, and it will be repaid you with usury when 
your scholar is older The wise physician does not hastily give 
preacnptions at first sight, but he studies the constitution of the 
sick man before he prescnbes anything, the treatment is begun 
later, but the patient is cured, while the hasty doctor kills him 
But where shall we find a place for our child so as to bring him up 
as a senseless being, an automaton T Shall we keep him m the moon, 
or on B desert island 7 Shall we remove him from human society ? 
Will he not always have around him the sight and the pattern of 
the passions of other people? Will he never see children of his own 
age? Will he not see ^ parents, his neighbours, his nurse, his 
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gOTerness, his maQ-servant, hia tutor himself, who after aU will not 
be an angel 7 Here we hare a real and aenous objection Bat did 
I tell you that an education according to nature would be an easy 
task T Oh, men I is it my fault that you have made all good things 
difficult? I admit that I am aware of these difficulties, perhaps 
they are msuperahle, but nevertheless it is certain that we do to 
some extent avoid them by trying to do so I am showing what 
we should try to attain, I do not say we can attain it, but I do say 
that whoever comes nearest to it is nearest to success 

Remember you must be a man yourself before you try to train a 
man, you yourself must set the pattern he shall copy Whde 
child IB still unconscious there is time to prepare his surroundmgB, 
so that nothing shall strike his eye but what is fit for his sight. 
Gain the respect of every one, begin to wm their hearts, so that they 
may try to please you You will not be master of the child if you 
cannot control every one about him, and this authority will never 
suffice unless it rests upon respect for your goodness There is no 
question of squandering one’s means and giving money right and 
left, I never knew money wm love You must neither be harsh 
nor mggardly, nor must you merely pity misery when you can 
relieve it, but in vain will you open your purse if you do not open 
your heart along with it, the hearts of others will always be closed 
to you You must give your own time, attention, affection, your 
very self, for whatever you do, people always perceive that your 
money is not you There are proofs of kmdly interest which pro- 
duce more results and are really more useful than any gift, how 
many of the sick and wretched have more need of oonifort than of 
charity, how many of the oppressed need protection rather than 
money I Reconcile those who are at strife, prevent lawsuits, 
incline children to duty, fathers to kindness, promote happy 
marriages, prevent annoyances, freely use the credit of your pupil’s 
parents on behalf of the weak who oaimot obtain justice, the weak 
who are oppressed by the strong Be just, human, kindly Do 
not give alms alone, give charity, works of mercy do more than 
money for the relief of suffering, love others and they will love you, 
serve them and they will serve you, be their brother and they will 
be your children 

This IS one reason why I want to bring up Emile in the country, 
far from those miserable lacqueys, the most degraded of men 
except their masters, far from the vile morals of the town, whose 
gild^ surface makes them seductive and contagious to children, 
while the vices of peasants, unadorned and in their naked grossness, 
are more fitted to repel than to seduce, when there is no motive for 
mutating them 

In the villas a tutor will have much more control over the thmgs 
he wishea to show the child, his reputation, his words, his example, 
will have a weight they would never have m the town, he is of use 
to every one, so every one is eager to oblige him, to win his esteem, 
to appear before the disciple what the master would have bun be; 
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if vice IB not corrected, public sccndal la at least avoided, which is 
all that our present purpose requires 

Ceaae to blame others for your own faults , children are corrupted 
less by what they see than by your own tcaclung With your 
endless preaching, moraliimg, and pedantry, for one idea you give 
your scholars, believing it to be good, you give them twenty more 
which are good for nothing, you are full of what 19 going on m your 
own minds, and you fail to see the effect you produce on theirs In 
the continual flow of words with which you overwhelm them, do 
you think there is none which they get hold of in a wrong sense 7 
Do you suppose they do not make their own comments on youi long- 
winded explanations, that they do not find material for the con- 
struction of a eystem they can understand — one which they will use 
against you when they get the chance? 

Listen to a little fellow who has just been under instruction, 
let h'm chatter freely, ask questions, and talk at hia ease, aud you 
will be surprised to find the strange forms your arguments hnvo 
assumed in his mind, he confuses everything, and turns oveiythmg 
topsy turvy, you are vexed and grieved by his unforeseen objee 
tions, he reduces you to be silent yourself or (o silence him .and 
what can he think of s.lenoe in one who la so fond of talking 7 If 
over he gains this advantage and is aware of it, farew’cll education, 
from that moment all is lost, he ls no longer trying to learn, he is 
trying to refute you 

Zealous teachers, be simple, sensible, and reticent, be in no 
hurry to act unless to prevent the actions of others Again and 
again I say, reject, if it may be, a good lesson for fear of giving a 
bad one Beware of playing the tempter in this w orld, which 
nature intended as an earthly paradise for men, and do not attempt 
to give the innocent child the knowledge of good and evil, since 
you cannot prevent the child learning by what he sees outside 
himself, lestnct your own efforte to imjiressing those examples on 
his mind m the form beat suited for him 

The explosive passions pioduce a great effect upon the child 
when he sees them, their outward expression is very marked, he 
IS struck by this and his attention is arrested Anger especially is 
Eo noisy lu its rage that it is impossible not to perceive it if you are 
within reach You need not ask yourself whether this is an oppor- 
tunity for a pedagogue to frame a fine disquisition What I no fine 
disquisition, nothing, not a word I Let the child come to you , 
impressed by what he has seen, he wall not fail to ask you questions 
The answer is easy, it is drawn from the very things which have 
appealed to his senses He sees a flushed face, flashing eyes, a 
threatening gesture, he hears ones, everything shows that the body 
IS ill at ease Tell him pl.iinl3% without affectation or mystery, 
“ This poor man is ill, he is in a fever ” You may take the oppor- 
tunity of giving him in a few words some idea of disease and its 
effects, for that too belongs to nature, and is one of the bonds of 
neoessity which he must recognise By means of this idea, which 
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la not false m itself, may he not early acquire a certam aveision to 
giving way to excessive passions, which he regards as diseases , and 
do you not think that such a notion, given at the right moment, wiU 
produce a more wholesome effect than the most tedious sermon 1 
But consider the after effects of this idea, you have authority, if 
ever you find it necessary, to treat the rebellious chdd as a sick 
child, to keep him m his room, in bed if need be, to diet him, to 
make him afraid of his growing vices, to make him hate and dread 
them without ever regarding as a punishment the strict measures 
you will perhaps have to use for his recovery If it happens that 
you yourself m a moment’s heat depart from the calm and self-control 
which you should aim at, do not try to conceal your fault, but tell 
him frankly, with a gentle reproach, “ My dear, you have hurt me ” 

Moreover, it is a matter of great importance that no notice should 
be taken m his presence of the quaint sayings which result from the 
simplicity of the ideas in which he is brought up, nor should they be 
quoted in a way he can undeistand A foolish laugh may destroy 
SIX months' woik and do irreparable damage for life 1 cannot 
repeat too often that to control the child one must often control 
oneself 

I picture my little Emile at the height of a dispute between 
two neighbours going up to the fiercest of them and saying in a tone 
of pity, “ You are ill, I am very sorry for you ” This speech will 
no doubt have its effect on the spectators and perhaps on the 
disputants Without laughter, scolding, or praise 1 should take 
him away, willing or no, before be could see this result, or at least 
before he could think about it, and I should make haste to turn 
his thoughts to other things, so that he would soon forget all about it 

I do not propose to enter into every detail, but only to explain 
general rules and to give illustrations in cases of difficulty 1 think 
it IS impossible to tram a child up to the age of twelve in the imdst 
of society, without giving him some idea of the relations between 
one man and another, and of the morality of human actions It is 
enough to delay the development of these ideas as long es'poBSible 
and when they can no longer be avoided to limit them to present 
needs, so that he may neither th ink himself master of everytlung 
nor do harm to others without knowing or caring There are calm 
and gentle characters which can be led a long way in their first 
innocence without any danger, but there are also stormy disposi- 
tions whose passions develop early, you must hasten to make men 
of them lest you should have to keep them m chains 

Our first duties are to ourselves, our first feehngs are centred on 
self, all our instincts are at first directed to our own preservation 
and our own welfare Thus the first notion of justice springs not 
from what we owe to others, but from what is due to us Here is 
another error m popular methods of education If you talk to 
children of their duties, and not of their rights, you are beginning 
at the wrong end, and telhng them what they cannot understand, 
what cannot be of any mterest to thorn 
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If I had to tram a child inch aa I have just descnbed, I ahould say 
to myaelf, “ A child never attacka people,^ only things, and he soon 
learns by experience to respect those older and stronger than him- 
self Things, however, do not defend themselves Therefore the 
first idea he needs is not that of liberty but of property, and that 
he may get this idea he must have something of his own " It is 
uselees to enumerate his clothes, furniture, and playthings, although 
he uses these he knows not how or why he has come by them To 
tell bun they were given him is little better, for giving implies 
having, so here is property before his own, and it is the principle 
of property that you want to teach him, moreover, giving is a con- 
vention, and the child as yot has no idea of conventions I hope my 
reader will note, in this and many other cases, how people think 
they have taught children thoroughly, when they have only thrust 
on them words which have no intelligible meaning to them * 

We must therefore go hock to the origin of property, for that is 
vhere the first idea of it must begin The child, living in the 
country, will have got some idea of field work, eyes and leisure 
suffice for that, and he will have both In every age, and especially 
ui childhood, we want to create, to copy, to produce, to give all the 
signs of power and activity He will hardly have seen the gardener 
at work twice, sowing, planting, and growing vegetables, before he 
will want to garden himself 

According to the pnnciples I have already laid down, 1 shall not 
thwart him , on the contrary, I shall approve of bis plan, share his 
hobby, and work with him, not for his pleasure but my own, at 
least, so he thinks, I shall be his under-gardener, and dig the ground 
for him till his arms are strong enough to do it, be will take posses- 
sion of it by planting a bean, and this is surely a more sacred 
possession, and one more worthy of respect, than that of Nunes 
Balboa, who took possession of South Amenca in the name of the 
King of Spain, by planting his banner on the coast of the Southern 
Sea 

We water the beans every day, we watch them coming up with 
the greatest delight Day by day 1 increase this delight by saying, 
“ Those belong to you ” To explain what that word " belong ” 
means, I show him how he has given his time, his labour, and his 
trouble, his very self to it, that in this ground there is a part of 
himself which he can claim against all the world, as he could with- 

' A child should never be allowed to play with grown-up people as if 
they were his inferiors, nor even as if they were only his equals If he 
ventured to strike any one m earnest, were it only the footman, were it the 
hangman himself, let the sufferer return his blows with interest, so that 
he will not want to do it again I have seen silly women Inciting children 
to rebellion, encouraging them to hit people, allowing themselves to be 
beaten, and laughing at the harmless blows, never thmkmg that those blows 
were m mtention the blows of a murderer, and that the child who desires 
to beat people now wUl desire to kill them when be is grown up 

' This is why most children want to take back what they have given, 
and cry if they cannot get it They do not do this when once they know 
what a gift IS, only they are more careful about givmg things away 
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draw hifl arm from the hand of another man who wanted to keep it 
againat his will 

One hue day he humee up with his watenng-oan in his hand 
What a scene of woe! Alas I all the beans are pulled up, the soil 
IS dug ov^er, you can scarcely find the place Oh 1 what hu become 
of my labour, my work, the beloved fruits of my care and efiort? 
Who has stolen my property t Who has taken my beans ? The 
young heart revolts, the first feeling of injustice brmgs its sorrow 
and bitterness, tears come m torrents, the unhappy child fills the 
air with cnea and groans I share his sorrow and anger, we look 
around us, we make inquiries At last we discover that the 
gardener did it We send for him 

But we are greatly mistaken The gardener, hearmg our com* 
plaint, begins to complain louder than we — 

What, gentlemen, was it you who spoilt my work! I had sown 
some Maltese melons, the seed was given me os something quite 
out of the common, and I meant to give you a treat when they were 
npe, but you have planted your miserable beans and destroyed 
my melons, which were coming up so nicely, and I can never get 
any more You have behaved very badly to me and you have 
deprived yourselves of the pleasure of eating moat dehciouB melons 
Jean Jacques My poor Robert, you must forgive us You had 
given your labour and your pains to it I see we were wrong to 
spoil your woik, but we will send to Malta for some more seed for 
you, and wo will never dig the ground again without finding out if 
some one else has been beforehand with us 

Robert Well, gentlemen, you need not trouble yourselves, fpr 
there is no more waste ground I dig what my father tilled, every 
one does the same, and all the land you see has been occupied tune 
out of mind 

Emile Mr Robert, do people often lose the seed of Maltese 
melons 7 

Robert No indeed, sii , we do not often find such silly little 
gentlemen oa you No one meddles wuth his neighbour’s garden, 
every one respects other people's work so that hia own may be safe 
Emile But I have not got a garden 

Robert I don L care, if you spoil mine I won’t let you walk m it, 
for you see I do not mean to lose my labour 
J ean J acques Could not we suggest an arrangement with thrs 
kind Robert 7 Let him give my young friend and myself a cornei 
of hia garden to cultivate, on condition that he has half the crop 
Robert You may have it free. But remember I shall dig up your 
beans if you touch my melons 

In this attempt to show how a child maybe taught certain pmnitive 
ideas we see how the notion of property goes hack naturally to the 
right of the first occupier to the results of his work That is plom 
and simple, and qmte within the child’s giasp From that to the 
rights of property and exchange there is but a step, after which 
you must stop short, 
c 
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You also see that an explanation which I can give in writing in a 
couple of pages may take a year in practice, for in the course of 
moral ideas we cannot advance too slowly, nor plant each step too 
firmly Young teacher, pray consider this example, and remember 
that your lessons should always be m deeds rather than words, for 
children soon forget what they say or what is said to them, but not 
what they have done nor what has been done to them 

Such teaching should be given, as 1 have said, sooner or later, as 
the scholar’s disposition, gentle or turbulent, requires it The way 
of using it IS unmistakable, but to omit no matter of importance m 
a difiioult business let us take another example 

Your ill-tempered child destroys everything he touches Do not 
vex yourself, put anything he can spoil out of his reach He 
breaks the things he is using, do not be in a hurry to give him more, 
let him feel the want of them He breaks the windows of his room, 
let the wind blow upon him night and day, and do not be afraid of 
his catching cold, it is better to catch cold than to be reckless 
Never complain of the inconvenience he causes you, but let him feel 
it first At last you will have the windows mended without saying 
anything He breaks them again, then change your plan, tell 
him dryly and without anger, “ The windows are min e, I took 
pains to have them put in, and I mean to keep them safe.” Then 
you will shut him up in a dark place without a window At this 
unexpected pioceeding he cries and howls, no one heeds Soon 
he gets tii ed and changes his tone , he laments and sighs , a servant 
appears, the rebel begs to be let out Without seeking any excuse 
for refusing, the servant merely says, “ 1, too, have windows to 
keep," and goes away At last, when the child has been there 
several hours, long enough to get very tired of it, long enough to 
moke an impression on his memory, some one suggests to him that 
he should ofier to make terms with you, so that you may set him 
free and he will never bieak windows again That is just what he 
wants He will send and ask you to come and see him, you will 
come, he will suggest his plan, and you will agree to it at once, 
saying, “ That is a very good idea, it will suit us both, why didn't 
you think of it sooner? " Then without asking for any affirmation 
or confirmation of Ins promise, you will embrace him joyfully anej 
take him back at once to his own room, consideiing this agreement 
as sacred as if he had confirmed it by a formal oath What idea do 
you think he will form from these proceedings, os to the fulfilment 
of a promise and its usefulness ! If 1 am not greatly mistaken, 
there is not a child upon earth, unless he is utterly spoilt already, 
who could resist this treatment, or one who would ever dream of 
breaking windows again on purpose Follow out the whole train 
of thought The naughty httle fellow hardly thought when he was 
making a hole for his beans that he was hewing out a cell m which 
his own knowledge would soon imprison him t 

* Moreover if the duty of keeping his word were not established m the 
child’s mmd by its own utihty, the child's growing consciousness would 
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We are now in the world of morala, the door bo vice is open 
Deceit and falsehood are born along with conventions and duties 
As soon aa we can do what we ought not to do, we try bo hide what 
we ought not to have done As soon as self-interest makes us give 
a promise, a greater interest may make us break it, it is merely a 
question of doing ib with impumty, we naturally take refuge in 
concealment and fcilsehood. As we have not been able to prevent 
vice, we must punish it The sorrows of life begin with its mistakes 
I have already said enough to show that children should never 
receive punishment merely as such, it should always come as the 
natural consequence of their fault Thus you will not exclaim 
against their falsehood, you will not exactly punish them for lying, 
but you will arrange that all the ill effects of lying, such as not being 
believed when we speak the truth, or being accused of what we have 
not done in spite of our protests, shall fall on their heads when they 
have told a lie But let us explain what l3ung means to the child 
There are two kinds of lies, one concerns an accomplished fact, 
the other concerns a future duty The first occurs when we falsely 
deny or assert that we did or did nob do something, or, to put it in 
general terms, when we knowingly say what is contrary to facte 
The other occurs when we promise what we do not mean to perform, 
or, in general berms, when we profess an intention which we do not 
reallv mean to carry out These two kinds of he are sometimes 
found in combination,^ but their difierences are my present business 
Ife who feels the need of help from others, be who is constantly 
expenencing their kindness, has nothing to gam by deceiving them, 
it IS plainly to his advantage that they should see things as they are, 
lest they should mistake his interests It is therefore plam that 
lying with regaid to actual facta is not natural to children, but lying 
IS made necessary by the law of obedience, since obedience is 
disagreeable, children disobey as far as they can in secret, and the 
present good of avoiding punishment or reproof outweighs the 
remoter good of speaking the truth Under a free and natural 
education why should your child he? What has he to conceal from 
you 7 You do not thwart him, you do not punish him, you demand 
nothing from him Why should he not tell everything to you as 
simply as to his little playmate? He cannot see anything more 
naky m the one course than in the other 

The he concermng duty is even less natural, since promise to do 

Boon impress it on him as a law of conscience, as an innate principle, 
only requiring suitable experiences for its development This first ou time 
IS not sketched by man, 11 is engraved on the heart by the author of al 
justice Take away the primitive law of contract and the obligation 
imposed by contract and there is nothing left of human society but vanity 
and empty show He who only keeps bis word because it is to his own 
profit IS hardly more pledged than if he had given no promise at all 
This principle is of the utmost importance, and deserves to be thoroughly 
studied, for man is now beginning to be at war with himself 

' Thus the guilty person, accused of some evil deed defends himself by 
asserting that he is a good man His statement is false in itself and false 
m its application to the matter m hand. 
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or refrain from doug are conventional agreementa which are outside 
the state of nature and detract from our liberty Moreover, all 
promises made by children are m themselves void, when they 
pledge themselves they do not know what they are doing, for theu 
narrow vision cannot look beyond the present A child can hardly 
he when he makes a promise, for he is only thinking how he can 
get out of the present difficulty, any means which has not an 
immediate result is the same to him, when he promises for the 
future he promises nothing, and his imagination is as yet incapable 
of projecting him into the future while he lives in the present If 
he could escape a whipping or get a packet of sweets by promising 
to throw himself out of the window to-morrow, he would promise 
on the spot This is why the law disregards all promises made by 
minors, and when fathers and teachers are stricter and demand 
that promises shall be kept, it is only when the promise refers to 
something the child ought to do even if he had made no promise 
The child cannot he when he makes a promise, for he does not 
know what he is doing when he makes his promise The case is 
different when he brooks his promise, which is a sort of retrospective 
falsehood, for he clearly remembers making the promise, but he 
fails to sea the importance of keeping it Unable to look into the 
future, he cannot foresee the results of things, and when he breaks 
his promises he does nothing contrary to bis stage of reasoning 
Childien’s hea are therefore entirely the work of their teachers, 
and to teach them to spealc the truth is nothing less than to teach 
them the art of lying In your zeal to rule, control, and teach them, 
you never find sufficient means at your disposal You wish to gam 
fresh influence over their minds by baseless maxims, by unreasonable 
precepts, and you would rather they knew their lessons and told 
lies, than leave them ignorant and truthful 

We, who only give our scholars lessons in practice, who prefer to 
have them good rather than clever, never demand the truth lest 
they should conceal it, and never claim any promise lest they should 
be tempted to break it If some mischief has been done in my 
absence and I do not know who did it, I shall take care not to accuse 
Emile, nor to say, “ Did you do it ’ ” i For id so doing what should 
I do but teach him to deny it 7 If his difficult temperament compels 
me to make some agreement with hun, I will take good care that the 
suggestion always comes from him, never from me, that when he 
under talies anything he has always a present and effective interest 
in fulfilling his promise, and if he ever fails this he will bung down 
on him all the unpleasant consequences which he sees arising from 


the natural order of things^ and ,not froi^ bis tutor’s^ vengeance 


‘ Ncthmg could be more indiscreet than such a question, especially if 
the child is gudty Then if he tbmks you know what he has done, he 
will think you are setting a trap for him, and this idea can only set him 
agamst you If be tbmks you do not kuow, be will say to himself, “ \Vhy 
should I make my fault known? ” And here we have the first temptation 
to falsehood as the direct result of your foolish question 
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But far from having recouiae to such cruel measures, I feol almost 
certain that Emile will not know for manj years \rhat it is to lie, 
and that when he does find out, he will be astomshed and unable to 
understand what can be the use of it It is quite clear that the less 
1 make his welfare dependent on the will or the opimons of others, 
the less is it to his interest to he 

When we are in no hurry to teach there is no hurry to demand, 
and we can take our time, so as to demand nothing except under 
fitting conditions Then the child is training himself, in so far as 
he IS not being spoilt But when a fool of a tutor, who does not know 
how to set about his business, is always making his pupd promise 
first this and then that, without discnmination, choice, or propor- 
tion, the child IS puzzled and overburdened with all these promises, 
and neglects, forgets or even scorns them, and considering them as 
so many empty phrases he makes a game of making and breaking 
promises Would you have him keep his promise faithfully, be 
moderate in your claims upon him 

The detailed treatment I have just given to l3nng may be appbed 
in many respects to all the other duties imposed upon children, 
whereby these duties ate made not only hateful but impracticable 
For the sake of a show of preaching virtue you make them love 
every vice, you instil these vices by forbidding them Would you 
have them pious, you take them to church till they are sick of it, 
you teach them to gabble prayers until they long for the happy 
time when they will not have to pray to God To teach them 
chanty you moke them give alms os if you scorned to give yourself. 
It 18 not the child, but the master, who should give, however much 
he loves his pupil he should vie with him for this honour, he 
should make him think that he is too young to deserve it Alms- 
giving is the deed of a man who can measure the worth of his gift 
and the needs of his fellow-men The child, who knows nothing of 
these, can have no merit in giving, he gives without chanty, without 
kindness, he is almost ashamed to give, for, to judge by your 
practice and his own, he thinks it is only children who give, and that 
there is no need for chanty when we aie grown up 

Observe that the only things children are set to give are things 
of which they do not know the value, bits of metal earned in their 
pockets for which they have no further use A child would rather 
give a hundred coins than one cake But get this prodigal giver to 
distnbute what is dear to him, his toys, his sweets, his own lunch, 
and we shall soon see if you have made Inm really generous 

People try yet another way, they soon restore what he gave to 
the child, so that he gets used to giving eveiythmg which he knows 
will come back to him I have scarcely seen generosity m chddren 
except of these two types, giving what is of no use to them, or what 
they expect to get back again " Arrange things,” Ba3rB Locke, 
so that expenence may convince them that the most generous 

f iver gets the biggest share ” That is to moke the child super- 
cially generous but really greedy He adds that ‘‘ children will 
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thuH farm the habit of hherality ” Yee, a OBurer’s hberahty, which 
erperta cent per cent But when it is a question of real giving, 
good bye to the habit, when they do not get thinge back, tbey wul 
not give It IB the habit of the mind, not of the hands, that needs 
watching All the other virtues taught to children are like this, ana 
to preach these baseless virtues you waste their youth in sorrow 
What a sensible sort of education I 

Teachers, have done with these shams, be good and kind, let 
your example sink into your scholars’ memories till they are old 
enough to take it to heart Rather than hasten to demand deeds 
of chanty from my pupil I prefer to perform such deeds in his 
presence, even depriving him of the means of imitating me, as an 
honour beyond his years , for it is of the utmost importance that he 
should not regard a man’s duties as merely those of a child If 
when he sees me help the poor he asks me about it, and it is time to 
reply to his questions,! I shall say, " My dear boy, the nch only 
exist through tne good-will of the poor, so they have promised to 
feed those who have not enough to hve on, either in goods or labour ” 
“ Then you promised to do this ’ ” " Certainly , I am only master 

of the wealth that passes through my hands on the condition 
attached to its ownership ” 

After this talk (and we have seen how a child may be brought to 
understand it) another than Emile would be tempted to imitate 
me and behave like a rich man, in such a case I should at least take 
care that it was done without ostentation, I would rather he robbed 
me of my privilege and hid himself to give It is a fraud suitable 
to his age, and the only one I could forgive in him 

I know that all these imitative virtues are only the virtues of a 
monkey, and that a good action is only morally good when it is done 
as such and not because of others But at an age when the heart 
does not yet feel anything, you must make children copy the deeds 
you wish to grow into habits, until they can do them with undei- 
standing and for the love of what is good Man imitates, as do the 
beasts The love of mutating IB well regulated by nature, in society 
it becomes a vice The monkey imitates man, whom he fears, and 
not the other beasts, which he scorns, he thinks what is done by 
his betters must be good Among ourselves, our harlequins mutate 
all that IS good to degrade it and bnng it into ndicule, knowing 
their owners’ baseness tbey try to equal what is better than they 
are, or they strive to imitate what they admire, and them bad taste 
appears in them choice of models, they would rather deceive others 
or win applause for them own talents than become wiser or better 
Imitation has its roots in our desme to escape from ourselves If 
I succeed in my undertaking, Emde will certainly have no such wish 
So we must dispense with any seeming good that might arise from it 

Examine your rules of education, you will find them all topsy- 

! It must he understood tliat I do not answer his questions when he wants, 
that would be to subject myself to his will and to place myself m the most 
dangerous state of dependence that ever a tutor was in 
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turvy, especially in all that concerns virtue and morals The only 
mor^ lesson which is suited for a ohild—the most important lesson 
for every time of life— is this “ Never hurt anybody ” The very 
rule of well-doing, if not subordinated to this rule, is dangerous, false, 
and contradictory Who is there who does no good? Every one 
does some good, the wicked as well as the righteous, he makes one 
happy at the cost of the misery of a hundred, and hence spring all 
our misfortunes The noblest virtues are negative, they are also 
the most difficult, for they make little show, and do not even make 
room for that pleasure so dear to the heart of man, the thought that 
some one is pleased with us If there be a man who does no harm 
to his neighbours, what good must he have accomplished! What 
a bold heart, what a strong character it needs 1 It is not in talking 
about this maxim, but in trying to practise it, that we discover 
both its greatness and its difficulty t 

This will give you some slight idea of the precautions I would 
have you take m giving children instruction which cannot always 
be refused without risk to themselve-i or others, or the far greater 
risk of the formation of bad habits, which would be difficult to 
correct later on, but be sure this necessity will not often anse with 
children who are properly brought up, for they cannot possibly 
become rebellious, spiteful, untrutliful, or greedy, unless the seeds 
of these vices are sown in their hearts What I have just said 
applies therefore rather to the exception than the rule But the 
oitener children have the opportunity of quitting their proper con- 
dition, and contracting the vices of men, the oftener will these 
exceptions anse Those who are brought up in the world must 
receive more precocious instruction than those who are brought up 
in retirement So this solitary education would be preferable, even 
if it did nothing more than leave childhood time to npen 

There is quite another class of exceptions those so gifted by 
nature that they rise above the level of their age As there are men 
who never get be^'^ond infancy, so there are others who are never, so 
to speak, children, they are men almost from birth The difficulty 
IB that these cases are very rare, very difficult to distinguish, while 
every mother, who knows that a child may be a prodigy, is con- 
vinced that her child is that one They go further, they mistake 
the common signs of growth for marks of exceptional talent Liveli- 
ness, sharp sayings, romping, amusing simplicity, these are the 
characteristic marks of this age, and show that the child is a child 

'The precept "Never hurt anybody, ” implies the greatest possible 
independence of human society, /or m the social state one man's good 
a another man's evil This relation is part of the nature of things, it is 
inevitable You may apply this test to man m society and to the her^t 
to discover which is best A distinguished author says, " None but the 
wicked can live alone" I say^ "None but the good can live alone" 
This proposition, if less sententious, is truer and more logical than the 
other If the wicked were alone, what evil would he do^ It 15 among his 
fellows that he lays his snares for others If they wish to apply this 
argument to the man of property, my answer is to be found m the passage, 
to which this note is appended 
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indeed Is it Btrange that e child who is encouraged to chatter and 
allowed to say anything, who is restrained neithra by consideration 
nor convention, should chance to say something clever T W ere he 
never to hit the mark, his ease would be stranger than that of the 
astrologer who, among a thousand errors, occasionally predicts the 
truth. “ They he so often," said Henry IV , " that at last they say 
what IB true ” If you want to say something clever, you have only 
to talk long enough May Providence watch over those fine folk 
who have no other claim to social distinction 

Tlie finest thoughts may spring from a child’s brain, or rather 
the boat words may drop horn his lips, just as diamonds of great 
worth may fall into his hands, while neither the thoughts nor the 
diamonds are his own, at that age neither can be really his The 
child’s sajnnga do not mean to him what they mean to us, the ideas 
he attaches to them are diileient His ideas, li indeed he has any 
ideas at all, have neither order nor connection, there is nothing 
sure, nothing certain, in his thoughts Examine your so-called 
prodigy Now and again you will discover in him e.xtreme activity 
of mind and extraordinary clearness of thought More often this 
same mind will seem alack and spintlesa, as if wrapped in mist 
Sometimes ho goes before you, sometimes he will not stir One 
moment you would call him a genius, another a fool You would 
be mistaken in both, he is a child, an eaglet who soars aloft for a 
moment, only to drop back into the nest 

Treat him, therefore, according to his age, in spite of appearances, 
and beware of exhausting his strength by over-much exereise If 
the young brain grows waim and begins to bubble, lot it work freely, 
but do not heat it any further, lest it lose its goodness, and when the 
first gases have been given off, collect and compress the rest so that 
in after years they may turn to life-giving heat and real energy 
If not, your time and your pains will be wasted, you will destroy 
your own work, and after foolishly intoxicating yourself with these 
heady fumes, you will have nothing left but an insipid and worthless 
wine 

Silly children grow mto ordinary men I know no generalisation 
more certain than this It is the most diflnculi thing in the world 
to distinguish between genuine stupidity, and that apparent and 
deceitful stupidity which is the sign of a strong character At 
first Bight it seems strange that the two extremes should have the 
same outward signs, and yet it may well be so, for at an age when 
man has as yet no true ideas, the whole difference between the 
gemus and the rest consists in this the latter only take in false 
ideas, while the former, finding nothing but false ideas, receives no 
ideas at all In this he resembles the fool, the one is fit for nothing, 
the other finds nothing fit for him The only way of distinguishing 
between them depends upon chance, which may offer the genius 
some idea which he can understand, while the fool is always the 
same As a child, the young Cato was token for an idiot by his 
parents, he was obstmate and silent, and that was all they per- 
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ceived id him, it was pnly in Sulla’s ante-ohamber that hia uncle 
discovered what was in hma Had he never found his way there, 
he might have passed for a fool till he reached the age of reason 
Had Cssar never hved, perhaps this same Cato, who discerned hia 
fatal gemus, and foretold hia great schemes, would have passed for 
a dreamer all his days Those who judge children hastily are apt 
to be mistaken , they are often more childish than the child himself 
I knew a middle-aged man,t whose friendship I esteemed an honour 
who was reckoned a fool by his family All at once he made his 
name as a philosopher, and I have no doubt posterity will give him 
a high place among the greatest thinkers and the profoundest 
metaphysicians of his day 

Hold childhood in reverence, and do not be in any hurry to judge 
it for good or ill Leave exceptional cases to show themselves, let 
their quahties be tested and confirmed, before spe< lal methods are 
adopts Give nature time to work before you take over her 
business, lest you interfere with her dealings You assert that you 
know the value of time and are afraid to waste it You fail to 
perceive that it is a greater waste of time to use it ill than to do 
nothing, and that a child ill taught is further from virtue than a 
child who has learnt nothing at all You ore afraid to see him 
spending his early years doing nothing Whatl is it nothing to be 
happy, nothing to run and jump all day ? He will never be so busy 
again all tiis life long Plato, in his Bejrubhc, which is considered so 
stern, teaches the children only through festivals, games, songs, 
and amusements It seems as if he had accomplished his purpose 
when he hod taught them to be happy, and Seneca, speaking of 
the Roman lads in olden days, says, ‘ They were alwavH on their 
feet, they were never taught anything which kept them sitting ” 
Were they any the worse for it in manhood ’ Do not be afraid, 
therefore, of this so-called idleness What would you think of a 
man who refused to sleep lest he should waste part of his life ’ You 
would say, “ He is mad, he is not enjoying his life, he is robbmg 
himself of part of it, to avoid sleep he is haatemnif hia death” 
Remember that these two coses are alike, and that childhood is the 
sleep of reason 

The apparent ease with which children learn is their nun You 
fall to see that this very facihty proves that they are not learmng 
Their shimng, polished brain leflects, as in a mirror, the things you 
show them, but nothing sinks in The child remembers the words 
and the ideas are reflected back, his hearers understand them, but 
to him they are meaningless 

Although memory and reason are wholly different faculties, the 
one does not really develop apart from the other Before the age 
of reason the child receives images, not ideas, and there is this 
difference between them images ore merely the pictures of external 
objects, while ideas are notions about those objects determined by 
their relations An image when it is recalled may exist by itself m 
‘ The Abb£ de Condillac 
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the mmd, but every idea implies other ideaa When we image we 
merely perceive, when we reason we compare Our Bensations are 
merely passive, our notions or ideas spring from an active principle 
which judges The proof of this will be given later 

I maintAin, therefore, that as children are incapable of judging, 
they have no true memory They retain sounds, form, sensation, 
but rarely ideas, and still more rarely relations You tell me they 
acquire some rudiments of geometry, and you think you prove your 
case, not so, it is mine you prove, you show that far from being 
able to reason themselves, children are unable to retain the reason- 
ing of others , for if you follow the method of these little geometricians 
you will see they only retain the exact impression of the figure and 
the terms of the demonstration They cannot meet the slightest 
new objection, if the figure is reversed they can do nothing All 
their knowledge is on the sensation level, nothing has penetrated 
to their understanding Their memory is little better than then 
other powers, for they always have to learn over again, when they 
are grown up, what they learnt as children 

I am far from thinking, however, that children have no sort of 
reason i On the contrary, I think they reason very well with 
regard to things that affect their actual and sensible well-being 
But people are mistaken as to the extent of their information, and 
they attnbute to them knowledge they do not poBsees, and make 
them reason about things they cannot understand Another 
mistake is to try to turn their attention to matters which do not 
concern them in the least, such as their future interest, their happi- 
ness when they are grown up, the opinion people will have of them 
when they are men — terms which are absolutely meaningless when 
addressed to creatures who are entirely without foresight But all 
the forced studies of these poor little wretches are directed towards 
matters utterly remote from their minds You may judge how 
much attention they can give to them 

The pedagogues, who moke a great display of the teaching they 
give their pupils, are paid to say just the opposite yet their actions 
show that they think just as 1 do Por what do they teach’ 
Words! words’ words’ Among the various sciences they boast 

^ I have noticed again and again that it is unpossihle m writing a lengthy 
work to use the same words always m the same sense There is no language 
rich enough to supply terms and expressions sufficient for the modifications 
of our ideas The method of defining every term and constantly substitut- 
ing the definition for the term defined looks well, but it is impracticabli 
For how can we escape from our vicious circle^ Definitions would be 
all very well if we did not use words in the making of them Tn spite of 
this I am convinced that even m our poor language we can make our mean- 
mg clear, not by always using words m the same sense, but by taking care 
that every time we use a word the sense in which we use it is sufficiently 
indicated by the sense of the context, so that each sentence in which the 
word occurs acts as a sort of definition Sometimes 1 say children are 
incapable of reasoning Sometimes 1 sav they reason cleverly 1 must 
admit that my words are often contradictory, fcut I do not think there is 
any contradiction m my ideas 
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of teaching then gahokiB, they take good care never to choose those 
which might be really useful to them, for then they would be com- 
pelled to deal with things and would fail utterly, the sciences they 
choose ore those we seem to know when we know their techmcal 
terms — heraldry, geography, chronology, languages, etc , studies 
so remote from man, and even more remote from the child, that it is 
a wonder if he can ever make any use of any part of them 

You will be surprised to find that I reckon the study of languages 
among the useless lumber of education, but you must remember 
that I am speokmg of the studies of the earliest years, and whatever 
you may say, I do not believe any child under twelve or fifteen ever 
really acquired two languages 

If the study of languages were merely the study of words, that 
is, of the symbols by which language expresses itself, then this 
might be a suitable study for children, but languages, as they change 
the symbols, also modify the ideas which the B3anbolB express 
Min ds are formed by language, thoughts take their colour from its 
ideas. Reason alone is common to all Every language has its 
own form, a difierence which may be partly cause and paitly effect 
of differences in national character, this conjecture appears ,to be 
confirmed by the fact that in every nation under the sun speech 
follows the changes of manners, and is preserved or altered along 
with them 

By use the child acquires one of these different forms, and it is 
the only language he retains till the age of reason To acquire two 
languages he must be able to compare their ideas, and how can he 
compare ideas he can barely understand^ Everything may have 
a thousand meamngs to him, but each idea can only have one form, 
so he can only learn one language You assure me he learns several 
languages, 1 deny it I have seen those little prodigies who are 
supposed to speak half a dozen languages 1 have heard them 
speak first in German, then in Latin, Erench, or Italian, true, they 
used half a dozen different vocabulanes, but they always spoke 
German In a word, you may give children as many synonyms as 
you like, it is not their language but their words that you change, 
they will never have but one language 

To conceal their deficiencies teachers choose the dead languages, 
in which we have no longer any judges whose authority is beyond 
dispute The fa mil iar use of these tongues disappeared long ago, 
so they are content to imitate what they find m books, and they call 
that talking If the master's Greek and Latin is such poor stuff, 
what about the children? They have scarcely learnt their primer 
by heart, without understanding a word of it, when they are set to 
translate a French speech into Latin words, then when they are 
more advanced they piece together a few phrases of Cicero for prose 
or a few hues of Ver^ for verse Then they think they can speak 
Latin, and who will contradict them ? 

In any study whatsoever the symbols are of no value without the 
idea of the things symbolised Yet the education of the child la 
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confined to those symbols, while no one ever succeeds m making 
him understand the thing sigmfied You think you ore teaching 
him what the world is like, he is only learmng the map, he is 
taught the names of towns, countnea, nvers, which have no enstenoe 
for him except on the paper before him I remember seeing a 
geography somewhere which began with “ What is the world ? ” — 
“ A sphere of cardboard ’’ That is the child’s geography I 
maintain that after two years' work with the globe and cosmography, 
there is not a single ton-year-old child who could find hia way from 
Pans to Saint Denis by the help of the rules he has learnt I 
maintain that not one of these children could find his way by the 
map about the paths on his father’s estate without getting lost 
These are the young doctors who can tell us the position of Fekm, 
Ispahan, Mexico, and every country in the world 

You tell me the child must be employed on studies which only 
need eyes That may be, but if there are any such studies, they 
are unknown to me 


It IS a still more ridiculous error to set them to study history, 
which 18 considered within their grasp because it is merely a collec- 
tion of facta But what is meant by this word “ fact ” 7 Do you 
think the relations which determine the facta of history arc so easy 
to grasp that the corresponding ideas are easily developed in the 
child's mind ’ Do you think that a real knowledge of events can 
exist apart from the knowledge of their causes and effects, and that 
history has so httle relation to words that the one can be learnt 
without the other’ If you perceive nothing in a man’s actions 
beyond merely physical and external movements, what do you 
learn from history 7 Absolutely nothing, while this study, robbed 
of all that mokes it interesting, gives you neither pleasure nor 
information If you want to judge actions by their moral bearings, 
try to make these moral bearings intelligible to your scholars You 
will soon find out if they are old enough to learn history 

Remember, reader, that he who speaks to you is neither a scholar 
nor a philosopher, but a plain man and a lover of truth, a man who 
is pledged to no one party or system, a hermit, who mixes little with 
other men, and has leas opportunity of imbibing their piejudices, 
and more time to reflect on the things that strike him in his inter- 
course with them My arguments are based less on theones than 
on facte, and I think I can find no better way to bring the facts 
home to you than by quoting continually some example from the 
observations which suggested my arguments 

I had gone to spend a few days in the country with a worthy 
mother of a family who took great pains with her children and their 
education One morning I was present while the eldest boy hod 
Ins lessons His tutor, who had taken great pains to teach him 
ancient history, began upon the story of Alexander and lighted on 
the well known anecdote of Philip the Doctor There is a pictuiu 
of it, and the story is well worth study The tutor, worthy man, 
mode several reflections which 1 did not like with regard to Alex- 
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ander’B courage, but I did not argue with biTn lest I should lower 
him m the eyes of his pupil At dinner they did not fail to set the 
little fellow talking, French fashion The eager spirit of a child of 
his age, and the confident expectation of applause, made him say a 
number of silly things, and among them from time to tune there 
were things to the point, and these made people forget the rest At 
last came the story of PhUip the Doctor He told it very distmctlr 
and prettily After the usual meed of praise, demanded by his 
mother and expected by the child hims elf, they discussed what he 
had said Moat of them blamed Alexander's rashness, some of 
them, following the tutor’s example, praised his resolution, which 
showed me that none of those present really saw the beauty of the 
story " For my own part,” I said, “ if there was any courage or 
any steadfastness at all m Alexander’s conduct I think it was only 
a piece of bravado ” Then every one agreed that it was a piece of 
bravado I was getting angry, and would have replied, when a 
lady sitting beside me, who had not hitherto spoken, bent towards 
me and whispered in my ear “ Jean Jacques,” said she, ‘‘ say no 
more, they will never understand yon ” I looked at her, I reoog 
nised the wisdom of her advice, and 1 held my tongue 

Several things made me suspect that our young professor had not 
in the least understood the story he told so prettily After dinner 
I took his hand in mine and we went for a walk in the park. Wlicn 
1 had questioned him quietly, I discovered that he admired the 
vaunted courage of Alexander more than any one But m what do 
you suppose he thought this courage consisted 7 Merely in swallow- 
ing a disagreeable drink at a single draught without hesitation and 
without any signs of dislike Not a fortnight before the poor child 
had been made to take some medicine w'hich be could hardly 
swallow, and the taste of it was still m his mouth Death, and death 
by poisoning, were for him only disagreeable sensations, and senna 
was his only idea of poison 1 must admit, however, that Alex- 
ander’s resolution had made a great impression on his young mind, 
and ho was determined that next time he had to take medicine 
he would be au Alexander Without entering upon explanations 
which were clearly beyond his grasp, I confirmed him m his praise- 
worthy mtention, and returned home smiling to myself over the 
great wisdom of parents and teacheis who expect to teach history 
to chddren 

Such words as king, emperor, war, conquest, law, and revolution 
are easily put into their mouths, hut when it is a question of 
attaching clear ideas to these words the explanations are very 
different from our talk with Robert the gardener 

I feel sure some readers dissatisfied with that “ Say no more, Jean 
Jacques,” will ask what I really saw to admire m the conduct of 
Alexander Poor things I if you need telling, how can you com- 
prehend itt Alexander behoved m virtue, he staked his head, he 
staked his own bfe on that faith, his great soul was fitted to hold 
such a faith To swallow that draught was to moke a noble pro- 
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fesBion of the faith that waa in him Never did mortal man reoite 
a finer creed If there la an AJexander in our own days, show me 
such deeds 

If ohildren have no knowledge of words, there is no study that 
is snitable for them If they have no real ideas they have no real 
memoiy, fori do not call that a memory which only recalls sensa- 
tions What is the use of inscribing on their brains a list of symbols 
which mean nothing to them ? They will learn the 33^1 bola when 
they learn the things signified, why give them the useless trouble 
of learning them twice over T And yet what dangerous prejudices 
are you implanting when you teach them to accept as knowledge 
words which have no meaning for them The first meaningless 
phrase, the first thing taken for granted on the word of another 
person without seeing its use for himself, this is the beginning of the 
ruin of the child's judgment He may dazzle the eyes of fools long 
enough before he recovers from such a loss 1 

No, if nature has given the child this plasticity of brain which fits 
him to receive every kind of impression, it was not that you should 
impnnt on it the names and dates of kings, the jargon of heraldry, 
the globe and geography, all those words without present meaning 
or future use for the child, which flood of words overwhelms his sad 
and barren childhood But by means of this plasticity all the ideas 
he can understand and use, all that concern hm happineas and will 
some day throw light upon hia duties, should be traced at an early 
age in indelible characters upon his brain, to guide him to live m 
such a way as befits his nature and his powers 

Without the study of books, such a memory as the child may 
possess IS not left idle, everything he sees and hears makes an 
impression on him, he keeps a record of men's sayings and doings, 
and hiH whole environment is the book from which he unconsciously 
enriches his memory, till bis judgment is able to prohb by it 

To select these objects, to take care to present him constantly 
with those he may know, to conceal from him those he ought not 
to know, this is the real way of training his early memory, and in 
this way you must try to provide him with a storehouse of know- 
ledge which will serve for his education m youth and his conduct 
throughout life True, this method does not produce infant prodigies, 
nor will It reflect glory upon their tutors and governesses, but it 
produces men, strong, right-thinking men, vigorous both in mind 

* The learning of most philosophers is like the learning of children 
Vast erudition results less in the multitude ot ideas than m a multitude of 
images Dates, names, places, ail objects isolated or unconnected with 
ideas are merely retained in the memory for symbols, and we rarelv recall 
any of these without seeing the right or left page of the book m which we 
read it, or the form m which we first saw it Most science was of this kind 
till recently The science of our times is another matter, study and 
observation are things of the past, we dream and the dreams ot a bad 
night are given to us as philosophy You will say I too am a dreamer, 

1 admit it, but I do what the others fail to do, 1 give my dreams as dreams, 
and leave the reader to discover whether there is anything m them 
which may prove useful to those who are awake 
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and body, men who do not win admiration as children, but honour 
aa men 

Emile will not learn anything by heart, not even fables, not eien 
the fables of La Fontaine, simple and dehghtful as they are, for the 
words are no more the fable than the words of history are history 
How can people be so blind as to call fables the child’s system of 
morals, without considering that the child is not only amus^ by the 
apologue but misled by it t He is attracted by what is false and he 
misses the truth, and the means adopted to make the teaching 
pleasant prevent him profiting by it. Men may be taught by tables, 
children require the naked truth 

All children learn La Fontaine’s fables, but not one of them 
understands them It is just as well that they do not understand, 
for the morality of the fables is so mixed and bo unsuitable for their 
age that it would be more likely to incline them to vice than to 
virtu© “More paradoxes* “ you exclaim Paradoxes they may 
be , but let us see if there is not some truth m them 

I maintam that the child does not understand the fables he is 
taught, for however you try to explain them, the teaching you wish 
to extract from them demands ideas which he cannot grasp, while 
the poetical form which makes it easier to remember makes it 
harder to understand, so that claarness is sacrificed to facility 
Without quoting the host of wholly unintelligible and useless fables 
which are taught to children because they happen to be id the same 
book as the others, let us keep to those which the author seems to 
have written specially for children 

In the whole of La Fontaine's works I only know five or six fables 
conspicuous for child-Iike simplicity , I will take the first of these 
as an example, for it is one whose moral is most suitable for all ages, 
one which children get hold of with the least difficulty, which they 
have mofit pleasure in learning, one which for this very reason the 
author has placed at the beginning of his book, If his object were 
really to delight and instruct children, this fable is hu masterpiece 
Let us go through it and examine it bnefiy 

THE FOX AND THE CBOW 

A FAfiL£ 

** Maitre corbeau, but un arbre perch6” (Mr. Crow perched on a 
tree) — “ Mr 1 ” what does that word really meanT What does it 
mean before a proper noun? What is its meaning here? What 
IS a crow 7 What is “ un arbre perchd ” ? We do not say “ on a 
tree perched,” but perched on a tree So we must speak of poetical 
inversions, we must distinguish between prose and veree. 

“ Tenait dans son bee un fromage ” (Held a cheese m his beak) — 
What sort of a cheese ? Swiss, Bne, or Dutch ? If the child has 
never seen crows, what is the good of talking about them ? If he 
has seen crows will he believe that they can hold a cheese iii th^ir 
beak? Your illustrations should always be taken from nature. 
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" Mallre renard, par I'odeur allSoh^ ” (Mr Fox, attracted by tha 
smell) — Another Muter 1 But the title suite the fox, who is master 
of all the tnchs of his trade You must explam what a fox is, and 
distinguish between the real fox and the conventional fox of the 
fables 

“ A116ch6 ” The word is obsolete, you will have to explain it 
You will say it is only used in verse Perhaps the child will ask 
why people talk differently m verse How will you answer that 
question 7 

“ A116ch4, par I’odeur d’un fromage ” The cheese was held in 
his beak by a crow perched on a tree, it must indeed have smelt 
strong if the fox, in his thicket or his earth, could smell it This is 
the way you tram your pupil in that spirit of nght judgment, which 
rejects all but reasonable arguments, and is able to distinguish 
between truth and falsehood in other tales 

“ Lui tient k peu prbs ce langaga ” (Spoke to him after this 
fashion) — “ Celangage ” So foxes talk, do theyl They talk like 
crows I Mind what you are about, oh, wise tutor, weigh your answer 
before you give it, it is more important than you suspect 

"Ehl Bonjour, Monsieur leCorbeaul” (" Good-day. Mr Growl”) — 
Mr I The child sees this title laughed to scorn before he knows it 
IS a title of honour Tnose who say “ Monsieur du Corbeau ” will 
find their work cut out for them to explain that “ du ” 

" Que vous etos jolil Quo vous me semblez beau'” ("How 
handsome you are, how beautiful in my eyes' ”) — Mere padding 
The child, finding the same thing repeated twice over in different 
words, IS learning to speak carelessly If you say this redundance 
is a device of the authoi, a part of the fox’s scheme to make his 
praise seem all the greater by his flow of words, that is a valid 
excuse for me, but not for my pupil 

“ Sans mentir, si votre ramage” (“Without lying, if your song”) 
— “ Without lying ” So people do tell lies sometimes What 
will the child think of you if you tell him the fox only says " Sans 
mentir ” because he is lying 7 

“ Kepondait k votre plumage ” ("Answered to your fine feathers ”) 
— “ Answered 1” What does that mean 7 Try to make the child 
compare qualities so different as those of song and plumage, you 
will see how much he understands 

“ Vous senez le phinix des hStes de ces bois' ” (" You would be 
the phcenix of all the inhabitants of this wood'”) — The phmmx' 
What IS a phmmx 7 All of a sudden we are floundering m the lies 
of antiquity — we are on the edge of mythology 

" The inhabitants of this wood ” What figurative language ' 
The flatterer adopts the grand style to add dignity to his speech, to 
make it more attractive Will the child understand this cunning ’ 
Does he know, how could he possibly know, what is meant by grand 
style and simple style 7 

" A cea mots le corbeau ne se sent pas de joie ” (At these words, 
the crow is beside himself with dehght) — To realise the full force of 
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this proverbul expression we must have expenenced Tei^r strong 
feeling 

“ Et, pour montrer sa belle voii ” (And, to show his fine voice) — 
Bemember that the child, to understand this hne and the whole 
fable, must know what is meant by the crow’s fine voice 

“ II ouvre un large bee, laisse tomber sa proie ” (He opens his 
wide beak and drops his prey) — This is a splendid line, its very 
sound suggests a picture 1 see the great big ugly gaping beak. 1 
hear the cheese crashing through the branches, but this kind of 
beauty is thrown away upon children 

" Le renard s’en saimt, et dit, ‘ Mon bon monsieur ’ ” (The fox 
catches it, and says^ “ My dear sir ”) — So kindness is already folly 
You certainly waste no time in teachmg your children 

“ Apprenez que tout flatteur " (“ You must learn that every 
flatterer”) — A general maxim The child can make neither head 
nor tail of it 

“ Vit au depens de celm qui I’^coute ” (" Lives at the expense of 
the person who listens to his flattery ”) — No child of ten ever under- 
stood that 

“ Ce lefon vaut bien un fromage, sans doute” ("No doubt this 
lesson IS well worth a cheese ”) — This is intelligible and its meaning 
IS very good Yet there are few children who could compare a 
cheese and a lesson, few who would not prefer the cheese Ygu 
will therefore have to moke them understand that this is said in 
mockery What subtlety for a child • 

“ Le corbeau, hontoux et confus ” (Tlie crow, ashamed and con 
fused) — Anothing pleonasm, and there is no excuse for it this time 
“Jura, mois un peu tard, qu’on ne I’y prendrait plus ” (Swore, 
but rather too late, that he would not be caught in that way agam) 
— “ Swore ” What master will be such a fool as to try to explain 
to a child the meaning of an oath ^ 

What a host of details ' but much more would be needed for the 
analysis of all the ideas in this fable and their reduction to the simple 
and elementary ideas of which each is composed but who tliiiiks 
this analysis necessary to make himself intelligible to children 
Who of us IS philosopher enough to be able to put hims elf m the 
child’s place ? Let us now proceed to the moral 

Should we teach a six-year-old child that there are people who 
flatter and he for the sake of gain 7 One might perhaps teach them 
that there are people who make fools of little boys and laugh at 
their foolish vamty behind their backs But the whole thing is 
spoilt by the cheese You are teaching them how to make another 
drop hiB cheese rather than how to keep their own This is my 
second paradox, and it is not less weighty than the former one 

Watch children learmng their fables and you will see that when 
they have a chance of applying them they almost always use them 
exactly contrary to the author's meamng , instead of being on their 
raord against the fault which you would prevent or cure, they are 
disposed to like the vice by which one takes advantage of another’s 
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defect!. In the above fable children laugh at the crow, but they 
all love the fox In the next fable you expect them to follow the 
example of the grasshopper. Not so, they will choose the ant 
They do not care to abase themselves, they will always choose the 
principal part— this is the choice of self-love, a very natural choice 
But what a dreadful lesson for children < There could be no monster 
more detestable than a harsh and avancious child, who realised 
what he was asked to give and what he refused The ant does 
more, she teaches him not merely to refuse but to revile 

In all the fables where the hon plays a part, usually the chief 
part, the child pretends to be the lion, and when he has to preside 
over some distribution of good things, he takes care to keep every- 
thing for himself, but when the hon is overthrown by the gnat, the 
child is the gnat He learns how to sting to death those whom he 
dare not attack openly 

lYom the fable of the sleek dog and the starving wolf he learns a 
lesson of licence rather than the lesson of modeiation which you 
profess to teach him I shall never forget seeing a little girl weeping 
bitterly over this tale, which had been told her as a lesson in 
obedience The poor child hated to be chained up, she felt the 
chain chafing her neck, she was ciying because she was not a 
wolf 

So from the first of these fables the child learns the basest flattery, 
from the second, cruelty, from the third, injustice, from the fourth, 
satire, from the fifth, insubordination The last of these lessons 
IB no more suitable for your pupils than for mine, though be has no 
use for It What results do you expect to get from your teaching 
when it contradicts itself 7 But perhaps the same system of morals 
which furnishes me with objections against the fables supplies you 
with as many reasons for keeping to them Society requires a rule of 
morality m our words , it also requires a rule of morality in our deeds , 
and these two rules are quite different The formei is contained in 
the Catechism and it is left there, the other is contained in La 
Fontaine’s fables for chddren and his tales lor mothers The same 
author does for both 

Let us make a bargain. M de la Fontaine For my own part, I 
undertake to moke your books my favourite study, I undertake to 
love you, and to learn from your fables, for I hope I shall not mistake 
their meaning As to my pupil, permit me to prevent him studying 
any one of them till you have convinced me that it is good for him 
to learn things three-fourths of which are unin telhgible to him, and 
until you can convince me that m those fables he can understand he 
will never reverse the order and imitate the villain instead of taking 
warning from his dupe 

When I thus get nd of children’s lessons, I get rid of the chief 
cause of their sorrows, namely their books Beading is the curse of 
childhood, yet it is almost the only occupation you can find for 
children Emile, at twelve years old, will hardly know what a book 
IB “ But,” you Bay, " he must, at least, know how to read ” 
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When reading la of uae to him, I admit he must learn to read, but 
tdl then he will only find it a nuisance. 

If children are not to be required to do anything as a matter of , 
obedience, it follows that they will only learn what they perceive to 
be of real and present value, either for use or enjoyment, what 
other motive could they have for learning T The art of speaking to 
our absent fnends, of hearing their words, the art of letting them 
know at first hand our feehngs, our desires, and our longings, is an 
art whose usefulness can be made plain at any age How is it that 
this art, BO useful and pleasant m itself, has become a terror to 
children f Because the child is compelled to acquire it against his 
will, and to use it for purposes beyond his comprehension A child 
has no great wish to perfect himself in the use of an instrument of 
torture, but make it a means to his pleasure, and soon you will not 
be able to keep him from it 

People make a great fuss about diacovenng the beat way to teach 
children to read. They invent " bureauv ” l and cards, they turn 
the nursery into a printer’s shop Locke would have them taught 
to read by means of dice What a fine idea! And the pity of itl 
There is a better way than any of those, and one which is generally 
overlooked — it consists in the desire to learn Arouse this desire m 
your scholar and have done with your " bureanx ” and your dice 
— any method will serve 

Present interest, that is the motive power, the only motive power 
that takes us far and safely Sometimes Emile receives notes of 
invitation from his father or mother, his relations or fnends, he is 
invited to a dinner, a walk, a boating expeihtion, to see some public 
entertainment These notes are short, clear, plain, and well wntten 
Some one must read them to him, and he cannot always find any- 
body when wanted, no more consideration is shown to him than he 
himself showed to you yesterday Time passes, the chance is lost 
The note is read to him at last, but it is too late Oh I if only he had 
known how to read ' He receives other notes, so short, so interest- 
ing, he would like to try to read them Sometimes he gets help, 
sometimes none He does his best, and at last he makes out half 
the note, it is something about going to-morrow to drink cream — 
Where f With whom 7 He cannot tell — how hard he tries to 
make out the rest I I do not think Emile will need a “ bureau.” 
Shall I proceed to the teaching of writing 7 No, I am ashamed to 
toy with these trifles in a treatise on education. 

I will just add a few words which contain a pnnoiple of great 
importance It is this — What we are in no hurry to get is usually 
obtained with speed and certainty I am pretty sure Emile will 
learn to read and write before he is ten, just because I care very 
little whether he can do so before he is fafteen , but I would rather 

^ Translatcr's note — The " bureau ” was a sort of case contaming 
letters to be put together to form words It was a favourite device for 
the teachmg of readmg and gave its name to a special method, called the 
bureau-method, of learning to read 
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he never learnt to read at all, than that thia art ehould be acquired 
at the price of all that makes reading useful What is the use of 
reading to him if he alwajra hates it f ‘‘Id imprimis oavere oportebit, 
ne studia, qui amare nondum {xitest, odent, et amantudmem semel 
peroeptam etiam ultra rudes annos reformidet ” — Quintil 

The more I urge my method of letting well alone, the more 
objections I perceive against it If your pupil learns nothing from 
you, he will learn from others If you do not instil truth he will 
learn falsehoods, the prejudices you fear to teach him he will 
acquire from those about him , they will find their way through 
every one of his setiaes, they will either corrupt his reason before 
it IB fully developed or his rmnd will become tofpid through inaction, 
and will become engrossed in material things If we do not form 
the habit of thinking as children, we shall lose the power of thinking 
for the rest of our life 

I fancy I could easily answer that objection, but why should I 
answer every objection? If my method itself answers your objec- 
tions, it IS good, if not, it is good for nothing I continue my 
explanation 

If, m accordance with the plan I have sketched, you follow rules 
which are just the opposite of the established practice, if instead of 
taking your scholar far afield, instead of wandenng with him in 
distant places, in far-off lands, in remote centuries, in the ends of 
the earth, and m the very heavens themselves, you try to keep him 
to himself, to his own concerns, you will then find him able to per- 
ceive, to remember, and even to reason, this is nature’s order As 
the sentient being becomes active his discernment develops along 
with his strength Not till his strength is in excess of what is needed 
for self-preservation, is the speculative faculty developed, the 
faculty adapted for using this superfluous strength for other 
purposes Would you cultivate your pupil’s intelligeuce, cultivate 
the strength it is meant to control Give his body constant exercise, 
make it strong and healthy, in order to make him good and wise, 
let him work, let him do things, let him run and shout, let him be 
alwajiB on the go, make a man of him in strength, and he will soon 
be a man in reason 

Of course by this method you will make him stupid if you are 
always giving him directions, always saying come here, go there, stop, 
do this, don’t do that If your head always guides his hands, his own 
mind will become useless But remember the conditions we laid 
down, if you are a mere pedant it is not worth your while to read 
my book 

It IS a lamentable mistake to imagine that bodily activity hinders 
the working of the mind, as if these two kinds of activity ought not 
to advance hand in hand, and as if the one were not intended to act 
as guide to the other 

There are two classes of men who are constantly engaged in bodily 
activity, peasants and savages, and certainly neither of these pays 
the least attention to the cultivation of the mind. Feasants axe 
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rough, coarse, and clumsy; savages are noted, not only for their 
keen Bensea, but fol great Bubtihty of nund. Speaking generally, 
there la nothing duller than a peasant or aharper than a savage 
What IS the cause of thia difference T The peasant has alrvaya done 
aa he was told, what his father did before him, what he himself 
has always done, he is the creature of habit, he spends his life 
almost hke an automaton on the same tasks, habit and obedience 
have taken the place of reason 

The case of the savage is very different, he is tied to no one place, 
he has no prescribed task, no superior to obey, he knows no law but 
his own will, he is therefore forced to reason at every step he takes 
He can neither move nor walk without oonsidenng the consequences 
Thus the more his body is exercised, the more alert is his mind; his 
strength and his reason increase together, and each helps to develop 
the other 

Oh, learned tutor, let us see which of our two scholars is most like 
the savage and which is most hke the peasant Your scholar is 
subject to a power which is continually giving him instruction, he 
acts only at the word of com maud , he dare no t eat when he is hungry, 
nor laugh when he is merry, nor weep when he is sad, nor offer one 
hand rather than the other, nor stir a foot unless he is told to do it, 
before long he will not venture to breathe without orders What 
would you have him think about, when you do all the thinking for 
him f He rests securely on your foresight, why should he think for 
himself ’ He knows you have undertaken to take care of him, to 
sacure his welfare, and he feels himself freed from this responsibilit;^ 
His judgment relies on yours, what you have not forbidden that 
he does, knowing that he runs no risk Why should he learn the 
signs of rain ’ He knows you watch the clouds for him Why 
should he time his walk ? He knows there is no fear of your letting 
him miss his dinner hour He eats till you tell him to stop, he stops 
when you tell him to do so , he does not attend to the teaching of his 
own stomach, but yours In voui do you make liis body soft by 
maction, his understanding does not become subtle Far from it, 
you complete your task of discrediting reason in his eyes, by making 
him use such reasoning power as he has on the things which seem of 
least importance to him As he never finds his reason any use to 
him, he decides at last that it is useless If he reasons badly he 
will be found fault with, nothing worse will happen to him, and ha 
has been found fault with bo often that he pays no attention to it, 
such a common danger no longer alarms him 

Yet you will find he has a mind He is quick enough to chatter 
with the women m the way I spoke of further back, but if he is m 
danger, if he must come to a decision m difScult circumstanoea, you 
will find him a hundredfold more stupid and silly than the son of 
the roughest labourer 

Aa for my pupil, or rather Hature's pupil, he has been tramed 
from the outset to be as self-reliant as possible, he has not formed 
the habit of constantly seeking help from others, still less of display- 
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ing hia fltorea of learning On the other hand, he exercises disorum- 
nation and forethought, he reasons about everything that concerns 
himself He does not chatter, he acta Not a word does he know 
of what IS going on in the world at large, but he knows very 
thoroughly what afiecta himself As he is always stirring he la 
compelled to notice many things, to recognise many effects, he 
soon acquires a good deal of experience Nature, not man, is his 
schoolmaster, and he learns all the quicker because he is not aware 
tiiat he has any lesson to learn So mind and body work together 
He IS always carrying out his own ideas, not those of other people, 
and thus be unites thought and action, as he grows in health and 
strength he grows in wisdom and discernment This is the way to 
attain later on to what is generally considered incompatible, though 
most great men have achieved it, strength of body and strength of 
mind, the reason of the philosopher and the vigour of the athlete. 

Young teacher, 1 am setting before you a difficult task, the art of 
controlhng without precepts, and doing everything without doing 
anything at all This art is, I confess, beyond your years, it is not 
oalculated to display your talents nor to make your value known to 
your scholar’s parents , but it is the only road to success You will 
never succeed in making wise men if you do not first make httle 
imps of mischief This was the education of the Spartans, they were 
not taught to stick to their books, they were set to steal their dinners 
Were they any the worse for it m after life 1 Ever ready for victory, 
they ciWied their foes in every kind of warfare, and the pratmg 
Athenians were as much afraid of their words as of their blows 

When education is most carefully attended to, the teacher issues 
his orders and thi nks himself master, but it is the child who is really 
master He uses the tasks you set him to obtain what he wants 
from you, and he can always make you pay for an hour’s industry by 
a week’s complaisance You must always be making bargains with 
him These bargains, suggested m your fashion, but earned out in 
his, always follow the direction of his own fancies, especially when 
you are foolish enough to make the condition some advantage he is 
almost sure to obtain, whether he fulfils his part of the bargam or 
not The child is usually much quicker to read the master’s thoughts 
than the master to read the child’s feehngs And that is as it should 
be, for all the sagacity which the child would have devoted to self- 
preservation, had he been left to himself, is now devoted to the 
rescue of his native freedom from the chains of his tyrant, while 
the latter, who has no such pressing need to understand the child, 
sometimes finds that it pays him better to leave him m idleness or 
vamty 

Take the opposite course with your pupil, let him always think 
be IS master while you are really master There is no subjection 
so complete as that which preserves the forma of freedom , it is thus 
that the will itself is taken captive Is not this poor child, without 
knowledge, strength, or wisdom, entirely at your mercy ? Are you 
not master of his whole environment so far as it affects him 7 Cannot 
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you make of him what you please T Hu work and play, hia pleasure 
and pain, are they not, unknown to him, under your control T No 
doubt he ought only to do what he wants, but he ought to want to 
do nothing but what you want him to do He should nerer take a 
step you have not foreseen, nor utter a word you could not foretell 

Then he can devote himself to the bodily ezercues adapted to his 
age without brutaluing his mind, instead of developing hia cunning 
to evade an unwelcome control, you will then find him entirely 
occupied in getting the beat he can out of hu environment with a 
view to his present welfare, and you will be surprised by the subtlety 
of the means he devises to get for himself such things as he can 
obtain, and to really enjoy things without the aid of other people’s 
ideas You leave him master of his own wishes, but you do not 
multiply his caprices When he only does what he wants, he will 
soon only do what he ought, and although his body is constantly in 
motion, so far as his sensible and present interests are concerned, 
you will find him developing all the reason of which he is capable, 
far better and in a manner much better fitted for him than in purely 
theoretical studies 

Thus when he does not find you continually thwarting him, when 
he no longer distrusts you, no longer has any I lung to conceal from 
you, he will neither tell you lies nor deceive you, he wdl show him- 
self fearlessly as he really is, and you can study him at your ease, 
and surround him with all the lessons you would have him learn, 
without awaking his suspicions 

Neither will he keep a cunous and jealous eye on your own con- 
duct, nor take a secret delight in catching you at fault It is a 
great thing to avoid this One of the child’s first objects is, as I 
have said, to find the weak spots in its rulers Though this leads to 
spitefulness, it does not anse from it, but from the desire to evade a 
disagreeable control Overburdened by the yoke laid upon him, 
he tnes to shake it off, and the faults he finds in his master give him 
a good opportunity for this Still the habit of spying out faults 
and delighting in them grows upon people Clearly we have 
stopped another of the springs of vice in Emile’s heart Having 
nothing to gain from my faults, he will not be on the watch for 
them, nor will he be tempted to look out for the faults of others 

All these methods seem difficult because they are new to us, but 
they ought not to be really difficult 1 have a right to assume that 
you have the knowledge required for the business you have chosen, 
that you know the usual course of development of the human 
thought, that you can study mankind and man, that you know 
beforehand the elfect on your pujiil’s will of the various objects 
suited to his age which you put before him You have the tools 
and the art to use them, are you not master of your trade? 

You speak of childish capnoe, you are mistaken Children’s 
capnees are never the work of nature, but of bad discipline, they 
have ei ther obeyed or given orders, and I have said again and again, 
they must do neither Your pupil will have the oapnoee you have 
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taught him , It IS f au’ you should bear the puniahmeut of your owu 
faults “ But how can I cure them 7 ” do you say 7 ^at may 
still be done by better eonduot on your own part and great patience 
I onoe undertook the charge of a child for a few weeks, he was 
accustomed not only to have his own way, but to make every one 
else do as he pleased, he was therefore capricious The very fiiat 
day he wanted to get up at midnight, to try how far he could go 
with me When I was sound asleep he jumped out of bed, got 1^ 
dressing gown, and waked me up I got up and lighted the candle, 
which was all he wanted After a quarter of an hour he became 
sleepy and went back to bed quite satisfied with his experiment. 
Two days later he repeated it, with the same success and with no 
sign of impatience on my part When he kissed me as he lay down, 
I said to him very quietly, “ My httle dear, this is all very well, but 
do cot try it again ” His cunosity was aroused by this, and the 
very next day he did not fail to get up at the same time and woke 
me to see whether I should dare to disobey him I asked what he 
wanted, and he told me he could not sleep “ So much the worse 
for you,” I replied, and I lay quiet He seemed perplexed by this 
way of speaking He felt his way to the flint and steel and tried to 
strike a light I could not help laughing when I heard him strike 
fais fingers Convinced at last that he could not manage it, he 
brought the steel to my bed, 1 told him 1 did not want it, and I 
turned my back to him Then he began to rush wildly about the 
room, shouting, singing, making a great noise, knocking against 
chairs and tables, but taking, however, good care not to hurt him- 
self seriously, but screaming loudly in the hope of alarming me 
All this had no effect, but I perceived that though he was prepared 
for scolding or anger, he was quite unprepared for indifference 

However, he was determined to overcome my patience with his 
own obstinacy, and he continued his lacket so successfully that at 
last I lost my temper I foresaw that 1 should spoil the whole 
business by an unseemly outburst of passion I determined on 
another course I got up qmetly, went to the tinder box, but could 
not find it, I asked him for it, and be gave it me, delighted to have 
won the victory over me I struck a light, lighted the candle, took 
my young gentleman by the hand and led him quietly into an 
adjoimng dressing-room with the shutters firmly fastened, and 
nothing he could break 

I left him there without a light, then looking him m I went back 
to my bed without a word What a noise there was I That was 
what I expected, and took no notice At last the noise ceased, I 
listened, heard him setthng down, and I was quite easy about him 
Next mormng I entered the room at daybreak, and my httle rebel 
was lying on a sofa enjoying a sound and much needed sleep after 
his exertions 

The matter did not end there His mother heard that the child 
had spent a great part of the night out of bed That spoilt the 
’^hole thing, her child was as good as dead Findmg agood chance 
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for revenge, he pretended to be ill, not seeing that he would gain 
nothing by it They sent for the doctor Unluckily for the mother, 
the doctor was a practical ]oker, and to amuse himself with her 
terroia he did his best to mcrease them However, he whispered 
to me, “ Leave it to me, I promise to cure the child of wantmg to be 
ill for some time to come " As a matter of fact he prescribed bed 
and dieting, and the child was handed over to the apothecary I 
sighed to see the mother cheated on every hand except by me, 
whom she hated because I did not deceive her 

After pretty severe reproaches, she told me her son was delicate, 
that he was the sole heir of the family, his life must be preserved at 
all costa, and she would not have him contradicted In that I 
thoroughly agreed with her, but what she meant by oontradiotmg 
was not obeying him in everything I saw I should have to treat 
the mother as I had treated the son “ Madam,” I said coldly, 
“ I do not know how to educate the heir to a fortune, and what is 
more, I do not mean to study that art You can take that as 
settled” I was wanted for some days longer, and the father 
smoothed things over The mother wrote to the tutor to hasten his 
return, and the child, finding he got nothing by disturbing my rest, 
nor yet by being ill, decided at last to get better and to go to sleep 
You can form no idea of the number of similar caprioes to which 
the little tyrant had subjected his unlucky tutor, for his education 
was earned on under hia mother’s eye, and she would not allow her 
son and heir to be disobeyed in anything Whenever he wanted 
to go out, you must be ready to take him, or rather to follow him, 
and he always took good care to choose the tune when he knew his 
tutor was very busy He wished to exercise the same power over 
me and to avenge himself by day for having to leave me in peace 
at night 1 gladly agreed and began by showing plainly how 
pleased I was to give him pleasure, after that when it was a matter 
of curing him of his fancies I set about it difierently 

In the first place, he must be shown that he was in the wrong 
This was not difficult, knowing that children think only of the 
present, I took the easy advantage which foresight gives, I took 
care to provide him with some indoor amusement of which he was 
very fond Just when he was most occupied with it, I went and 
suggested a short walk, and he sent me away I insisted, but he 
paid no attention I had to give in, and he took note of this sign 
of submission 

The next day it was my turn As I expected, he got tired of his 
occupation, I, however, pretended to be very busy That was 
enough to decide him He came to drag me from my work, to take 
him at once for a walk I refused, he persisted “ No,” I said, 
“ when I did what you wanted, you taught me how to get my own 
way, I shall not go out ” “ Very well,” he rephed eagerly, “ I shall 

go out by myself ” " As vou please,” and I returned to my work 

He put on his things ratner uneasily when he saw I did not follow 
his example When he was ready he came and made his bow, I 
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bowed too, he tned to fngbtan me with atonea of the expeditiona 
he was going to make, to hear him talk you would think he was 
going to the world’s end Quite unmoved, I wished him a pleasant 
journey He became more and more perplexed However, he put 
a good face on it, and when he was ready to go out he told hia foot- 
man to fallow him The footman, who had his instructions, replied 
that he had no time, and that he was busy carrying out my orders, 
and he must obey me first For the moment the child was taken 
aback How could he think they would really let him go out alone, 
him, who, in his own eyes, was the moat important person in the 
world, who thought that everything in heaven and earth was 
wrapped up in his welfare ’ However, he was beginmng to feel hia 
weakness, he perceived that he should find himself alone among 
people who knew nothing of him He saw beforehand the risks 
he would run, obstinacy alone sustained him, very slowly and 
unwillingly he went downstairs At last he went out into the 
street, consoling himself a little for the harm that might happen to 
himself, in the hope that 1 should be held responsible for it 

This was just what I expected All was arranged beforehand, 
and as it meant some sort of public scene I had got his father's 
consent He had scarcelj' gone a few steps, when he heard, first on 
this side then on that, all sorts of remaiks about himself " What 
a pretty little gentleman, neighbour? Where is he going all alone? 
He will get lost! 1 will ask him into our house ” “ Take care you 

don’t Don't you see he is a naughty little boy, who has been 
turned out of his own house because he is good for nothing ? You 
must not stop naughty boys, let him go where he likes ” “ Well, 

well, the good God take care of him I should be sorry if any- 
thing happened to him ” A little further on he met some young 
urchins ot about his own age who teased him and made fun of him 
The further he got the more difiiculties he found Alone and un- 
protected he was at the mercy of everybody, and he found to his 
great surprise that his shoulder knot and his gold lace commanded 
no respect 

However, I hud got a fnend of mine, who was a stranger to him, 
to keep an eye on him Unnoticed by him, this fnend followed him 
step by step, and in due time he spoke to him The rOle, like that 
of Sbngam in Pourceavgnac, required an intelligent actor, and it was 
played bo perfection Without making the child fearful and timid 
by inspiring excessive terror, he made him realise so thoroughly the 
folly of his exploit that in half an hour’s tune he brought him home 
to me, ashamed and humble, and afraid to look me id the face 

To put the finishing touch to his discomfiture, just as he was 
coming in his father came down on his way out and mot him on the 
stairs He had to explain where he hod been, and why 1 was not 
with him 1 The poor child would gladly have sunk into the earth 

‘ In a case like this there is no danger in asking a child to tell the truth, 
for he knows very well that it cannot be hid, and that if he ventured to 
tell a be be would be found out at once 
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H 18 father did not take the trouble to Boold him at length, but said 
with more seventy than I should have expected, “ When you want 
to go out by yourself, you can do so, but 1 will not have a rebel in 
my house, so when you go, take good care that you never oome 

back ” 

As for me, I received him somewhat gravely, but without blame 
and without mockery, and for fear he should find out we had been 
pla 3 ang with him, I deebned to take him out walking that day 
Next day 1 was well pleased to find that he passed in tnumph with 
me through the very same people who had mocked him the previous 
day, when they met him out by himself You may be sure he 
never threaten^ to go out without me again 

By these means and other like them 1 succeeded during the short 
time I was with him m getting him to do everything I wanted 
without bidding Him or forbidding him to do anything, without 
preaching or e^ortation, without wearying him with unnecessary 
lessons So he was pleased when I spoke to him, but when I was 
silent he was frightened, for he knew there was something amiss, 
and he always got his lesson from the thing itself But let us return 
to our subject 

The body is strengthened by this constant exercise under the 
guidance of nature herself, and far from brubahaing the mmd, this 
exercise develops in it the only kind of reason of which young 
children are capable, the kind of reason moat necessary at every 
age It teaches us how to use our strength, to perceive the relations 
between our own and neighbouring bodies, to use the uabural tools, 
which are within our reach and adapted to our senses Is there 
anything sillier than a child brought up indoors under his mother’s 
eye, who, in his ignorance of weight and resistance, tries to uproot 
a tall tree or pick up a rock The first time I found myself outside 
Geneva I tn^ to catch a galloping horse, and I threw atones at 
Mont Saldve, two leagues away, I wels the laughing stock of the 
whole village, and was supposed to be a regular idiot. At eighteen 
we are taught in our natural philosophy the us© of the lever , every 
village boy of twelve knows how to use a lever better than the 
cleverest mechanician in the academy The lessons the scholars 
learn from one another in the playground are woith a hundredfold 
more than what they learn in the class-room 

Watch a cat when she comes into a room for the first time, she 
goes from place to place, she smfis about and examines everything, 
she IS never still for a moment, she is suspicious of everything till 
she has examined it and found out what it is It is the same with 
the child when he begins to walk, and enters, so to speak, the room 
of the world around him The only diiferouce is that, while both 
use Bight, the child uses his hands and the cat that subtle sense of 
smell which nature has bestowed upon it It is this instinct, rightly 
or wrongly educated, which makes children skilful or clumsy, 
quick or alow, wise or foolish 

As a man’s first natural impulse is to measure himself with his 
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environment, to discover in every object he sees those sensible 
qualities which may concern himself, so his first study is a kind of 
experimental physics for hia own preservation He is turned away 
from this and sent to speculative studies before he has found his 
proper place in the world While his delicate and flexible limbs 
can adjust themselves to the bodies upon which they are intended 
to act, while his senses are keen and as yet free from illusions, then 
IS the time to exercise both limbs and senses in their proper business 
It IE the time to learn to perceive the physical relations between 
ourselves and things Since oveiy'thing that comes into the human 
mind enters through the gates of sense, man’s first reason is a 
reason of sense-experience It is this that serves as a foundation 
for the reason of the intelligence, our first teachers in natural 
philosophy are our feet, hands, and eyes To substitute books for 
them does not teach us to reason, it teaches us to use the reason of 
others rather than our own, it teaches us to believe much and know 
httle 

I*efore you can practise an art you must first get your tools, and 
if you are to make good use of those tools, they must be fashioned 
sufficiently strong to stand use To learn to think we must there- 
fore exercise our limbs, our senses, and our bodily organs, which are 
the tools of the intellect, and to get the best use out of these tools, 
the body which supplies us with them must be strong and healthy 
Not only is it quite a mistake that true reason is developed apart 
from the body, but it is a good bodily constitution which makes the 
workings of the mind easy and correct 

While I am showing how the child’s long period of leisure should 
be spent, I am entering into details which may seem absurd You 
will say, " This is a strange sort of education, and it is subject to 
your own criticism, for it only teaches what no one needs to learn 
vITiy spend your time in teaching what will come of itself without 
care or trouble? Is there any child of twelve who is ignorant of 
all you wish to teach your pupil, while he also knows what his 
master has taught him ” 

Gentlemen, you are mistaken I am teaching my pupil an art 
the acquirement of which demands much time and trouble, an art 
which your scholars certainly do not possess, it is the art of bemg 
ignorant, for the knowledge of any one who only thinks he know^s, 
what he really does know is a veiy small matter You teach science, 
well and good, I am busy fashioning the necessary toob for its 
acquisition Once upon a tune, they say the Venetians were 
displaying the tieasures of the Cathedral of Saint Mark to the 
Spanish ambassador, the only comment he made was, “ Qui non 
o’e la radice ” When I see a tutor showing ofi his pupil’s learning, 
I am always tempted to say the same to bun 

Every one who baa considered the manner of life among the 
ancients, attnbutes the strength of body and mmd by which they 
PTB distinguished from the men of our own day to their gymnastio 
exeroises The stress laid by Montaigne upon this opimon, shows 
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that it had made a great unpreaaion on him ; he returns to it again 
and again. Speaking of a child’a education he says, “ To strengthen 
the mind you must harden the musclee, by training the child to 
labour you tram him to sudenng, he must be broken in to the 
hardships of gymnaatio exercises to prepare him for the hardships 
of dislocations, cohcs, and other bodily ills " Tlie philosopher 
Locke, the worthy RoUin, the learned Fleury, the pedant De 
Crouzas, diSetmg os they do so widely from one another, are agreed 
in this one matter of sufficient bodily exercise for children This is 
the wisest of their precepts, and the one which is certain to be 
neglected. I have already dwelt sufficiently on its importance, 
and as better reasons and more sensible rules cannot be found than 
those in Locke's book, I will content myself with refeirmg to it, 
after taking the hberty of adding a few remarks of my own 

The limbs of a growing child should be free to move easily m his 
clothing, notlung should cramp their growth or movement, theie 
thould be nothing tight, nothing fitting closely to the body, no belts 
of any kind The French style of dress, uncomfoi table and un- 
healthy for a man, is especially bad for children The stagnant 
humours, whose circulation is interrupted, putnfy in a state of 
inaction, and this process proceeds more rapidly in an inactive and 
sedentary life, they become corrupt and give rise to scurvy, this 
disease, which is continually on the increase among us, was almost 
unknown to the ancients, whose way of dressing and hving pro- 
tected them from it The hussar’s diess, far from correcting this 
fault, increases it, and compresses the whole ot the child’s body, by 
wav of dispensing with a few bands The best plan is to keep 
children in frocks as long oa possible and then to provide them with 
loose clothing, without trying to dehne the shape which is only 
another way of deforming it Their defects of body and mind may 
all be traced to the same source, the desire to mske men of them 
before their time 

There are bright colours and dull, children like the bright colours 
best, and they suit them better too I see no reason why such 
natural suitabihty should not be taken into consideration, but as 
soon as they prefer a material because it is rich, then hearts are 
already given over to luxury, to every capnce of fashion, and this 
taste IS certainly not their own It is impossible to say how much 
education is influenced by tins choice of clothes, and the motives 
for this choice Not only do short sighted mothers ofler ornaments 
as rewards to their children, but there are foolish tutors who threaten 
to make their pupils wear the plainest and coarsest clothes as a 
pnmshment “ If you do not do your lessons better, if you do not 
take more care of your clothes, you shall be dressed like that little 
peasant boy ” This is like saymg to them, *' Understand that 
clothes make the man.” Is it to be wondered at that our young 
people profit by such wise teaching, that they care for nothmg but 
dress, and that they only judge of merit by its outside 

If 1 had to bring such a spoilt child to his senses, I would take care 
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that his smartest clothes were the most uncomfortable, that he wee 
always cramped, constrained, and embarrassed m every way, 
freedom and mirth should flee before his splendour If he want^ 
to take part in the games of children more simply dressed, they 
should cease their play and run away Before lung I should make 
hun BO tired and sick of his magnificence, such a slave to his gold- 
laoed coat, that it would become the plague of bis life, and he would 
be less afraid to behold the darkest dungeon than to see the prepara- 
tions for his adornment Before the child is enslaved by our 
prejudices his first wish is always to bo free and comfortable The 
plainest and most comfortable clothes, those which leave him most 
liberty, ore wbat he always likes best 

There are habits of body suited for an active bfe and others for a 
sedentary life The latter leaves the humours an equable and 
uniform course, and the body should be protected from changes in 
temperature; the former is constantly passing from action to rest, 
from heat to cold, and the body should be inured to theee changes 
Hence people, engaged in sedentary pursuits indoors, should always 
be warmly dressed, to keep their bodies as nearly aa possible at the 
same temperature at all times and seasons Those, however, who 
come and go in sun, wind, and ram, who take much exercise, and 
spend most of their time out of doors, should always be lightly clad, 
so aa to get used to the changes m the air and to every degree of 
temperature without suffering inconvemeiice 1 would advise both 
never to change their clothes with the changing seasons, and that 
would be the invanable habit of my pupil Emde By this 1 do not 
mean that he should wear his winter clothes in summer like many 
people of sedentary habits, but that he should wear his summer 
clothes in winter like hard-working folk Sir Isaac Newton always 
did this, and he lived to be eighty 

Emile should wear little or nothing on his head all the year round 
The ancient Egyptians always went bareheaded, the Persians 
used to wear heavy tiaras and still wear large turbans, which accord- 
ing to Chardin are required by their climate I have remarked 
elsewhere on the difierence observed by Herodotus on a battle-field 
between the skulls of the Persians and those of the Egyptians 
Since it 18 desirable that the bones of the skull should grow harder 
and ihore substantial, less fragile and porous, not only to protect 
the brain against injuries but against colds, fever, and every influence 
of the air, you should therefore accustom your children to go bare- 
headed winter and summer, day and night If you make them 
wear a night-cap to keep their hair clean and tidy, let it be thin and 
transparent like the nets with which the Basques cover their hair 
I am aware that most mothers will be more impressed by Chardin’s 
observations than my arguments, and will think that all climate 
are the climate of Persia, but I did not choose a European pupil to 
turn him into an Asiatic 

Children are generally too much wrapped up, particularly in 
infancy. They should bo accustomed to cold rather than heat, 
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great cold never does them any harm, li they are exposed to it eoon 
enough, but their shin ig still too soft and tender and leaves too 
free a course for peispixation, so that they are inevitably exhausted 
by excessive heat. It has been observed that infant mortaht^ is 
greatest in August Moreover, it seems certain from a comparison 
of northern and southern races that we become stronger by bearing 
extreme cold rather than excessive heat But as the child’s body 
grows bigger and his muscles get stronger, train him gradually to 
bear the rays of the sun Little by httle you wdl hsuden him till 
he can face the burning heat of the tropica without danger 

Locke, in the midst of the manly and sensible advice he gives us, 
falls into inconsistencies one would hardly expect in such a careful 
thinker The same man who would have children take an ice-cold 
bath summer and winter, will not let them drink cold water when 
they are hot, or he on damp grass But he would never have their 
shoes water-tight, and why should they let in more water when the 
child IS hot than when he is cold, and may we not draw the saire 
inference with regard to the feet and body that he draws with 
regard to the hands and feet and the body and face ? If he would 
have a man all face, why blame me if I would have him all 
feet? 

To prevent children drinking when they are hot, he says they 
should be trained to eat a piece of bread hrst It is a strange thing 
to make a child eat because be is thirsty, 1 would as soon give him 
a dnnk when he is hungry You will never convince me that our 
first instincts are so ill-regulated that we cannot satisfy them 
without endangering our lives Were that so, the man would have 
perished over and over again before he had learned how to kec p 
himself alive 

Whenever Emile is thirsty let him have a dnnk, and let him 
drink fresh water just os it is, not even taking the chill oB it in the 
depths of winter and when he is bathed in perspiration The only 
precaution 1 advise is to take care what sort of water you give 
him If the water comes from a river, give it him just as it is, if 
it IS spnng-water let it stand a httle exposed to the air before he 
drinks it In warm weather rivers are warm, it is not so with 
springs, whose water has not been in contact with the air You 
must wait till the temperature of the water is the same as that of 
the air In winter, on the other band, spring water is safer than 
river water It is, however, unusual and unnatural to perspire 
greatly in winter, especially in the open air, for the cold air con- 
stantly strikes the skin and drives the perspiration inwards, and 
prevents the pores opening enough to give it passage _ Now I do 
not intend Emile to take his exercise by the fireside in winter, but 
m the open air and among the ice If he only gets warm with making 
and throwing snowballs, let him dnnk when he is thirsty, and go on 
with his game after drinking, and you need not be afraid of any ill 
efiects And if any other exercise makes him perspire let him dnnk 
cold water even m winter provided he is thirsty. Only take care to 
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take him to get the water some httle dutance away In auoh cold 
u I am aupposmg, he would have cooled down sufficiently when he 
got there to be able to dnnk without danger Above all, take care to 
conceal these precautions from him I would rather he were ill now 
and then, than always thinking about his health 

Smoe children take such violent exercise they need a great deal 
of sleep The one makes up for the other, and this shows that both 
are necessary Night is the time set apart by nature for rest It is 
an established fact that sleep is quieter and calmer when the sun is 
below the horizon, and that our senses are less calm when the air is 
warmed by the rays of the sun So it is certainly the healthiest 
plan to rise with the sun and go to bed with the sun Hence in our 
country man and all the other animals with him want more sleep 
in winter than in summer But town life is so complex, so unnatural, 
so subject to chances and changes, that it is not wise to accustom a 
man to such uniformity that he cannot do without it No doubt 
ho must submit to rules , but the chief rule is this — be able to break 
the rule if necessary So do not be so foolish as to soften your pupil 
by letting him always sleep his sleep out Leave him at hist to the 
law of nature without any hindrance, but never forget that under our 
conditions he must rise above this law, he must be able to go to 
bed late and rise early, be awakened suddenly, or sit up all night 
without ill effects Begin early and proceed gently, a step at a 
tune, and the constitution adapts itself to the very conditions which 
would destroy it if they were imposed for the first time on the 
grown man 

In the next place he must be accustomed to sleep in an uncom- 
fortable bed, which IS the best way to find no bed uncomfortable 
Speaking generally, a hard life, when once v, e have become used to 
it, increases our pleasant experiences, an easy life prepares the 
way for innumerable unpleasant expenenoes Those who are too 
tenderly nurtured can only sleep on down, those who are used to 
sleep on bare boards can find them anywhere There is no such 
thing 08 a hard bed for the man v ho falls asleep at once 

The body is, so to speak, melted and dissolved in a soft bed where 
one sinks into feathers and eider-down The reins when too 
warmly covered become infiamed Stone and other diseases are 
often due to this, and it invariably produces a delicate constitution, 
which is the seed-ground of every ailment 

The beat bed is that m which we get the best sleep Emile and 
I Pill prepare such a bed for ourselves during the daytime We do 
not need Persian slaves to make our beds, when we are digging the 
Boll we aie turning our mattiesses 1 know that a healthy child 
may be mode to sleep or wake almost at will When the child is 
put to bed and his nurse grows weary of his chatter, she says to 
mm, “ Go to sleep ” That is much like saying, “ Get well,” when 
be IS ill The right way is to let him get tired of himself Talk so 
much that he is compelled to hold his tongue, and he will soon be 
aoleep Here is at least one use for sermons, and you may os well 
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preach to hipi as rock hu cradle, bub li jou uae this narootio al 
night, do not use it by day 

I shall sometunes rouse Emile, not so much to prevent his Sleep 
mg too much, as to accustom him to anything — even to wakinn 
with a start Moreover, I should be unfit for my buaineaa if I could 
not make him wake himself, and get up, so to speak, at my will, 
without being called 

If he wakes too soon, I shall let him look forward to a tedious 
morning, so that he will count as gam any time he can give to sleep 
If he sleeps too late I shall show him some favourite toy when he 
wakes If 1 want him to wake at a given hour I shall say, “ To- 
morrow at BIX 1 am going fislung/' or “ I shall take a walk to such 
and such a place Would you like to come too?*’ He assents, 
and begs me to wake lum I promise, or do not promise, as the 
case requires If he wakes too late, he finds me gone There is 
something amiss if he does not soon learn to wake himself 

Moreover, should it happen, though it rarely does, that a sluggish 
child desires to stagnate m idleness, you must not give way to this 
tendency, which might stupefy him entirely, but you must apply 
some stimulus to wake him You must understand that is no 
question of applying force, but of arousing some appetite which 
leads to action, and such an appetite, carefully select^ on the hoes 
laid down by nature, kills two birds with one stone 

If one has any sort of skill, I can think of nothing for which a 
taste, a very passion, cannot bo aroused m children, and that 
without vanity, emulation, or jealousy Their keenness, their spirit 
of imitation, is enough of itself, above all, there is their natural 
livolineaa, of which no teacher so far has contnved to take advantage 
In every game, when they are quite sure it is only play, they endure 
without complaint, or oven will) laughter, hardships which they 
would not submit to otheiwise without floods of tears The sports 
of the young savage involve long fasting, blows, burns, and fatigue 
of every kini a jiroof that even pain has a charm of its own, which 
may remove its bitterness It is not every master, however, w^ho 
knows how to season this dish, nor can every scholai eat it without 
making faces However, I must take care or 1 shall be wandering 
ofi again after exceptions 

It IS not to be endured that man should become the slave of pain, 
disease, accident, the penis of life, or even death itself, the more 
familiar he becomes with those idea^ the sooner he will be cured of 
that over-senaitivenesa w^hioh adds to the pain by impatience lu 
hearing it, the sooner he becomes used to the sufferings which may 
overtake him, the sooner he shall, as Montaigne has put it, rob 
those pains of the sting of unfamilianty, and so make his soul 
strong and invulnerable, hia body will be the coat of mail which 
stops all the darts which might otherwise find a vita] part Even 
the approach of deiath, which is not death itself, will scarcely be 
felt as such, he will not die, he will be, so to speak, alive or dead 
and nothmg more Montaigne might say of him as he did of a 
D 
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oeitaiD lung of Moioooo, “ No man evei prolonged hu life so far into 
death ” A child Berres his apprenticeBhip in courage and endurance 
aa well aa in other virtues, but you cannot taaoh children these 
virtues by name alone, they must learn them unconsciously through 
experience 

But speakmg of death, what steps shall I take with regard to my 
pupil and the smallpox 7 Shall he be inoculated m infancy, or 
shall 1 wait till he takes it m the natural course of things? The 
former plan is more in accordance with our practice, for it preserves 
his life at a time when it is of greater value, at the cost of some 
danger when his hfe is of less worth, if indeed we can use the word 
danger with regard to moculation when properly performed 

But the other plan is more in accordance with our general 
principles — to leave nature to take the precautions she dehghts m, 
precautions she abandons whenever man interferes The natural 
man is always ready, let nature inoculate him herself, she will 
choose the fitting occasion better than we 

Do not think I am finding fault with moculation, for my reasons 
for exempting my pupil from it do not in the least apply to yours 
Your training does not prepare them to escape catching smallpox aa 
soon as they are expos^ to infection If you let them take it any- 
how, they will probably die I perceive that in diflerent lands the 
resistance to inoculation is in proportion to the need for it, and the 
reaaun is plain So I scarcely condescend to discuss this question 
with regard to Emile He will be inoculated or not according to 
tune, place, and circumstances , it is almost a matter of indifierenoe, 
as far as be is concerned If it gives him smallpox, there will be 
the advantage of knowing what to expect, knowing what the 
disease is , tuat is a good thing, but if be catches it naturally it will 
have kept him out of the doctor’s hands, which is better 

An exclusive education, which merely tends to keep those who 
have received it apart from the mass of mankind, always selects 
such teaching as is costly rather than cheap, even when the latter 
IS of more use Thus all carefully educated young men learn to 
ride, because it is costly, but scarcely any of them learn to swim, os 
it costs nothing, and an artisan can swim as well as any one Yet 
without passing through the nding school, the traveller learns to 
mount his horse, to stick on it, and to ride well enough lor practical 
purposes, but in the water if you cannot sivim you i^l drown, and 
we cannot swim unless we are taught Again, you are not forced 
to nde on pain of death, while no one is sure of escaping such a 
common danger as drowning Emile shall be as much at home in 
the water as on land Why should he not be able to live m every 
element 7 If he could learn to fly, he should be an eagle , I would 
make him a salamander, if he could bear the heat 

People are afraid lest the child should be drowned while he is 
learmng to swim , if he dies while he is learning, or if he dies because 
he has not learnt, it will be your own fault Foolhardinees is the 
result of vamty, we are not raah when no one is looking Emile 
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will not be foolhardy, though all the world were watching him, 
the exercise does not depend on its danger, he will learn to swim 
the Hellespont by swimming, without any danger, a stream in his 
father’s park, but he must get used to danger too, so as not to be 
flustered by it This is an essential part of the apprenticeship I 
spoke of just now Moreover, I shall take care to proportion the 
danger to his strength, and 1 shall always share it myself, so that I 
need scarcely fear any imprudence if 1 take as much care for his hie 
as for my own, 

A child IB smaller than a man, he has not the man’s strength or 
reason, but he sees and hears as well or nearly as well, his sense of 
taste IS very good, though he is leas fastidious, and he distinguishes 
scents as clearly though less sensuously The senses are the first of 
our faculties to mature, they are those moat frequently overlooked 
or neglected 

To tram the senses it is not enough merely to use them , we must 
learn to judge by their means, to learn to feel, so to apeak, for we 
cannot touch, see, or hear, except as we have been taught 

There is a mere natural and mechanical use of the aenaea which 
strengthens the body without improving the judgment It is all 
very well to swim, run, jump, whip a top, throw atones, but have 
we nothing but arms and legs f Have we not eyes and ears as well, 
and are not these organs necessary for the use of the rest 7 Do not 
merely exercise the strength, exercise all the aenses by which it is 
guided, make the beat use of every one of them, and check the 
results of one by the other Measure, count, weigh, compare Do 
not use force till you have estimated the resistance, let the estima- 
tion of the effect always precede the application of the means Get 
the child interested in avoiding insufficient or superfluous efforts 
If in this way you train him to calculate the effects of all his move- 
ments, and to correct his mistakes by experience, is it not clear that 
the more he does the wiser he will become f 

Take the case of moving a heavy mass, if he takes too long a 
lever, he will waste his strength, if it is too short, he vhll not have 
strength enough, eipenence will teach him to use the very stick 
he needs This knowledge is not beyond his years Take, for 
example, a load to be earned, if he wants to carry as much os he can, 
and not to take up more than he can carry, must he not calculate 
the weight by the appearance? Does be know how to compare 
masses of like substance and different size, or to choose between 
masses of the same size and different substances ? he must set to 
work to compare their specific weights I have seen a young man, 
very highly ^ucated, who could not be convinced, till he had tned 
it, that a bucket full of blocks of oak weighed less than the same 
bucket full of water 

All our senses are not equally under our control One of them, 
touch, IS always busy during our waking hours, it is spread over 
the whole surface of the body, like a sentinel ever on the watch to 
warn us of anything which may do us harm Whether we will or 
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oot. we leoTD to uae it first of all by expenence, by oonstant praoboe, 
and theietore we have leas need for special training for it Yet 'we 
know that the blind have a auier and more delicate sense of touch 
than we, for not being guided by the one sense, they are forced to 
get from the touch what we got from sight Why, then, are not wo 
trained to walk as they do in the dark, to recognise what we touch, 
to distinguish t hin gs about us , in a word, to do at night and m the 
dark what they do m the daytime without sight? We are better 
oS than they while the sun shines, in the dark it is their turn to be 
our guide We ace blmd half our time, with this difiecence the 
really blind always know what to do, while we are afraid to stir in 
the dark We have lights, you say What I always artificial aids 
Who can insure that they will always be at hand when required I 
had rather Emil’s eyes were in his finger tips, than m the chandler’s 
shop 

If you aro shut up m a building at mght, clap your hands, you will 
know from the sound whether the space is large or small, li you are 
lu the middle or lu oue corner Half a foot from a wall the air, 
which IS refracted and does not circulate freely, produces a dlfierent 
effect on voui face Stand still in one place and turn this way and 
that, a si gilt draught will tell you if there is a door open If you 
are on a boat you will perceive from the way the air strikes your 
face not merely the direction in which you are going, but whether 
the current is bearing you slow or fast These observations and 
many otlieis like them tan only be properly made at night, how- 
ever much attention we give to them by daylight, we are always 
helped or hindered by sight, so that the results escape us Yet 
here we use neither hand nor stick How much may be learnt by 
touch, without ever touching anything! 

I would have plenty of games in the dark I This suggestion is 
more valuable thaii it seems at first sight Men are naturally 
afraid of the daik, so are some ammals ^ Only a few men are 
freed from this burden by knowledge, determination, and courage 
I have seen thiriliers, unbehevers, philosophers, exceedingly brave 
by daylight, tremble like women at the rustling of a leaf in the dark 
This tenor 13 put clown to nurses' tales, this is a mistake, it has a 
natural cause What is this cause? What mokes the deaf sus- 
picious and the lower classes superstitious ? Ignorance of the 
things about us, and of what is taking place around us 2 Accustomed 

1 This terror is very noticeable during great eclipses of the suu 

'Another cause has been well explained bv a philosopher, often quoted 
in this work, a pliilosoplier to whose wide views I am verv greatly mdebted 

" When under special couditions we cannot form a fair idea of distance 
when we can only judge thmgs by the size of the angle or rather of the 
image lormed m our eyes, we cannot avoid being deceived as to the size 
of these cbjects Every one knows by experience how when we are 
travelling at night we take a bush near at hand for 1 great tree at a distance, 
and [ficz versa In the same wav, if the objects were ot a shape unknown 
to us, so that we could not tell their size m that way, we should be equally 
mistaken with regard to it If a fly flew quickly past a few mches from our 
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to perceive things from a distance and to calculate their effects, 
how can I help supposing, when I cannot see, that there are hosts 
of creatures and all sorts of movements all about me which may do 
me harm, and against which I cannot protect myself? In vain do 
1 know I am safe where I am, I am never so sure of it as when 1 
can actually see it, so that I have always a cause for fear which did 
not exist in broad daylight I know, indeed, that a foreign body 
can scarcely act upon me without some slight sound, and how 
intently I listen • At the least sound which I cannot explain, the 
desire of self-preservation makes me picture evBr3rthing that would 
put mo on my guard, and therefore everything most calculated to 
alarm me 

1 am ]usfc as uneasy if I hear no sound, for I mi[?ht be taken 
unawares without a sound 1 must picture tilings as they were 
before, os they ought to be, I must see what I do not see Thus 
driven to exercise my imagination, it soon becomes my master, and 

eyes, we should think it was a distant bird, a horse standing still at a 
distance from us in the midst of open country, m a position somewhat like 
that of a sheep, would be taken for a large sheep, so long as we did not 
perceive that it was a horse, but as soon as we recognise what it is, it seems 
as large as a horse, and we at once correct our former judgment 

" Whenever one finds oneself m unknown places at night where we 
cannot judge of distance, and where we cannot recognise objects by their 
shape on account of the darkness, we are in constant danger of forming 
mistaken judgments as to the objects which present themselves to our 
notice Hence that terror, that kind of inward fear experienced hv most 
people on dark nights This is foundation for the supposed appearances 
of spectres, or gigantic and terrible forms which so many people profess 
to have seen Ihey are generally told that they imagined these things, 
yet they may really have seen them, and it is quite possible they really 
saw whal they say they did see, for it will always be the case that when 
we can only estimate the size of an object b)’ the angle it forms in the eye, 
that object will swell and grow as we approach it and if the spectator 
thought it several feet high when it was thirty or forty feet away, it will 
seem very large indeed when it is a few feet off, this must indeed astonish 
and alarm the spectator until he touches it and perceives what it is, for 
as soon as he perceives what it is, the object which seemed so gigantic 
will suddenly shrink and assume its real size, but if we run awav or are 
afraid to approach, we shall certainly form no other idea of the thing 
than the image formed in the eye, and we shall have really seen a gigantic 
figure of alarming size and shape There is, therefore, a natural ground 
for the tendency to see ghosts, and these appearances are not mtrelv the 
creation of the imagination, as the men of science would have us think ” — 
Buffon, Nat Hist 

In the text I have tried to show that they are alwai^ partly the creation 
of the imagination, and v. i th regard to the cause explained in this (quotation, 
it is clear that the habit of walking by night should teach us to distinguish 
those appearances which similarity of form and diversity of distance 
lend to the objects seen in the dark For if the air is light enough for us 
to see the outlines there must be more air between us and them when 
they are further off, so that we ought to see them less distinctly when 
further off, which should be enough, when we are used to it, to prevent 
the error described by M Buffon Whichever explanation you prefer, 
my mode of procedure is still efficacious, and experience entirely 
confirms it 
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whAfc I did to reasBure myself only alarms me more I hear a noise, 
it IB a robber, 1 hear nothing, it is a ghost The watchfulneaa 
inspired by the mstmct of self-preserration only makes me more 
afraid- Eyerything that ought bo reassure me exists only for my 
reason, and the voice of instinct is louder than that of reason 
What IS the good of thinking there is nothing bo be afraid of, since 
in that case there is nothing we can do f 

The cause indicates the cure In everything habit overpowers 
imagination, it is only aroused by what is new It is no longer 
imagination, but memory which is concerned with what we see 
every day, and that is the reason of the maxim, Ab aasuetis non 
fit passio,” for it is only at the fiame of imagination that the passions 
are kindled Therefore do not argue with any one whom you want 
to cure of the fear of darkness, tabe him often into dark places and 
be assured this practice will be of more avail than all the arguments 
of philosophy The tiler on the roof does not know what it u to be 
dizzy, and those who are used to the dark will not be afraid^ 

There is another advantage to be gamed from our games in the 
dark But if these games are to be a success I cannot speak too 
strongly of the need for gaiety Nothing is so gloomy as the dark, 
do not shut your child up m a dungeon, let bun laugh when he goes 
into a dark place, let him laugh when he com^ out, so that the 
thought of the game he is leaving and the games he will play next 
may protect him from the fantastic imagination which might lay 
hold on him 

There comes a stage in life beyond which we progress backwards 
I feel I have reached this stage 1 am, so to speak, returning to 
a past career The approach of age makes us recall the happy 
days of our childhood As I grow old I become a child again, and 
I recall more readily what I did at ten than at thirty Keader, 
forgive me if I sometimes draw my examples from my own experi- 
ence If this book is bo be well written, I must enjoy writing it 

I was living in the country with a pastor called M Lambercier 
My companion was a cousm richer than myself, who was regarded 
as the hen to some property, while I, far from my father, was but a 
poor orphan My big cousin Bernard was unusually timid, especi- 
ally at night I laughed at his fears, till M Lambercier was tired of 
my boasting, and determined to put my courage to the proof One 
autumn evenmg, when it was very dark, he gave me the church key, 
and told me to go and fetch a Bible he had left m the pulpit To 
put me on my mettle he said something which made it impossible 
for me to refuse 

I set out without a light, if I had had one, it would perhaps have 
been even worse I had to pass through the graveyard, I crossed 
it bravely, for as long os I was m the open air I was never afraid of 
the dark 

As I opened the door I heard a sort of echo in the roof, it sounded 
like voices and it began to shake my Koman courage Having 
opened the door I tned to enter, but when I had gone a few steps I 
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stopped At the sight of the profoaed darkness in which the yast 
buil din g lay 1 was seized with terror and my hair stood on end 1 
turned, I went out through the door, and took to my heels In the 
yard I found a little dog, called Sultan, whose oaresses reassured me 
Ashamed of my fears, I retraced my steps, trying to take Sultan 
with me, but he refused to follow Hurnedly 1 opened the door 
and entered the church 1 was hardly inside when terror again got 
hold of me and so firmly that I lost my head, and though the pulpit 
was on the right, as I very well knew, I sought it on the left, and 
entangling myself among the benches I was completely lost 
Unable to find either pulpit or door, I fell into an indescribable 
state of mind At last I found the door and managed to get out of the 
church and run away as I had done before, quite determined never 
to enter the church again evcept m broad daylight 

I returned to the house, on the doorstep I heard M Lamberoier 
laughing, laughing, as I supposed, at me Ashamed bo faoe his 
laughter, I was hesitating to open the door, when I heard Miss 
Lambercier, who was anxious about me, tell the maid to get the 
lantern, and M Lambercier gob ready to come and look for me. 
escorted by my gallant cousin, who would have got all the credit 
for the expedition All at once my fears departed, and left me 
merely surprised at my terror I ran, I fairly flew, to the church, 
without losing my way, without groping about, 1 reached the 
pulpit, took the Bible, and ran down the steps In three stndes 1 
was out of the church, leaving the door open Breathless, I entered 
the room and threw the Bible on the table, fngbtened indeed, but 
throbbing with pnde that I had done it without the proposed 
assistance 

You will ask if I am giving this anecdote as an example, and ns an 
illustration, of the mirth which I say should accompany these games 
so, but I give it as a proof that there is nothing so well calculated 
to reassure any one who is afraid in the dark as bo bear sounds of 
laughter and talking in an adjoining room Instead of playing alone 
with your pupil m the evening, I would have you get together a 
number of merry children, do not send them alone to begin with, 
but several together, and do not venture to send any one quite alone, 
until you are quite certain beforehand that he will not be too 
frightened 

1 can picture nothing more amusing and more profitable than such 
games, considenng how little skill la required to orgamse them In 
a large room I should arrange a sort of labyrinth of tables, arm- 
chairs, chairs, and screens In the inextricable windings of this 
labyrinth I should place some eight or ten sham boxes, and one real 
box almost exactly like them, but well filled with sweets I should 
describe clearly and briefly the place where the nght box would be 
found I should give instructions sufficient to enable people more 
attentive and leas excitable than children to find it ^ l^en having 

^ To practise them in attention, only tell them things which It is clearly 
to their present interest that they should understand thoroughly, above 
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made the little competiton draw lots, I should send tint one and 
then another till the nght box was found I should mcrease the 
difficulty of the task m proportiod to their skill 

Picture to yourself a youthful Hercules returning, box in hand, 
quite proud of his expechtion The box is placed on the table and 
opened with great ceremony I can hear the bursts of laughter 
and the shouts of the merry paity when, instead of the looked-for 
sweets, he finds, neatly arranged on moss or cotton-wool, a beetle, 
a snail, a bit of coal, a few acorns, a turmp, or some such thing 
Another time in a newly whitewashed room, a toy or some small 
article of furniture would be hung on the wall and the children 
would have to fetch it without touching the wall When the child 
who fetches it comes back, if he has failed ever so little to fulhl the 
conditions, a dab of white on the brim of his cap, the tip of his shoe, 
the flap of his coat or his sleeve, will betray his lack of skill 

This IS enough, or more than enough, to show the spirit of these 
games Do not read my book if you expect me to tell you every- 
thing 

What great advantages would be possessed by a man so educated, 
when compared with others His feet are accustomed to tread 
Cuiuly in the dark, and his hands to touch lightly, they will guide 
him safely in the thickest darkness His imagination is busy with 
the evening games of bis childhood, and will And it difficult to turn 
towaids objects of alarm If he thinks he hears laughter, it will be 
the laughter of his former playfellows, not of frenzied spirits, if he 
thinks there is a host of people, it will not be the witches’ sabbath, 
but the party in his tutor’s study Night only recalls these cheerful 
memories, and it will never alarm him, it will inspire delight rather 
than fear He will be ready for a military expedition at any hour, 
with or without his troop He will enter the camp of Saul, he will 
find his way. he will reach the king's tent without waking any one, 
and he will return unobserved Are the steeds of Rhesus to be 
stolen, you may trust him You will scarcely And a Ulysses among 
men educated in any other fashion 

I have known people who tried to train the children not to fear 
the dark by staitlmg them This is a very bad plan, its efiects 
are just the opposite of those desired, and it only makes children 
more timid Neither reason nor habit can secure us fiom the fear 
of a present danger whose degree and kind are unknown, nnr from 
the fear of surprises which we have often experienced Yet how 
will you make suie that you can preserve your pupd from such 
accidents’’ I consider this the best advice to give him beforehand 
I should say to Emile, “ This is a matter of self-defence, for the 
aggressor does not let you know whether be means to hurt or frighten 
you, and as the advantage is on his side you cannot even taka 
refuge in flight Therefoi-e seize boldly anything, whether man or 
beast, which takes you unawares in the dark Grasp it, squeeze it 

all be brief, never say a word more than is uecessary But neither let your 
speech be obscure nor of doubful meanmg 
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with all youx might, U it struggles, strike, and do not spare your 
blows, and whatevw he may say or do, do not let him go till you 
know just who he is The event will probably prove that you had 
little to be afraid of, but this way of treating practical jokers would 
naturally prevent their trying it again 

Although touch is the sense ofteneat used, its discrimination 
remains, as I have already pointed out, coarser and more imperfect 
than that of any other sense, because we always use sight along 
with it, the eye perceives the thing first, and the mind almost 
always judges without the hand On the other hand, discrimination 
by touch IS the surest just because of its limitations, for extending 
only as far as our hands can reach, it corrects the hasty judgments 
of the other senses, which pounce upon objects scarcely perceived, 
while what we learn by touch is lear.it thoroughly Moreover, 
touch, when required, unites the force of our muscles to the action 
of the nerves, we associate by simultaneous sensations our ideas 
of temperature, size, and shape, to those of weight and density 
Thus touch IS the sense which best teaches us the action of foreign 
bodies upon ourselves, the sense which most directly supplies us 
with the knowledge required for self-preservation 

As the trained touch takes the place of sight, why should it not, 
to some extent, take the place of heanng, since sounds set up, in 
sonorous bodies, vibrations perceptible by touch? By placing the 
hand on the body of a ’cello one can distinguish without the use of 
eye or ear, merely by the way in which the wood vibrates and 
trembles, whether the sound given out is sharp or flat, whether it is 
drawn from the treble string or the base If our touch were trained 
to note these diSerences, no doubt we might in time become so 
sensitive as to hear a whole tune by means of our lingers But if 
we admit this, it is clear that one could easily speak to the deaf by 
means of music, for tone and measure are no less capable of regular 
combination than voice and articulation, so that they might be 
used as the elements of speech 

There are exercises by which the sense of touch is blunted and 
deadened, and others which sharpen it and make it delicate and 
discriminating The former, which employ much movement and 
force for the continued impression of hard bodies, make the skin 
haid and thick, and deprive it of its natural sensitiveness The 
latter are those which give variety to this feeling, by slight and 
repeated contact, so that the mmd is attentive to constantly recur- 
ring impressions, and readily leai ns to discern their variations This 
differenoe is clear in the use of musical instruments The harsh 
and painful touch of the ’cello, bass-viol, and even of the viohn, 
hardens the finger-tips, although it gives flexibility to the fingers 
The soft and smooth touch of the harpsichord makes the fingers 
both flexible and sensitive In this respect the harpsichord is to 
be preferred 

The skin protects the rest of the body, so it is very important to 
harden it to the effects of the srr that it may be able to bear its 
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ohangeB With regard to this I may say I would not have the hand 
toughened by too servile applicataon to the same kmd of work, nor 
should the skm of the hand become hardened so sa to lose its dehoate 
sense of touch which keeps the body informed of what is going on, 
and by the kind of contact sometimes makes us shudder m difierent 
ways even in the dark 

Why should my pupil be always compelled to wear the slnn of an 
ox under hia foot? What harm would come of it if his own skin 
could serve him at need as a sole It is clear that a delicate skin 
could never bo of any use in this way, and may often do harm. The 
Genevese, aroused at midmght by their enemies in the depth of 
winter, seized then guns rather than then shoes Who can tell 
whether the town would have escaped capture if its citizens bad not 
been able to go barefoot I 

Let a man be always fore-armed against the unforeseen Let 
Emde run about barefoot all the year round, upstairs, downstairs, 
and in the garden Far from scolding him, I shall follow his 
example, only I shall be careful to remove any broken glass I 
shall soon proceed to speak of work and manual oocnpations 
Meanwhile, let him learn to perform every exercise which encourages 
agility of body, let him learn to hold himself easily and steadily in 
any position, let him practise jumping and leaping, chmbing trees 
and walls Let him always find his balance, and let bis every 
movement and gesture be regulated by the laws of weight, long 
before he learns to explain them by the science of statics By the 
way his foot is planted on the ground, and his body supported on 
his leg, he ought to know if he is holding himself well or ill An 
easy carnage is always graceful, and the steadiest positions ore the 
most elegant If I were a dancing master I would refuse to play the 
monkey tncks of Marcel, which are only fit fur the stage where they 
are performed, but instead of keeping my pupil busy with faucy 
steps, I would take him to the foot of a olilf There 1 would show 
him how to hold himself, how to carry his body and head, how to 
place first a foot then a hand, to follow lightly the steep, toilsome, 
and rugged paths, to leap from point to point, either up or down 
He should emulate the mountain-goat, not the ballet dancer 

As touch confines its operations to the man s immediate surround- 
mgs, 80 sight extends its range beyond them, it is this which makes 
It misleading, man sees half his horizon at a glance In the midst 
of this host of simultaneous impressions and the thoughts excited 
by thenij how ca.ii he foiil now and then to make miat.^es 7 Thus 
Bight ifi the least reliable of our senses, just because it has the widest 
range, it functions long before our other senses, and its work is too 
hasty and on too large a scale to be corrected by the rest Moreoyer, 
the very illusions of porspeotive are nec^sary if we are to amve at 
a knowledge of space and compare one part of space with another 
Without false appearances we should never see anything at adistance, 
without the gradations of size and tone we could not judge of 
distanoe. or rather distance would have no existence for us. If 
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two trees, one of which iraa a hundred paces from ns and the other 
ten, looked equally large and diatiDct, we should think they were 
Hide by Bide If we perceived the real dimensions of things, we 
should know nothing of space, everything would seem close to our 
eyes 

The angle formed between any objects and our eye is the only 
means by which our sight estimates their size and distance, and as 
this angle is the simple effect of complex causes, the judgment we 
form does not distinguish between the several causes, we are com- 
pelled to be inaccarate For how can I tell, by sight alone, whether 
the angle at which an object appears to me smaller than another, 
indicates that it is really smaller or that it is further off 

Here we must j ust reverse our former plan Instead of simplify- 
ing the sensation, always reinforce it and verify it by means of 
another sense Subject the eye to the hand, and, so to speak, 
restrain the precipitation of the former sense by the slower and 
more reasoned pace of the latter For want of this sort of practice 
our sight measurements are very imperfect We cannot correctly, 
and at a glance, estimate height, length, breadth, and distance, and 
the fact that engineers, surveyors, architects, masons, and painters 
are generally quicker to see aud better able to estimate distances 
correctly, proves that the fault is not in our eyes, but in our use of 
them Their occupations give them the training we lack, and they 
check the equivocal results of the angle of vision by its accompany- 
ing expenences, which determine the relations of the two causes of 
this angle for their eyes 

Children will alwa 5 fB do anything that keeps them moving freely 
There are countless ways of rousing their interest in measunng, 
perceiving, and estimating distance There is a very tall cherry 
tree, how shall we gather the chemes T Will the ladder in the barn 
be big enough T There is a wide stream , how shall we get to the 
other aide ? Would one of the wooden planks m the yard reach 
from bank to bank 7 From our windows we want to fish m the 
moat, how many yards of line are required 7 I want to moke a 
awing between two trees, will two fathoms of cord be enough 7 
They tell me our room in the new house wiD be twenty-five feet 
square, do you think it will be big enough for us ’ Will it be larger 
than this 7 We are very hungry, hero are two villages, which can 
we get to first for our dinner 7 

An idle, lazy child was to be taught to run He had no liking for 
this or any other exercise, though he was intended for the army 
Somehow or other he had got it into his head that a man of bis rank 
need know nothing and do nothing — that his birth would serve as 
a substitute for arms and legs, os well as for every kind of virtue. 
The skill of Chiron himself would have failed to make a fleet-footed 
Achilles of this young gentleman The diificulty was increased by 
my determination to give him do kind of orders I had renounced 
all right to direct him by preaching, pTomises, threats, emulation, or 
the desire to show ofi How should I make him want to run without 
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saying ai^ything I I might run myself, but he might not follow my 
example, and this plan had other drawbacks Moreover, I must 
find some means of teaching him through this exercise, so as to 
tram mind and body to work together This is how I, or rather 
how the teacher who supphed me with this illustration, set about it. 

When I took him a walk of an afternoon I sometimes put m my 
pocket a couple of rakes, of a kind he was very fond of, we each 
ate one while we were out, and we came back well pleased with our 
outing One day he noticed I had three cakes, he could have 
easily eaten six, so he ate his cake quickly and asked for the other 
“ No," said I, " I could eat it myself, or we might divide it, but I 
would rather see tlioso two little boys run a race for it ” I called 
them to us, showed them the cake, and suggested that they should 
race for it They were delighted The cake was placed on a large 
atone which was to be the goal, the course was marked out, we sat 
down, and fit a given signal off flew the children I The victor seized 
‘he cake and ate it vMthout pity in the sight of the spectators and 
of his deleated rival 

The sport was better than the cake, but the lesson did not take 
effect all at once, and produced no result I was not discouraged, 
nor did I hurry, teaching is a trade at wluch one must be able to 
lose time and save it Our walks were continued, sometimee we 
took three cakes, sometimes four, and from time to tAine there were 
one or tw o cakes for the racers It the piize was not great, neither 
was tlie ambition of the competitors The winner was praised and 
petted, and ever} thing was done with much ceremony To give 
room to run and to add interest to the race I marked out a longer 
course and admitted several fresh competitors Scarcely had they 
entered the lists than all the passeis-by stopped to watch They 
were encouraged by shouting, cheering, and clapping I sometimes 
saw my little man trembling with excitement, jumping up and 
shouting when one was about to reach or oveitake another — to him 
these were the Olympian games 

However, the competitors did not always play fair, they got in 
each other's way, or knocked one another down, or put stones on 
the track That led us to separate them and make them start from 
different places at equal distances from the goal You will soon see 
the reason for this, for I must describe this important affair at length 

Tired of seeing his favourite cakes devoured before his eyes, the 
young lord began to suspect that there was some use in being a 
quick runner, and seeing that he had two legs of his own, he began 
to practise ninmng on the quiet I took care to see nothing, but I 
knew my stratagem had taken effect When he thought he was 
good enough (and I thought so too), he pretended to tease me to 
give him the other cake I refused, he persisted, and at last he 
sold angnly, “ Well, put it on the stone and mark out the course, 
and we shall see " “Very good,” said I, laughing. " You will get 
a good appetite, but you will not get tbe cake '' Stung by my 
mockery, he took heart, won the prize, all the more easily beca,usB I 
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hmi inafked out a very abort oourse and taken care that the beat 
runner wsa out of the way It will be evident that, after the firtt 
atep, I had no difficulty in keeping him m training Soon he took 
Buch a fancy for thia form of exerciae that without any favour he 
was almost certain to beat the httle peasant boys at runmng, how- 
ever long the course 

The advantage thus obtained led unexpectedly to another So 
long as he seldom won the prize, he ate it himself like his nvals, but 
as he got used to victory he grew generous, and often shared it 
with the defeated That taught me a lesson in morals and 1 saw 
what was the real root of generosit}' 

While I continued to maik out a different starting place for each 
competitor, he did not notice that I had made the distances unequal, 
BO that one of them, having farther to run to reach the goal, was 
clearly at a disadvantage But though I left the choice to my pupil 
he did not know how to take advantage of it Without thinking of 
the distance, he always chose the smoothest path, so that I could 
easily predict his choice, and could almost make him win or lose 
the cake at my pleasure I had more than one end in view in this 
stratagem, hut as my plan was to get him to notice the difference 
himself, I tnad to make him aware of it Though he was generally 
lazy and easy going, he was so eager in his sports and trusted me so 
completely that I had great difficulty in ma^ng him see that I was 
cheating him When at lost I managed to make him see it in spite 
of hiB excitement, ho was angry with me “ What have you to 
complain of t ” said I “ In a gift which I propose to give of my 
own free wiU am not I master of the conditions ? Who makes you 
run ? Did I promise to make the courses equal 1 Is not the choice 
yours’ Do not you see that I am favouring you, and that the 
inequahty you complam of is all to your advantage, if you knew 
how to use itT ” That was plain to him, and to choose he must 
observe more carefully At first he wanted to count the paces, but 
a child measures paces slowly and maccurately , moreover, I decided 
to have several races on one day, and the game having -become a 
sort of passion with the child, he was sorry to waste m messuxing 
the portion of time intended for runmng Such delays are not in 
accordance with a child’s impatience, he tried therefore to see 
better and to reckon the distance more accurately at sight It 
was now quite easy to extend and develop this power At length, 
after some months' practice, and the correction of his errors, I so 
tramed his power of judging at sight that I bad only to place an 
imaginary cake on any distant object and his glance was nearly as 
accurate as the surveyor’s chain 

Of all the senses, sight is that which we can least distinguish 
from the judgments of the miud, so it takes a long tune to leom to 
see It lakes a long tune to compare sight and touch, and to tram 
the former sense to give a true report of shajra and distance With- 
out touch, without progressive motion, the sharpest eyes in the 
world could give us no idea of space To the oyster the whole 
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world must ssem a point, and it would seem nothing more to it even 
if it had a human mind It is only by walking, feeling, countingp 
measuring the dimenstons of things, that we learn to judge them 
rightly, but, on the other hand, if we were always measuring, our 
senses would to the instrument and would never gam con- 

fidence Nor must the child pass abruptly fiom measurement to 
judgment, he must contmue to compare the parte when he could 
not compare the whole, he must substitute his estimated ahquot 
parts for esact ahquot parts, and instead of always applying the 
measure by hand he must get used to applying it by eye alone I 
would, however, have his first estimates tested by measurement, so 
that he may correct his errors, and if there is a false impression left 
upon the senses he may correct it by a better judgment The same 
natural standards of measurement are in use almost everywhere, 
the man’s foot, the extent of his outstretched arms, his height 
When the child wants to measure the height of a room, his tutor 
may serve as a measuring rod, if he is estimating the height of a 
steeple let him measure it by the house, if he wants to know how 
many leagues of road there are, let him count the hours spent in 
walking along it Above all, do not do this for him , let him do it 
himself 

One cannot learn to estimate the extent and size of bodies without 
at the same time learmng to know and even to copy their shape, 
for at bottom this copying depends entirely on the laws of perspec- 
tive, and one cannot estimate distance without some feelmg for 
these laws All children m the course of their endless mutation 
try to draw, and 1 would have Emile cultivate this art, not so 
much for art’s sake, as to give him ezacbness of eye and fiexibihty 
of hand Generally speaking, it matters little whether he is ac- 
quainted with this or that occupation, provided he gains clearness 
of sense perception and the good bodily habits which belong to 
the exercise m question. So I shall take good care not to provide 
him with a drawmg master, who would only set him to copy copies 
and draw from drawings Nature should be his only teacher, and 
Lhmgs hia only models He snould have the real thing before his 
eyes, not its copy on paper Let him draw a house from a bouse, a 
tree from a tree, a man from a mao, so that he may tram himself to 
observe objects and their appearance accurately and not to take 
false and conventional copies for truth 1 would even tram him to 
diaw only from objects actually before him and not from memory, 
so that, by repeated observation, their exact form may be impress^ 
on hiB imagmation, for fear lest be should substitute absurd and 
fantastic forms for the real truth of things, and lose his sense of 
proportion and his taste for the beauties of nature 

Of course I know that m this way he will make any number of 
daubs before he produces anything recognisable, that it will be long 
before he attains to the graceful outline and light touch of the 
draughtsman, perhaps he will never have an eye for picturesque 
effect or a good baste m drawing On the o&ei band, he will 
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oartainly get a traer eye, a anrer hand, a knowledge of the real 
relationa of form and aize between animals, plants, and natural 
objeota, together with a quicker sense of the eneota of perapeotire. 
That IS ]ust what 1 wanted, aud my purpose is rather that he should 
know things than copy them I would rather he showed me a plant 
of acanthus even if he drew a capital with less accuracy 

Moreover, in this occupation as in others, I do not intend my 
pupil to play by himself, I mean to make it pleasanter for him by 
always sharing it with him He shall have no other rival, but 
mine will be a continual rivalry, and there will be no risk attaching 
to It, it will give interest to his pursuits without awaking jealousy 
between us I shall follow his example and take up a pencil, at 
hrst I shall use it as unskilfully as he I should be an Apelles if 1 
did not set myself daubing To begin with, I shall draw a man 
such as lads draw on walla, a line for each arm, another for each 
leg, with the fingers longer than the arm Long after, one or other 
of us will notice this lack of proportion, we shall observe that the 
leg is thick, that this thioknoss vanes, that the length of the arm is 
proportionate to the body In this improvement I shall either go 
aide by aide with my pupil, or so httle in advance that he will always 
overtake me easily and sometimes get ahead of me We shall get 
brushes and paints, we shall try to copy the colours of things and 
their whole appearanee, not merely their shape We shall colour 
pnnta, we shall paint, we shall daub, but in all our daubing we shall 
oe searching out the secrets of nature, and whatever we do shall be 
done under the eye of that master 

We badly needed ornaments for our room, and now we have them 
ready to our hand I will have our drawings framed and covered 
with good glass, BO that no one will touch them, and thus seeing 
them where we put them, each of us has a motive for taking care of 
his own I arrange them in order round the room, each drawing 
repeated some twenty or thirty times, thus showing the author’s 
progress in each specimen, from the time when the bouse is merely 
a rude square, till i(a front view, its side view, its proportions, its 
light and shade are all exactly portrayed These gradations will 
certainly furnish us with pictures, a source of interest to ourselves 
and of curiosity to others, which will spur us on to further emula- 
tion The first and roughest drawings I put in very smart gilt 
frames to show them off, but as the copy becomes more accurate 
and the drawing really good, I only give it a very plain dark frame; 
it needs no other ornament than itself, and it would be a pity if the 
frame distracted the attention which the picture itself deserves 
Thus we each aspire to a plain frame, and when we desire to pour 
scorn on each other’s drawings, we condemn them to a gilded frame 
Some day perhaps “ the gilt frame” will become a proverb among 
us, and we shall be surprised to find how many people show what 
they are really made of by demanding a gilt frame 

I have said already that geometry is beyond the child’s reach, 
but that is our own fault We fail to perceive that their method is 
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not ooTB, that what u for lu the art of reasoning, should be for 
them the art of seems. Instead of teaching them our way, we should 
do better to adopt theirs, for our way of learning geometry is qmto 
as much a matter of unagination as of reasomng When a proposi- 
tion IS enunciated you must imagine the proof, that is, you must 
discover on what proposition already learnt it depends, and of all 
the possible deductions from that proposition you must choose just 
the one required 

In this \iay the closest reasoner, if he is not inventive, may find 
himself at a loss What is the result? Instead of making us 
discover proofs, they are dictated to us, instead of teaching us to 
reason, our memory only is employed 

Draw accurate figures, combine them together, put them one upon 
another, examine their relations, and you will discover the whole of 
elementary geometry in passing from one observation to another, 
without a word of defimtions, problems, or any other form of 
demonstration but super-position I do not profess to teach Emile 
geometry, he will teach me, I shall seek for relations, he will find 
them, for I shall seek m such a fashion as to make him find For 
instance, instead of using a pair of compasses to draw a circle, I 
shall diaw it with a pencil at the end of bit of stnng attached to a 
pivot After that, -when I want to compare the indii one with 
another, Emile will laugh at me and show me that the same thread 
at full stretch cannot have given distances of unequal length If 1 
wish to measure an angle of 60° I desenbe from the apex of the angle, 
not an arc, but a complete circle, for with children nothing must 
be taken for granted 1 find that the part of the circle contained 
between the two lines of the angle is the sixth part of a circle Then 
I desenbe another and larger circle from the same centre, and I find 
the second arc is again the sixth part of its circle I desenbe a 
third concentno circle with a similar result, and I continue with more 
and more circles till Emile, shocked at my stupidity, shows me that 
every arc, large or small, contained by the same angle will always 
be the sixth part of its cucle Now we are ready to use the pro- 
tractor 

To prove that two adjacent angles are equal to two nght angles 
people describe a circle On the contrary I would have Emile 
observe the fact in a cii cle, and then I should say, “ If we took 
away the circle and left the straight hues, would the angles have 
changed their size, etc ? ” 

Exactness m the construction of figures is neglected, it is taken 
for granted and stress is laid on the proof With us, on the other 
hand, there will be no question of proof Our chief business will 
be to draw lery straight, accurate, and even lines, a perfect square, 
a really round circle To verify the exactness of a figure we will 
test it by each of its sensible properties, and that will give ils a 
chance to discover fresh properties day by day We will fold the 
two semi-circles along the diameter, the two halves of the square 
by the diagonal, he will compare our two figures to see who has' 
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got the edges to fit most exactly, t e , who has done it best, we 
should argue whether this equal division would always be possible 
m parallelograms, trapezes, eto We shall sometimes try to fore- 
cast the result of an experiment, to find reasons, etc 

Geometry means to my scholar the successful use of the rule and 
compass, be must not confuse it with drawing, in which these 
instruments are not used The rule and compass will be locked up, 
BO that he will not get into the way of messing about with them, 
but we may sometimes take our figures with us when we go for a 
walk, and talk over what we have done, or what we mean to do 

I shall never forget seeing a young man at Tunn, who had learnt 
os a child the relations of cuiituuis ,uid surfaces by having to choose 
every day isoperimetrio cakes among cakes of every geometrical 
figure The greedy little fellow had exhausted the art of Archimedes 
to find which were the biggest 

When the child flies a kite he is traimng eye and hand to accuracy, 
when he whips a top, he is increasing liis strength by using it, but 
without learning anything I have sometimes asked why children 
are not given the same games of skill os men, tennis, mall, billiards, 
archery, football, and musical instruments I was told that some 
of these are beyond their strength, that the child’s senses are not 
suflSciently developed for others These do not strike me as valid 
reasons, a child is not as Ull as a man, but he wears the same sort 
of coat, I do not want him to play with our cues at a bilhard-table 
three feet high, I do not want him knocking about among our 
games, nor carrying one ot oui racquets m his little hand, but let 
him play in a room whose windows have been protected, at first 
let hun only use soft balls, let his first racquets be ot wood, then of 
parchment, and lastly of gut, according to his progreas You 
prefer the kite because it is less tiring and there is no danger You 
are doubly wrong Kite-Hying is a sport for women, but every 
woman will run away fiuui a swift ball Their white skins were not 
meant to be hardened by blows and their faces were not made for 
bruises But we men are made for strength, do you think we can 
attain it without hardship, and what defence shall we be able to 
make if we are attacked? People always play carelessly in games 
where there is no danger A falling kite hurts nobody, but nothing 
makes the arm so supple as piolci Ling the head, nothing makes the 
Bight so accurate as having to guard the eye To dash from one 
end of the room to another, to judge the rebound of a ball before it 
touches the ground, to return it with strength and accuracy, such 
games are not so much spoils fit for a man, as sports fit to make a 
man of him 

The child's limbs, you say, are too tender They are not so strong 
OB those of a man, but they are more supple His arm is weak, 
still it IS an arm, and it should be used with due consideration as 
we use other tools Children have no skdl in the use of their hands, 
That IB just why I want them to acquire skill , a man with as httle 
practice would be just as clumsy We can only learn the use of 
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our limba by namg them. It is only by long azperienoe that we 
learn to make the best of ourselTee, and this erpenenoe is the real 
object of study to which we cannot apply ourselves too early 

What IB done can be done Now there is nothing oommoner 
than to find nimble and skilful children whose limbs are as active 
as those of a man They may be seen at any fair, swmging, walk- 
ing on their hands, jumpmg, dancing on the tight rope. For many 
years past, troops of children have attracted spectators to the 
ballets at the Italian Comedy House Who is there in Germany 
and Italy who has not heard of the famous pantomime company of 
Nicohml Has it ever occurred to any one that the movements of 
these children were less finished, their postures leas graceful, their 
ears less true, their danoiug more clumsy than those of grown-up 
dancers’ If at first the fingers are thick, short, and awkward, the 
dimpled hands unable to graap anything, does this prevent many 
children from learning to read and write at an age when others 
cannot even hold a pen or pencil ’ All Pans still recalls the httle 
English girl of ten who did wonders on the harpsichord I once 
saw a little fellow of eight, the son of a magistrate, who was set like 
a statuette on the table among the dishes, to play on a fiddle almost 
a big as himself, and even artists were surprised at his execution 

To my mind, these and many more examples prove that the 
supposed incapacity of children for our games is imaginary, and 
that if they are unsuccessful in some of them, it is for want of 
practice 

You will tell me that with regard to the body 1 am falhng into the 
same mistake of precocious development which 1 found fault with 
for the mind The coses are very different in the one, progress is 
apparent only, m the other it is real 1 have shown that children 
have not the mental development they appear to have, while they 
really do what they seem to do BesideB.wemust never forget that all 
this should be play, the easy and voluntary control of the move- 
ments which nature demands of them, the art of varying their games 
to make them pleasanter, without the least bit of constraint to 
transform them into work, for what games do they play in which 
1 cannot find material for instruction for them 1 And even li I 
could not do so, so long as they are amusing themselves harmlessly 
and passing the time pleasantly, their progress in learning is not yet 
of such great unportance But if one must be teaching them tbis 
or that at every opportumty, it cannot be done without constraint, 
vexation, or tedium 

W'hat I have said about the use of the two senses whose use is 
most constant and most important, may serve as an example of 
how to tram the rest flight and touch are applied to bodies at 
rest and bodies in motion, but as hearing is only affected by vibra- 
tions of the sir, only a body in motion can make a noise or sound, 
if everything were at rest we should never hear At mght, when 
WB ourselves only move as we choose, we have nothing to fear but 
movmg bodies, hence we need a quick ear, and power to judge 
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from the Bensatdona ezpenenoed whether the body whioh oaiues 
them la large or small, far o5 or near, whether its movements are 
gentle or violent When once the air is set m motion, it is subject 
to repercusaions which produce echoes, these renew the sensations 
and make us hear a loud or penetrating sound m another quarter 
If you put your ear to the ground you may hear tlie sound of men’s 
voices or horses’ feet m a plain or valley much further off than when 
you stand upright 

As we have made a comparison between sight and touch, it will 
be as well to do the same for heanng, and to find out which of the 
two impressions starting simultaneously from a given body first 
reaches the sense-organ When you see the Hash of a cannon, you 
have still tune to Lake cover, but when you hear the sound it is too 
late, the ball is close to you One can reckon the distance of a 
thunderstorm by the interval between the hghtning and the thunder 
Let the child learn all these facts, let him learn those that are within 
his reach by expeiiment, and discover the rest by induction, but I 
would far rather he knew nothmg at all about them, than that you 
should tell him 

In the voice we have an organ answering to heanng, we have no 
such organ answering to sight, and we do not repeat colours as we 
repeat sounds This supplies an additional means of cultivatmg 
the ear by practismg the active and passive organs one with the 
other 

Man has three kinds of voice, the speaking or articulate voice, 
the singing or melodious voice, and the pathetic or expressive voice, 
which serves as the language of the passions, and gives hfe to song 
and speech The child has these three voices, just as the man has 
them, but he does not know how to use them in combination. 
Like us, he laughs, ones, laments, shrieks, and groans, but he does 
not know how to combine these mfieiions with speech or song 
These three voices find their best expression in perfect music. 
Children are mcapable of such music, and their singing lacks feeling 
In the same way their spoken language lacks expression, they 
shout, but they do not speak with emphasis, and there is as httle 
power m their voice as there is emphasis in their speech Our 
pupil’s speech will be plainer and simpler still, for his passions are 
BtiU asleep, and will not blend their tones with his Do not, there- 
fore, set him to recite tragedy or comedy, nor try to teach declama- 
tion so-called He wdl have too much sense to give voice to things 
he cannot understand or expression to feelings he has never known 

Teach him to speak plainly and distmctly, to articulate clearly, 
to pronounce correctly and without affectation, to perceive and 
imitate the right accent in prose and verse, and always to speak 
loud enough to be heard, but without speaking too loud — a common 
fault with school children Let there be no waste m anything 

The same method apphes to singing, make his voice smooth and 
true, flexible and full, ms ear alive to time and tune, but nothing 
more. Descriptive and theatncal music is not suitable at his age — 
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I would rather he Bang no words, if he must have words, I would 
try to compose songs on purpose for hun, songs interesting to a 
child, and as simple as his own thoughts 

You may perhaps suppose that ss I am in no hurry to teach 
Emile to read and write, I ehall not want to teach him to read 
music Let us spare his brain the strain of excessive attention, and 
let us be m no hurry to turn his mind towards conventional signs 
I grant you there seems to be a difficulty here, for if at first sight 
the knowledge of notes seems no more neceesary for singing than the 
knowledge of letters for speaking, there is really this diSerenoe 
between them When we apeak, we are expressing our own thoughts , 
when we sing we are expressing the thoughts of others Now in 
order to express them we must read them 

But at first we can listen to them instead of reading them, and a 
song IS better learnt by ear than by eye Moreover, to learn music 
thoroughly we must make songs as well as sing them, and the two 
processes must be studied together, or we shall never have any real 
knowledge of music First give your young musician practice in 
very regular, uell-codenoed phrases, then let hira connect these 
phrases with the very simplest modulations, then show him their 
relation one to another by correct accent, which can be done by a 
fit choice of cadences and rests On no account give him anything 
unusual, or anything that requiies pathos or expression A simple, 
tuneful air, always based on the common chords of the key, with 
its bass so clearly indicated that it is easily felt and accompanied, 
for to tram his voice and ear he should always sing with the harpsi- 
chord 

We articulate the notes we sing the better to distinguish them, 
hence the custom of sol-faing with certain syllables To tell the keys 
one from another they must have names and fixed intervals, hence 
the names of the intervals, and also the letters of the alphabet 
attached to the keys of the clavier and the notes of the scale C 
and A mdicate fixed sounds, invariable and always rendered by the 
same keys, Ut and La are different Ut is always the dominant of 
a major scale, or the leading-note of a minor scale La is always 
the dominant of a minor scale or the sixth of a major scale Thus 
the letters indicate fixed terms in our system of music, and the 
syllables indicate terms homologous to the similar relations in 
different keys The Jetteia show the keys on the piano, and the 
syllables the degrees in the scale French musicians have made a 
strange muddle of this They have confused the meaning of the 
syllables with that of the letters and while they have unnecessarily 
given us two seta of symbols for the keys of the piano, they have 
l^t none for the chords of the scales , so that f/( and C are always 
the same for them, this is not and ought not to be, if so, what la 
the use of C f Their method of sol-faing is, therefore, extremely 
and Deedlessly difficult, neither does it give any clear idea to the 
mmd, since, by this method, Ut and Me, for example, may mean 
either a major third, a minor third, an augment^ thir d, or a 
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dimimslied thud. What a strange thing that the country which 
produces the finest books about muaio should be the very country 
where it is hardeat to learn music * 

Let us adopt a simpler and clearer plan with our pupil, let him 
have only two scales whose relations remain unchanged, and 
indicated by the same symbols Whether he sings or plays, let 
him learn to fix his scale an one of the twelve tones which may 
serve as a base, and whether he modulates in D, C, or 0, let the 
close be always Ul oi La, according to the scale In this way he 
will understand what you mean, and the essential relations for 
correct singing and playing will always be present in his mind, 
his execution will be better and his pi ogress quicker There is 
nothing funmer than what the French call “ natural sol-faing, ” it 
coosistB m removing the real meaning of things and putting in their 
place other meamngs which only distract us There is nothing 
more natural than sol-faing by transposition, when the scale is 
tiansposed But I have said enough, and more than enough, about 
music , teach it as you please, so long as it is nothing but play 

We arc now thoroughly acquaint^ with the condition of foreign 
bodies in lelation to our own, their weight, form, colour, density, 
size, distance, temperature, etability, or motion We have learnt 
which of them to approach or avoid, how to set about overcoming 
their resistance or to resist them so as to prevent ourselves from 
injury, but this is not enough Our own body is constantly 
wasting and as constantly requires to be renewed Although we 
have the power of changing other eubstances into our own, our 
choice is not a matter of mdifierence Everything is not food for 
man, and what may be food for him is not all equally suitable, it 
depends on hia locial constitution, the country he lives m, hia 
individual temperament, and the way of hving which his condition 
demands 

If we had to wait till experience taught us to know and choose 
fit food for oursel ves, we should die of hunger or poison , but a kindly 
providence which has made pleasure the means of self-preservation 
to sentient beings teaches ns thiough our palate what is suitable 
for our stomach In a atato of nature there is no better doctor 
than a man's own appetite, and no doubt m a state of nature man 
could find the most palateable food the moat wholesome 

Nor IS this all Our Maker provides, not only for those needs he 
has created, but for those we create fur ourselves, and it is to keep 
the balance between our wants and our needs that he has caused om 
tastes to change and vary with our way of hving The further we 
are from a state of nature, the more we lose our natural tastes , or 
rather, habit becomes a second nature, and so completely replaces 
our real natuie, that we have lost all knowledge of it 

From this it follows that the moat natural tastes should be the 
simplest, for those are more easily changed, but when they are 
sharpened and stimulated by our fancies they assume a form which 
la incapable of modification The man who so far has not adapted 
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himse]! to one ooimtiy can leam the ways of any oountry what- 
soev^er, but the man who has adopted the habila of one partionlar 
conntiy can never shake them off 

Thu seema to be true of all onr aensea, eapecially of taste Our 
Brat food is milk, we only become accustom^ by degrees to strong 
flavours, at first we dislike them Frmt, vegetables, herbs, and 
then fned meat without salt or seaaomng, formed the feasts of 
primitive man When the savage tastes wine for the first time, he 
makes a grimace and spits it out, and even among ourselves a 
man who has not tasted fermented liquors before twenty cannot 
get used to them, we should all be sober if we did not have wine 
when we were children Indeed, the simpler our tastes are, the 
more general they are, made dishes are those most frequently 
duhked Did you ever meet with any one who disliked bread or 
water ? Here u the finger of nature, thu then is our rule Preserve 
the child’s primitive tastes as long as possible, let hu food be plain 
and simple, let strong flavours be unknown to hu palate, and do 
not let hia diet be too uniform 

I am not asking, for the present, whether thu way of living u 
healthier or no , that u not what I have in view It u enough for 
me to know that my choice u morein accordance with nature, and that 
it can be more readily adapted to other conditions In my opinion, 
those who say children should be accustomed to the food they will 
have when they are grown up are mistaken Why should their 
food be the same when their way of living u so different f A man 
worn out by labour, anmety, and pain needs tasty foods to give 
fresh vigour to hu brain, a child fresh from hu games, a child whose 
body u growing, needs plentiful food which will supply more chyle 
Moreover the grown man has already a settled profession, occupa- 
tion, and home, but who can tell what Fate holds in store for the 
child? Let us not give him so fixed a bent in any direction that 
ho cannot change it if required without hardship Do not bring 
him up so that he would die of hunger in a foreign land if he does 
not take a French cook about with him, do not let him say at some 
future time that France u the only country where the food u fit to 
eat. By the way, that u a strange way of prauing one’s oountry 
On the other hand, I myself should say that the French are the 
only people who do not know what good food u, since they require 
such a special art to make their duhes eatable 

Of all our different senses, we are usually most affected bv taste 
Thus it concerns us more nearly to judge anght of what will 
actually become part of ourselves, than of that which will merely 
form part of our environment Many things are matters of in- 
difference to touch, hearing, and sight, but taste is affected by 
almost everything Moreover the activity of this sense is wholly 
physical and material, of all the senses, it alone makes no appeal 
to the imagination, or at least, imagination plays a smaller part in 
Its sensahons, while imitation and imagination often bnng morahty 
into the impressions of the other senses Thus, speaking generally. 
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soft and pleasure ■ loTing nunds, paamonate aud truly sensitive 
dispoaitioiiB, whioh are easily stined bv the other senses, are usually 
indifferent to this From this very faot, which apparently plaoea 
taste below our other senses and makes our mohnation towards it 
the more despicable, 1 draw just the opposite conclusion — that the 
best way to lead children is fay the mouth Greeditaess is a better 
motive than vamty, for the former is a natural appetite directly 
dependent on the senses, while the latter is the outcome of con- 
vention, It IS the slave of human capnoe and liable to every kmd of 
abuse Bebeve me the child will cease to care about his food only 
too soon, and when hia heart is too busy, his palate will be idle 
When he is grown up greediness will be expelled by a host of stronger 

f iassions, while vanity will only be stimulated by them, for this 
atter passion feeds upon the rest till at length they are all swallowed 
up m it I have sometimes studied those men who pay great 
attention to good eating, men whose 6rst waking thought is — What 
shall we have to eat to-day ? men who descnbe their dinner with 
as much detail as Polybius describes a combat I have found 
these BO-caUed men were only children of forty, without strength or 
vigour — frugts conramere nalt Gluttony is the vice of feeble minds 
The gourmand has his brains in his' palate, he can do nothing but 
eat, he is so stupid and incapable that the table is the only place 
for him, and dishes are the only things be knows anything about 
Let us leave him to this business without regret, it is better for 
him and for us 

It IS a small rmnd that fears lest greediness should take root in 
the child who is fit for something better The child thinks of 
nothmg but his food, the youth pays no heed to it at all, every kind 
of food IS good, and we have other things to attend to Yet I 
would not have you use the low motive unwisely I would not 
have you trust to dainties rather than to the honour which is the 
reward of a good deed But childhood is, or ought to be, a time of 
play and merry sports, and I do not see why the rewards of purely 
bodily exercises should not be material and sensible rewards If a 
little lad in Majorca sees a basket on the tiee-top and brings it down 
with hiB sling IS it not fair that he should get something by this, 
and a good breakfast should repair the strength spent m getting it 
If a young Spartan, facing the risk of a hundred stripes, slips skilfully 
mto the kitchen, and steals a live fox-cub, carries it off in his 
garment, and is scratched bitten til] the blood comes, and for shame 
lest he should be caught the child allows his bowels to be torn out 
without a movemaut or a cry. is it not fair that he should keep 
hiB spoils, that he should eat his prey after it has eaten him ? A 
good meal should never be a reward, but why should it not be 
sometimes the result of efforts made to get it Emile don not 
consider the cake 1 put on the stone ss a reward for good ru nning , 
he knows that the only way to get the ooke is to get there first. 

This does not contradict my previous rules about simple food, 
for to tempt a child’s appetite you need not stimulate it, you need 
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only Batinfy itp and tbe oommonest things will do this if yon do 
not attempt to rehne children's taste Their perpetual hunger, 
the result of then need for growth, will be the best aauoe Fruit, 
milk, a piece of cake just a little better than ordinary bread, and 
above all the art of dispensing these things prudently, by these 
means you may lead a host of children to the world’s end, without 
on the one hand giving them a taste for strong flavours, nor on the 
other hand letting them get tired of their food 

The indiflerence of children towards meat is one proof that the 
taste for meat unnatural, their preference is for vegetable foods, 
such as milk, pastry, fruit, etc Beware of changing this natural 
taste and making children flesh-eaters, if not for their health’s sake, 
for the sake of tlieir character, for how can one explain away the 
fact that great meat-eaters are usually flercer and more cruel than 
other men, tins has been recognised at all times and in all places 
The English are noted for their cruelty ^ while the Gaures* are the 
gentlest of men All savages are cruel, and it is not their customs 
that tend in this direction, their cruelty is the result of their food. 
They go to war as to the chase, and treat men as they would treat 
bears Indeed in England butchers are not allowed to give evidence 
in a court of law, 3 no more can surgeons Great criminals prepare 
themselves for murder by drinking blood Homer makes his flesh- 
eating Cyclops a terrible man, while his Lotus-eaters are so delight- 
ful that those who went i<y trade with them forgot even their own 
country to dwell among Ihcm 

You aak me," said Dutarch, “why Pythagoras abstained from 
eating the flesh of beasts, but 1 ask you, what courage must have 
been needed by the fiist man who raised to his lips the flesh of the 
slam, who broke with hia teeth the bones of a dying beast, who had 
dead bodies, corpses, placed before him and swallowed down limbs 
which a few moments ago were bleating, bellowing, walking, and 
seeing? Hoiv ccuiJd his hand plunge the knife into the heart of a 
sentient creatuie, liow could his e\Ra look on murder, how could he 
behold a poor helpless animal bled to death, scorched, and dis- 
membered ^ how can he bear the sight of this quivering flesh ? does 
not the very smell of it turn his stomach is he not repelled, dis- 
gusted, hon ur-striick, lUicn he has to handle the blood fiom these 
wounds, and to clc mse his lingers from the dark and viscous blood- 
stains ? 

I I am aware that the English make a boast of their humanity and of the 
kindly disposition of Lheu race, which lliey call " good-natured people, " 
but in vain do they proclaim this (act, no one else says it of them 

■ The Banians, who abstiin from flesh even more completely than the 
Gaures, are almost as gtiiLle as the Gaures themselves, but as their morality 
is less pure and tbcir form of worship less reasonable they are not such 
good men 

' One of the English translators of my book baa pointed out my mistake, 
and both of them have corrected it Butchers and surgeons are allowed 
to give evidence in the law courts, but butchers may not serve oa juries 
In crunmal cases, though surgeons are allowed to do so 
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" The scorched skins wriggled upon the ground. 

The shrinking flesh bellowed upon the spit 
Man cannot eat them without a shudder, 

He seems to hear their cries within his breast 

" Thus must he have felt the first time he did despite to nature 
and made this homhle meal, the first time he hungered for the 
living creature, and desired to feed upon the beast which was still 
grazing , when he bade them slay, dismember, and cut up the sheep 
which licked his hands It is those who began these cruel feasts, 
not those who abandon them, who should cause surprise, and there 
were excuses for those primitive men, excuses which we have not, 
and the absence of such excuses multiplies our baibanty a hundred- 
fold 

“ ‘ Mortals, beloved of the gods,’ says this primitive man, ‘ com- 
pare our times with yours, see how happy you are, and how 
wretched were we The earth, newly formed, the air heavy with 
moisture, were not yet subjected to the rule of the seasons Three- 
fourths of the surface of the globe was flooded by the ever-shifting 
channels of nveia uncertain of their course, and covered with 
pools, lakes, and bottomless morasses Theiemaining quarter was 
covered with woods and barren foieats The earth yielded no 
good fruit, we had no instruments of tillage, we did not even know 
the use of them, and the time of harvest never came for those who 
had sown nothing Thus hunger was always in our midst In 
winter, mosses and the bark of trees were our common food A few 
green roots of dogs-bit or heather were a feast, and when men found 
beech-mast, nuts, or acorns, they danced for joy round the beech or 
oak, to the sound of some rude song, while they called the earth 
their mother and their nurse This was their only festival, their 
only sport, all the rest of man s life was spent in sorrow, pain, and 
hunger 

“ ‘ At length, when the bare and naked earth no longer offered us 
any food, we were compelled in self-defence to outrage nature, and 
to feed upon our companions in distress, rather than perish with 
them But you, oh, cruel men • who forces you to shod blood ’ 
Behold the wealth of good thmgs about you, the fiuits yielded by 
die earth, the wealth of field and vineyard, the animals give their 
iiidk for your drink and their fleece for your clothing What more 
do you ask ^ What madness compels you to commit such murders, 
when you have already more thau you can eat or drink’ Why 
do you slander our mother earth, and accuse her of denying you 
food? Why do you ein against Ceres, the inventor of the sacred 
laws, and against the gracious Bacchus, the comforter of man, as if 
their lavish gifts were not enough to preserve mankind ? Have you 
the heart to mingle their sweet fruits with the bones upon your 
table, to eat with the uiilk the blood of the beasts which gave it ’ 
The lions and panthers, wild beasts as you call them, are driven 
to follow their natural instinct, and they kill other beasts that they 
may hve But, a hundredfold fiercer than they, you fight against 
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youi ioatinata Tnthoat oanae, and abandon yonnelvn to the most 
cruel pleasures The ammala you eat are not those who devour 
others, you do not eat the carnivorous beasts, you take them as 
your pattern You only hunger for the sweet and gentle creatures 
which harmiio one, which follow you, serve you, and are devoured 
by you as the reward of their service 

“ ‘ 0 unnatural murderer I if you persist in the assertion that nature 
has mode you to devour your fellow-creatures, beings of flesh and 
blood, bving and feeling like yourself, stifle if you can that horror 
with which nature makes you regard these horrible feasts , slay the 
ammals yourself, slay them, 1 say, with your own hands, without 
kmfe or mallet, tear them with your nails like the lion and the 
bear, take this ox and rend him in pieces, plunge your claws into 
his hide, eat this lamb while it is yet alive, devour its warm flesh, 
dnnk its soul with its blood You shudder I you dare not feel the 
living throbbing flesh between your teeth? Ruthless man, you 
begin by slaying the animal and then you devour it, os if to slay it 
twice It IS nut enough You torn against the dead flesh, it 
revolts you, it must be transformed by Are, boiled and roasted, 
seasoned and disguised with drugs, you must have butchers, cooks, 
turnspits, men who will nd the murder of its horrors, who will dress 
the dead bodies so that the taste deceived by these disguises will 
not reject what is strange to it, and will feast on corpses, the very 
Bight of which would sicken you ’ ” 

Although this quotation is irrelevant, I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to transcribe it, and 1 think few of my readers will resent it 
In conclusion, whatever food you give your children, provided 
you accustom them to nothing but plain and simple dishes, let them 
eat and run and play as much as they want, you may be sure they 
will never eat too much and will never have indigestion, but if you 
keep them hungry half their time, when they do contrive to evade 
your vigilance, they will take advantage of it as far as they can, 
they will eat till they are sick, they will gorge themselves till they 
can eat no more Our appetite is only excessive because we try 
to impose on it rules other than those of nature, opposing, con- 
trolling, prescribing, adding, or substracting , the scales are always 
in our hands, but the scales are the measure of our capnces not of 
OUT stomachs 1 return to my usual illustration, among peasants 
the cupboard and the apple-loft are always left open, and indigestion 
IS unknown alike to children and grown-up people 

If, however, it happened that a child were too groat an eater, 
though, under my system, I think it is impossible, be is so easily 
distracted by his favourite games that one might easily starve him 
without hiB knowing it How is it that teachers have failed to use 
0 uoh a Bsie and easy weapon Herodotus records that the Lydians,* 

* The ancient historians are full of opinions which may be useful, even 
if the facts which thev present are false But we do not know how to 
make any real use of historv Criticism and erudition are our only care, 
as li It mattered more that a statement were true or false than that 
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under the pressure of great soarcity, decided to invent; sports and 
other amusements with which to cheat their hunger, and they 
passed whole days without thought of food Your learned teachers 
may have read thm passage time after time without seeing how it 
mig ht be applied to children One of these teachers will probably 
tell me that a child does not like to leave his dinner for his lessons 
You are nght, sir — I was not thinking of that sort of sport 

The sense of smell is to taste what sight is to touch, it goes befoie 
lb and gives it warning that it will be affected by this or that sub- 
stance, and it inclines it bo seek or shun this experience according 
to tke impressions received beforehand I have been told that 
savages receive impressions quite different from ours, and that 
they have quite different ideas with regard bo pleasant or un- 
pleasant odours I can well beheve it Odours alone are shght 
sensations, they affect the imagination rather than the senses, 
and they work mainly through the anticipations they arouse This 
being so, and the tastes of savages being so unlike the taste of 
civilised men, they should lead them to form very different idees 
with regard to ffavours and therefore with regard to the odouis 
which announce them A Tartar must enjoy the smell of a haunch of 
putnd horseflesh, much as a sportsman enjoys a very high partridge. 

Our idle sensations, such as the scents wafted from the flower 
beds, must pass unnoticed among men who walk too much to care 
for fltrollmg m a garden, and do nob work enough to find pleasure 
in repose Hungry men would find little pleasure in scents which 
did not proclaim the approach of food 

Smell IS the sense of the imagination, as it gives bone to the 
nerves it must have a great effect on the brain, that is why it 
revives us for the time, but eventually causes exhaustion Its 
effects on love are pretty generally recognised The sweet perfumes 
of a dressing-room are not so slight a snare as you may fancy them, 
and I hardly know whether to congratulate or condole with that 
wise and somewhat insensible person whose senses are never stirred 
by the scent of the flowers his mistress wears in her bosom 

Hence the sense of smell should not be over-active in early 
childhood, the imagination, as yet unstirred by changing passions, 
IS scarcely susceptible of emotion, and we have not enough experience 
to discern beforehand from one sense the promise of another This 
view is confirmed by observation, and it is certain that the sense 
of smell IB dull and almost blunted in most children Not that their 
sensations are less acute than those of grown-up people, but that 
there is no idea associated with them, they do nut easily expeneuoe 
pleasure or pain, and are not flattered or hurt as we are Without 
going beyond my system, and without recourse to comparative 
anatomy, I think we can easily see why women are generally fonder 
of perfumes than men 

we should be able to get a useful lesson from it A wise man should 
consider history a tissue of fables whose murals are well adapted to the 
h uman heart. 
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It IB BBid that from early childhood the Redakiiui of Canada 
train their senae of smell to euch a degree of subtlety that, although 
they have dogs, they do not condescend to use them in hunting — 
they are their own dogs Indeed I believe that if children were 
traiued to scent their dinner as a dog scents game, their sense of 
smell might be nearly as perfect, but I see no very real advantage 
to be derived from tkus sense, except by teaching the child to observe 
the relation between smell and taste Nature has taken care to 
compel us to leam these relations She has made the exercise of 
the fatter sense practically inseparable from that of the former, by 
placing their organs close together, and by providing, in the mouth, 
a direct pathway between them, so that we taste nothing without 
smelling it too Only I would not have these natural relations 
disturbed in order to deceive the child, e g , to conceal the taste 
of medicine with an aromatic odour, for the discord between the 
senses is too great for deception, the more active sense overpowers 
the other, the medicine is just as distasteful, and tins disagreeable 
association extends to every sensation expenonced at the time, so 
the slightest of these sensations recalls the rest to his imagination 
and a very pleasant perfume is for him only a nasty smell, thus 
our foolish precautions increase the sum total of his unpleasant 
sensations at the cost of his pk asant sensations 

In the following books I have still to speak of the training of a 
sort of sixth sense, called common-sense, not so much because it is 
common to all men, but because it results from the well-regulated 
use of the other five, and teaches the nature of things by the sum- 
total of llieir external aspects So this sixlh sense has no special 
organ, it has its scst m the brain, and its sensations which are purely 
Internal are called percepts or ideas The number of these ideas is 
the measure of our knowledge, exactness of thought depends or 
their clearness and precision, the art of comparing them one with 
another is called human reason Thus what 1 call the reasoning of 
the senses, or the reasoning of the child, consists in the formation of 
simple ideas through the associated experience of several sensations, 
what I call the reasomng of the intellect, consists in the formation 
of complex ideas through tlio association of sever.al simple ideas 
If my method is indeed that of nature, and if I am not mistaken 
in the apphcaiion of that method, we have led our pupil through the 
rcgic'ii of sensation to the bounds of the child's reasomng, the first 
step we take beyond these bounds must be the step of a man But 
before we make this fresh advance, let us glance back for a moment 
at the path we have hitherto followed Every age, every station in 
life, has a perfection, a ripeness, of its own We have often heard 
the phrase " a grown man, ' ' but we will consider " a grown child ” 
This will be a new experience and none the less pleasing 

The life of finite creatures is so poor and narrow that the more 
sight of w hat 18 arouses no emotion It is fancy which decks reahty, 
and if imagination does not lend its charm to that which touches 
our senses, our barren pleasure is confined to the senSK alone, 
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wlule the heart remains cold The earth adorned with the treasures 
of autumn displays a wealth of oolour which the eye admires, but 
this admuatiun fails to move us, it sprmgs rather from thought 
than from feeling In spring the oountry is almost bare and leadess, 
the trees give no shade, the grass has hardly begun to grow, yet the 
heait IS touched by the sight In this new birth of nature, we feel 
the revival of our own life, the memunes of past pleasures surround 
us, tears of delight, those companions of pleasure ever ready to 
accompany a pleasing sentimeut, tremble on our eyehds Animated, 
lively, and delightful though the vintage may bo, we behold it 
without a tear 

And why is this ? Because imagination adds to the sight of 
spring the image of the seasons which are yet to come, the eye sees 
the tender shoot, the mind's eye beholds its dowers, fruit, and fohage, 
and even the mysteries they may conceal It blends successive 
stages into one moment's experience, we see things, not so much 
as they will be, but as we would have them be, for imagiuation has 
only to take her choice In autumn, on the other hand, we only 
behold the piesent, if we wish to look forward to spring, winter 
bars the way, and our shivering imagination dies away amoi.g its 
frost and snow 

This IS the source of the charm we dnd in beholding the beauties 
of childhood, rather than the perfection of manliooJ When do wo 
really deliglit in beholding a man 1 VVhen the memory of his deeds 
leads us to look back over his hfe and lus youth is renewed m our 
eyes It wo are reduced to viewing him as he is, or to pioturmg 
liini as ha will be in old age, the thought of declimng years destroys 
all our pleasure There is no pleasure in seeing a man hastemag to 
his grave, the image of death makes all hideous 

But when I thmk of a child of ten or twelve, strong, healthy, 
well-growu fur lus age, only pleasant thoughts are called up, whether 
of the present or the future I see him keen, eager, and full of life, 
free from gnawing cares and painful forebodings, absorbed m this 
present state, and delighting in a fullness of hfe which seems to 
extend beyond himself I look forward to a time when he will use 
his dally increasing sense, lutelligeuce and vigour, those growing 
powers of which he continually gives fresh pioof I watch the 
child with delight, I picture to myself the man with even greater 
pleasure Ills eager life seems to stir my own pulses, I seem to 
live his life and in his vigour I renew my own 

The hour strikes, the scene is changed All of a sudden his eye 
grows dim, his mirth has fled Farewell mirth, farewell untrammelled 
sports in winch he dehghted A stern, angry man bakes him by the 
hand, saying gravely, “ Come with me, sir,” and he is led away. 
As they ore entering the room, I catch a ghmpse of books Books, 
what dull food for a child of lus age I The poor child allows himself 
to be dragged away, he casts a sorrowful look on all about him, 
and departs m sUenoe, his eyes swollen with the tears he dale not 
shod, and his heart bursting with the sighs he dare not utter. 
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Ton wbo have no inch oiuae for fear, yon for whom no panod 
of Ilfs is I time of weanneea and tedium, you who welcome days 
without care and nights without impatience, you who only reckon 
time by your pleasures, come, my happy kindly pupil, and console 
us for the departure of that miserable creature Come I Here he is 
and at his approach I feel a thrill of delight which I see he shores 
It IS his friend, his comrade, who meets him, when he sees me he 
knows very well that he will not be long without amusement, we 
are never dependent on each other, but we are always on good 
terms, and we are never so happy as when together 

His face, his bearing, his expression, speak of confidenre and 
contentment, health shines in his countenance, ins firm step speaks 
of strength, his colour, delicate but not sickly, has nothing of 
softness or efTeminacy Sun and wind have already set the honour- 
able stamp of manhood on his countenance, his rounded muscles 
already begin to show some signs of growing individuality, his eyes, 
as yet unhghted by the flame of feeling, have at least all their native 
calm They have not been darkened by prolonged sorrow, nor are 
his cheeks furrowed by ceaseless tears Behold in his quick and 
certain movements the natural vigour of his age and the confidence 
of independence His manner is free end open, but without a trace 
of insolence or vanity, his head which has not been bent over books 
does not fall upon his breast, there is no need to say, " Hold your 
head up,” he will neither hang liis head for shame or fear 

Make room for him, gentlemen, in your midst, question him 
boldly, have no fear of importunity, chatter or impertinent 
questions You need not be afraid that be will take possession of 
you and expect you to devote yourself entirely to him, so that you 
cannot get rid of him 

Neither need you look for compliments from him, nor will he 
tell you what I have taught him to say, expect nothing from him 
but the plain, simple truth, without addition or ornament and 
without vanity Ho will tell you the wrong things he has done 
and thought as readily as the nght, without troubling himself in 
the least as to the effect of his words upon you, he will use speech 
with all the simplicity of its first beginnings 

We love to augur well of our children, and we are continually 
regretting the flood of folly which overwhelms the hopes we would 
fain have rested on some chance phrase If my scholar rarely gives 
me cause for such prophecies, neither will he give me oause for such 
regrets, for he never says a useless word, and does not exhaust 
himself by chattering when he knows there is no one to listen to 
him His ideas are few but precise, he knows nothing by rote but 
much by experience If he reads our books worse than other 
children, he reads far better in the book of nature, his thoughts are 
not in his tongue but in his brain, he has less memory and more 
judgment, he can only speak one language, but he understands 
what he IB sajung, and if his speech is not so good as that of other 
children his deeds are better 
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He does not know the meaning of habit, routine, and onatom, 
what be did yesterday has no contro] over what he is doing ^ to-day, 
he follows no rule, submits to no authority, copies no pattern, and 
only acts or speaks as he pleases. So do not expect set speeches or 
studied manners from him, but just the faithful expreasion of his 
thoughts and the conduct that springs from his inclinations 

You will £nd he has a few moral ideas concerning his present 
state and none concerning manhood, what use could he make of 
them, for the child la not, aa yet, an active member of society 
Speak to him of freedom, of property, or even of what is usually 
done, he may understand you so far, he knows why his things are 
his own, and why other things are not hia, and nothing more 
Speak to him of duty or obedience, he will nob know what you are 
talking about, bid him do something and he will pay no attention, 
but say to him, “ If you will give me this pleasuie, I will repay it 
when required,” and he will hasten to give you satisfaction, tor he 
asks nothing better than bo extend his domain, to acquire nghts 
over you, which will, he knows, be respected Maybe he is not sorry 
to have a place of his own, to be reckoned of some account, but if 
he has formed this latter idea, he has already left the realms of 
nature, and you have failed to bar the gates of vanity 

For hia own part, should he need help, he will it readily ot 
the first person he meets He will ask it of a king as readily as of 
his servant, all men axe equals in his eyes From his way of asking 
you Will see he knows you owe him nothing, that he is asking a 
favour He knows Loo that humanity moves you to grant this 
favour, his words are few and simple His voice, his look, hia 
gesture are those of a being equally familiar with compliance and 
refusal It is neither the crawhng, servile submission of the slave, 
nor the imperious tone of the master, it is a modest confidence m 
mankind, it is the noble and touching gentleness of a creature, 
fiee, yet sensitive and feeble, who asks aid of a being, free, but strong 
aud kindly If you grant hia request he will nob thank you, but 
he will feel he has incurred a debt If you refuse he will neither 
comfilain nor insist, be knows it is useless , he will nob say, They 
refused to help me,” but ” It was impossible,” and as I have already 
said, we do not rebel against necessity when onco we have 
perceived it 

Leave him to himself and watch his actions without speaking, 
consider what he is dcjing and how he seta about it He does not 
require to convince himself that he is free, so he never acts thought- 

' Habit owes its charm to man’s natural idleness, and this idleness grows 
upon us if indulged, it is easier to do what we have already done, there is 
a beaten path which is easily followed Thus we may observe that habit 
IS very strong in the aged and in the indolent, and very weak m the young 
and active The rule of habit is only good for feeble hearts, and it makes 
them more and more feeble day by day The only useful habit for children 
IS to be accustomed to submit without difliculty to necessity, and the only 
useful habit for man is to submit without difficulty lo the rule of reason. 
Every other habit is a vice 
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Thb whole course of man’s life up to adolesoenoe is a period of 
WB&Itnesa, yet there comes a tune during these early years when 
the child’s strength overtakes the demands upon it, when the 
growing creature, though absolutely weak, is relatively strong 
His needs are not fully developed and his present strength is more 
than enough for them. He would be a very feeble man, but he is a 
strong child 

What IS the cause of man’s weakness ^ 1 1 is to be found m the 

disproportion between hia strength and his needs It is our passions 
that make us weak, for our natural strength is not enough for their 
satisfaction To hmit our desires comes to the same thing, therefore, 
as to increase our strength When we can do mure than we want, 
we have strength enough and bo spare, we are really strong This is 
the third stage of childhood, the stage with which I am about to 
deal I still speak of childhood for want of a better word, for our 
scholar is approaching adolescence, though he has not yet reached 
the age of puberty 

About twelve or thirteen the child’s strength increases far more 
rapidly than his needs The strongest and fiercest of the passions 
IS still unknown, his physical development is still imperfect and 
seems to await the call of the will He is scarcely aware of extremes 
of heat and cold and braves them with impunity He needs no 
coat, his blood is warm, no spices, hunger is his sauce, no food 
comes amiss at this age, if he is sleepy he stretches himself on the 
ground and goes to sleep, he finds all be needs within Ills reach, 
he IB not tormented by any imaginary wants, he cares nothing 
what others think, his desues are not beyond his grasp, not only 
IS he self-sufficing, but for the first and last time in his life he has 
more strength than he needs 

I know beforehand what you will say You will not assert that 
the child has more needs than I attribute to him, but you will deny 
his strength You forget that I am speaking of my own pupd, 
not of those puppets who walk with difficulty from one room to 
another, who toil indoors and carry bundles of paper Manly 
strength, you say, appears only with manliuod, the vital spirits, 
distilled in their proper vessels and spreading through the whole 
body, can alone make the muscles hxm, sensitive, tense, and springy, 
can alone cause real strength This is the phdosophy of the study, 
I appeal to that of experience In the country districts, I see big 
lads hoeing, digging, guiding the plough, filling the wine-cask, 
dnvmg the cart, like their fathers, you would take them for grown 
men if their voices did not betray them Even in our towns, iron- 
workers’, tool makers’, and blacksmiths’ lads are almost as strong as 
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than maatera and would be aoajoely leaa akdful had their training 
begun earhei If there la a difference, and 1 do not deny that there 
la, it IB, I repeat, much leas than the difierenoe between the stormy 
pasaiooB of the man and the few wants of the child Moreover, it 19 
not merely a question of bodily strength, but more especially of 
strength of mind, which reinforces and dmects the bodily strength 

This interval in which the strength of the individual is in excess 
of his wants is, as I liave said, relatively though not absolutely the 
time of greatest strength It is the most precious time in bis life, 
it comes but once, it is very short, all too short, as you will see 
when you consider the importance of using it anght 

He has, therefore, a surplus of strength and capacity which he 
will never have again What use shall he make of it ^ He will 
strive to use it in tasks which will help at need He will, so to 
speak, cast his present surplus into the storehouse of the future, 
the vigorous child wall make provision for the feeble man, but he 
ivill not store his goods where thieves may bieak in, nor 111 barns 
which are not his own To store them aright, they must be in 
the hands and the head, they must be stored within himself This 
IS the time for work, instruction, and inquiry And note that this 
IS no arbitrary choice of mine, it is the way of nature herself 

Human intelligence is finite, and not only can no man know 
everything, he cannot even acquire all the scanty knowledge of 
others Since the contrary of every false proposition is a truth, 
there ore as many truths os falsehoods We must, therefore, choose 
what to teach as well as when to teach it Some of the information 
witlun our reach is false some is useless, some merely selves to 
puif up its possessor The small store which really contributes 
to our welfare alone deserves the study of a wise man, and therefore 
of a chUd whom one would have wise He must know not merely 
what is, but what is useful 

From this small stock we must also deduct those truths which 
require a full grown mind for then understanding, those which 
suppose a knowledge of man's relations to his fellow -men — a know- 
ledge which no child can acquire, these things, although lu them- 
selves true, lead au inexperieaced mind into mistakes with regard 
to other matters 

We ore now confined to a circle, small indeed compared with the 
whole of human thought, but this circle is still a vast sphere when 
measured by the child's mind. Dark places of the human under- 
standing, what rash hand shall dare to raise your veil ^ What pit- 
falls does our so-called science prepare for the miserable child 
Would you guide him along this dangerous path and draw the ved 
from the face of nature T Stay your hand First make sure that 
neither he nor you will become dizzy Beware of the specious 
chsrms of error and the intoxicating fumes of pnde Keep this 
truth ever before you — Ignorance never did any one any harm, 
error alone is fatal, and we do not lose our way through ignorance 
but through self-confideDoe. 
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Hu progreea in geometry may serre u a test and a tzue meaauie 
of the growth of hu inteJligence, but as soon as he can distmguish 
between what u useful and what is useless, much skill and dis- 
cretion are required to lead him towards theoretical studies For 
example, would you have him find a mean proportional between 
two hues, oontnve that he should require to find a square equal to 
a given rectangle, if two mean proportionals are required, you 
must first contrive to interest him in the doubling of the cube 
See how we are gradually approaching the moral ideas which 
distinguish between good and evil Jlitlierto we have known no 
law but necessity, now we are considering what is useful, we shall 
soon come to what is fitting and right 

Man's diverse powers are stirred by the same instinct The 
bodily activity, which seeks an outlet for its energies, is succeeded 
by the mental activity which seeks for knowledge Children are 
first restless, then curious, and this curiosity, rightly directed, is 
the means of development for the age with which we are deahng 
Always distinguish between natural and acquired tendencies There 
IS a zeal for learnmg which has no other foundation than a wish to 
appear learned, and there is another which spnngs from man’s 
natural curiosity about all things far or near which may afieot 
himself The innate desire for comfort and the impossibility nf 
its complete satisfaction impel him to the endless search for treah 
means of contributing to its satisfaction This is tho first principle 
of curiosity, a principle natural to the human heart, though its 
growth is proportional to the development of our feeling and 
knowledge If a man of science were left on a desert island with 
his books and instruments and knowing that he must spend the 
rest of Ills life there, he would scarcely trouble himself about the 
solar system, the laws of attractiou, or the difierential calculus He 
might never even open a book again, but he would never rest till 
he hsal explored the furthest corner of his island, however large it 
might be Let us therefore omit from our early studies such know- 
ledge as has no oatura] attraction for us, and confine ourselves to 
such things as instinct impels us to study 

Our Island is this earth, and the most striking object we behold 
IB the sun As soon as we pass beyond our immediate surround- 
ings, one or both of these must meet our eye Thus the philosophy 
of most savage laces is mainly directed to imaginary divisions of 
the earth or to the divinity of the sun 

What a sudden change you will say Just now we were concerned 
with what touches ourselves, with our immediate environment, and 
all at once we are exploring the round world and leaping to the 
bounds of the umverse This change is the result of our growing 
strength and of the natural bent of the mind While we were weak 
and feeble, self-preservation concentrated our attention on oureelves , 
now that we are strong and powerful, the desire for a wider sphere 
carries us beyond ourselves as far as our eyes can reach But as 
the intellectual world is still unknown to us, our thoughts are 
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bounded by the visible bonzoo, and our understanding only develops 
within the limits of oui vision 

Let us transform our sensations into ideas, but do not let us 
jump all at onoe from the objecta of sense to objects of thought 
The latter are attained by means of the former Let the senses 
be the only guide for the first workings of reason No book but 
the world, no teaching but that of fact The child who reads 
ceases to think, he only reads He is acqumng words not knowledge 

Teach your scholar to observe the phenomena of nature, you will 
soon rouse liia cunosity, hut if you would have it grow, do not bo 
in too great a hurry to satisfy this cunosity Put the problems 
before him and let him solve them himself Let him know nothing 
because you have told him, but because he has learnt it fnr hiinself 
Let him not be taught science, let him discover it If ever you 
aubatitule authority for reason he will cease to reason, be will 
be a mere plaything of other people’s thoughts 

You wish to teach this child geography and you provide him 
with globes, spheres, and maps What elaborate preparations I 
What IS the use of all these symbols, why not begin by showing 
him the real thing so that he may at least know what you are 
talking about ? 

One fine evening we are walking in a suitable place where the 
wide horizon gives us a full view of the setting sun, and we note the 
objects which mark the place where it sets Next morning we 
return to the same place for a breath of fresh air before sun-nse 
We see the rays of light which announce the sun’s approach, the 
glow increases, the east seems afire, and long before the sun appears 
(he light leads us to expect its return Every moment you expect 
to see it There it is at last • A shining point apjieara like a flash 
of lightning and soon fills the whole space, the veil of darkness rolls 
away, man perceives liia dwelling place in fresh beauty During 
the night the grass has assumed a fresher green, in the light of 
early dawn, and gilded by the first rays of the sun, it seems covered 
with a shining network of dew reflecting the light and colour The 
birds raise their chorus of praise to greet the Father of life, not one 
of them IS mute, their gentle warbling is softer than by day, it 
expresses the langnur of a peaceful waking All these produce an 
impression of fresliness which seems to reach the very soul It is 
a brief hour of enchantment which no man can resist, a sight so 
grand, so fair, so delicious, that none can behold it unmoved 

Fired with this enthusiasm, the master wishes to import it to the 
child He expects to rouse liis emotion by drawing attention to 
his own Here folly I The splendour of nature lives in man’s heart, 
to be seen, it must be felt The child sees the objects themselves, 
but does not perceive their relations, and cannot hear their harmony 
It needs knowledge he has not yet acquired, feelings be has not yet 
experienced, to receive the complex impression which results from 
all these separate sensations If he has not wandered over and 
plains, if hiB feet have not been scorched by the burmng sands of 
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the deaert, if be hea not bieathed the hot and oppressive an reflected 
from the glowing rocks, how shall he delight in the fresh an of a 
fine morning The scent of flowers, the beauty of foliage, the 
moistneaa of the dew, the soft turf beneath his feet, how shall all 
these delight his senses How shall the song of the birds arouse 
voluptuous emotion if love and pleasure are still unknown to him’ 
How shall he behold with rapture the birth of this fair day, if his 
imagination cannot paint the joys it may bnng in its track! How 
can he feel the beauty of nature, while the hand that formed it is 
unknown ! 

Never tell the child what he cannot understand no descriptions, 
no eloquence, no figures of speech, no poetry The time has not 
come for feehng or taste Continue to be clear and cold, the time 
will come only too soon when you must adopt another tone 

Brought up in the spirit of our maxims, accustomed to make his 
own tools and not to appeal to others until he has tried and failed, 
he will examine everything he sees carefully and in silence He 
thinks rather than questions Be content, therefore, to show him 
things at a fit season, then, when you see that his cunosity is 
thoroughly aroused, put some brief question which will set him 
trying to discover the answer 

On the present occasion when you and he have carefully observed 
the rising sun, when you have called his attention to the mountains 
and other objects visible from the same spot, after he has chattered 
freely about them, keep quiet for a few minutes as if lost in thought 
and then say, " I think the sun set over there last night, it rose 
here this morning How can that be! " Say no more, if he asks 
questions, do not answer them, talk of something else Let him 
alone, and be sure he will think about it 

To tram a child to be really attentive so that he may be really 
impressed by any truth of experience, he must spend anxious days 
before he discovers that truth If he does not learn enough in t his 
way, there is another way of drawing his attention to the matter 
Turn the question about If he does not know how the sun gets 
from the place where it sets to where it rises, he knows at least how 
it travels from sunrise to sunset, his eyes teach him that Use the 
second question to throw light on the first, either your pupil is a 
regular dunce or the analogy is too clear to be missed This is hia 
first lesson in cosmography 

As we always advance slowly from one sensible idea to another, 
and os we give time enough to each for him to become really familiar 
with it before we go on to another, and lastly as we never force our 
scholar's attention, we are still a long way from a knowledge of the 
course of the sun or the shape of the earth, but as all the apparent 
movements of the celestial bodies depend on the same principle, 
and the first observation leads on to all the rest, less effort is needed, 
though more time, to proceed from the diurnal revolution to the 
calculation of echpses, than to get a thorough understanding of 
day and mght. 
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&D(Se the lun KTol^ee round the earth it deeonbee a circle, and 
every circle must have a centre, that we know already This 
centre is mvisible, it is in the rmddle of the earth, but we can mark 
out two opposite points on the earth's surface which correspond to 
it. A skewer passed through the three points and prolonged to the 
sky at either end would represent the earth's axis and the sun’s 
daily course A round teetotum revolving on its point represents 
the sky turning on its axis, the two points of the tMtotum are the 
two poles, the child will be delighted to find one of them, and I 
show him the tad of the Little bear Here is a another game for the 
dark Little by little we get to know the stars, and from this comes 
a wish to know the planets and observe the constellations 

We saw the sun nse at midsummer, we shall see it nse at 
Christmas or some other fine winter’s day, for you know we are 
no lie-a-beds and we enjoy the cold I take care to make this 
second observation in the same place as the first, and if skilfully 
lead up to, one or other will certainly exclaim, " What a funny 
thing) The sun is not rising in the same place, here are our land- 
marks, but it IS rising over there So there is the summer east and 
the winter east, etc ” Young teacher, you are on the right track 
These examples should show you how to teach the sphere without 
any difficulty, taking the earth for the earth and the sun for the 
sun 

As a general rule — never substitute the symbol for the thing 
signified, unless it is impossible to show the thing itself, for the 
child’s attention is so taken up with the symbol that he will forget 
what it signifies 

I consider the armillary sphere a clumsy disproportioned bit of 
apparatus The confused circles and the strange figures described 
on it suggest witchcraft and frighten the child The earth is too 
small, the circlea too large and too numerous, some of them, the 
colures, for instance, are qmte useless, and the thickness of the 
pasteboard gives them an appearance of solidity so that they are 
taken for circular masses having a real existence, and wlien you tell 
the child that these are imaginary circles, he does not know what 
he IS looking at and is none the wiser 

We are unable to put ourselves in the child’s place, we fail to 
enter into his thoughts, we invest him with our own ideas, and 
while we are following our own chain of reasomng, we merely fill 
his head with errors and absurdities 

Should the method of studying science be analytic or synthetic? 
People dispute over this question, but it is not always necessary to 
choose betu een them Sometimes the same experiments allow one 
to use both analysis and synthesis, and thus to guide the child 
W the method of instruction when he fancies he is only analysmg 
Then, by using both at once, each method confirms the results of 
the other Starting from opposite ends, without thinking of follow- 
ing the same rood, he will unexpectedly reach their meeting place 
and this will be a delightful surprise For example, I would begin 
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geography at both ends and add to the study of the earth’s rerolu- 
tion the measuiement of ita divimonB, beginning at home While 
the child is studying the sphere and is thus transported to the 
heavens, bnng him back to the divisions of the globe and show him 
Ins own home 

TTis geography will begin with the town he hvea in and his father’s 
country house, then the places between them, the rivers near them, 
and then the sun’s aspect and how to find one’s way by its aid 
This IB the meeting place Let him make his own map, a very 
simple map, at first containmg only two places, others may be 
added from time to tunc, as he la able to estimate their distance 
and position You see at once what a good start we have given 
him hy making his eye his compass 

No doubt he will lequue some gmdance in spite of this, but very 
little, and that httle without his knowing it If he goes wrong let 
him alone, do not correct his mistakes, hold your tongue till he 
finds them out for himself and conects them, or at most arrange 
something, as opportumty ofiers, which may show him his mistakes 
If he never makes mistakes he will never learn anything thoroughly 
Moreover, what he needs is not an exact knowledge of local topo 
graphy, but how to hnd out for himself No matter whether he 
carries maps in lus head provided he understands what they mean, 
aud has a clear idea of the art of making them See what a diilerence 
there is already between the knowledge of your scholars and the 
Ignorance of mine They learn maps, he makes them Heie are 
fresh ornaments for his room 

Remember that this is the essential point m my method — Do not 
teach the child many things, but never to let him form inaccurate 
or confused ideas 1 care nub if he knows nothing provided he is 
not mistaken, and I only acquaint him with truths to guard him 
against the errors he might put in their place Reason and judg- 
ment come slowly, prejudices flock to us in crowds, and from these 
he mist be protected But if you make scienoe itself your object, 
}uu embark on an unfathomable and shoreless ocean, an ocean 
strewn with reefs from which you will never return When I see a 
man in love with knowledge, yielding to its charms and flitting from 
one branch to another unable to stay bis steps, he seems to me like 
B chJd galhermg shells on the sea-shore, now picking them up, 
then thio ' mg them aside for others which he sees beyond them, 
then taking them again, till overwhelmed by their number and 
unable to choose between them, he Ihugs them all away and returns 
empty handed 

'Time was long durmg early childhood, we only tried to pass our 
time for fear of using it ill, now it is the other way, we have not 
time enough for all that would be of use The passions, remember, 
are drawing near, and when they knock at the door your scholar 
will have no ear for anything else The peaceful age of mtelhgence 
IB BO short, it flies so swiftly, there is so much to be done, that it is 
madness to try to moke your child leorued It is not your busmess 
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to teach him the vanooB acienoee, but to give him a taste for them 
and methods of learning them when this taste is more mature 
That IB assuredly a fundamental principle of all good education 

This IS also the tune to train him gradually to prolonged attention 
to a given object, but this attention should never be the result of 
constraint, but of interest or desire, you must be very careful that 
it IB not too much for his strength, and that it is not carried to the 
pomt of tedium Watch him, therefore, and whatever happens, 
stop before he is tued, for it mattora little what he learns; it does 
matter that he should do nothing against his will 

If he asks questions let your answers be enough to whet his 
ounosity but not enough to satisfy it, above all, when you find 
him talking at random and overwhelming you vitli silly questions 
instead of asking for information, at once refuse to answer, for it is 
clear that he no longer cares about the matter in hand, but wants 
to make you a slave to liis questions Consider his motives rather 
than hia words This w'arning, which was scarcely needed before, 
becomes of supreme importance when the child begins to reason 

There is a senes of abstract truths by means of which all the sciences 
are related to common principles and are developed each in its turn 
This relationship is the metliod of the philosophers We are not 
concerned with it at present There is quite another method by 
which every concrete cvamplo suggests another and always points 
to the next in the senes Tins succession, which stimulates the 
curiosity and so arouses the attention required by every object in 
turn, IS the order followed by most men, and it is the right order for 
all children To take our bearings so as to make our majis we must 
/ind mendians Two points of intersection between the equal 
shadows morning and evening supply an excellent meridian foi a 
thirteen -year-old astronomer But these meridians disappear, it 
takes time to trace them, and you are obliged to work in one place 
ho much trouble and attention will at hist become irksome We 
foresaw this and are re.idy for it 

Again I must enter into minute and detailed explanations 1 
hear my readcis murmur, but I am prepared to meet their ebs- 
approval, 1 will not saenheo the most important part of this book 
to your imnatience You may think me as long-winded as you 
please, 1 have my own opinion as to vour complaints 

Long ago my pupil and 1 remarked that some substances such as 
amber, glass, and wax, when well rubbed, attracted straw s, while 
others did not We accidentally discover a substance which has 
a more unusual property, that of attracting filings or other small 
particles of iron from a distance and without rubbing How much 
time do we devote to this game to the exclusion of everything else! 
At last we discover that this property is oommumcated to the iron 
itself, which is. So to speak, endowed with life We go to the fair 
one day i and a conjuror has a wax duok floatmg in a basin of water, 

' I cxiuld not help laughing when 1 read an elaborate criticism oi this 
hitle tale bj’ M de Formy This conjuror,” says he, “ who is afraid oi 
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and he makei it follow a bit of bread. We are greatly auipnaad, 
but we do not call him a wizard, never having heard of such peiBons. 
As we are oontmually observing eBeota whose causes are unhoown 
to 03 , we are in no hurry to make up our minds, and we remain m 
ignonnoe till we find an opportunity of learning 

When we get home we disausa the duck till we try to mutate it 
We take a needle thoroughly magnetised, we unbed it in white wax, 
shaped as far as possible like a duck, with the needle running 
through the body, so that its eye forms the beak. We put the duck 
lu water and put the end of a key near its beak, and you will readily 
understand our dehghb when we find that our duck follows the key 
]ust as the duck at the fau followed the bit of bread Another time 
we may note the direction assumed by the duck when left in the 
basin, for the present we are wholly occupied with our work aud 
we want nothing more 

The same evemng we return to the fau with some bread specially 
prepared in our pockets, and as soon as the con]uror has performed 
[ns trick, my little doctor, who can scarcely sit still, exclaims, " The 
tnck IS quite easy, I can do it myself ” ‘‘ Do it then ” He at 

once takes the bread with a bit of uou hidden in it from his pocket, 
his heart throbs as he approaches the table and holds out the bread, 
his hand tiemblea with excitement The duck approaches and 
follows bia hand The child ones out and jumps for joy The 
applause, the shouts of the crowd, are too much for him, he is beside 
himself The conjuror, though disappointed, embraces him, con- 
gratulates him, begs the honour of his company on the following 
day, and promises to collect a still greater crowd to applaud his 
skill My young scientist is very proud of himself and is beginmng 
to chatter, but I check him at once and take him home overwhelmed 
with praise 

The cluld counts the minutes till to-morrow with absurd anxiety 
He invites every one he meets, he wants all mankind to behold his 
glory, ha can scarcely wait till the appointed hour Ho humes 
to the place, the hall is full already, as he enters his young heart 
swells with pride Other tricks are to come first The conjuror 
surpasbcs himself aud does the most surprising things The child 
sees Qoiio of these, he wnggles, peispires, and hardly breathes, 
the time is spent 111 fingering with a trembling hand the bit of bread 
m his pocket His turn comes at last, the master announces it to 
the audience with all ceremony, he goes up looking somewhat 
shamefaced and takes out his bit of bread Oh fleeting joys of 
human life* the duck, so tame yesterday, is qmte wild to-day, 
instead of offering its beak it turns tail and swims away, it avoids 
the bread and the hand that holds it as caiefully as it followed them 

a child's competition and preaches to his tutor is the sort of person we 
meet with in the world m which Emde and such as be are living " This 
witty M de Formy could not guess that this little scene was arranged 
beforehand, and that the juggler was taught his part in it, mdeed 1 did 
not state this fact But I have said again and again that I was not wilting 
lor people who expected to be told everythmg 
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yesterday After many vain attempts aooompamed by denaivs 
shouts from the audience the child complauiB that he is being 
cheated, that is not the same duck, and he defies the conjuror to 
attract it. 

The conjuror, without further words, takes a bit of bread and 
oders it to the duck, which at once follows it and comes to the hand 
which holds it The child takes the same bit of bread with no 
better success , the duck mocks hia efforts and swims round the basin 
Overwhelmed with confusion he abandons the attempt, ashamed 
to face the crowd any longer Then the conjuror takes the bit of 
bread the child brought with him and uses it as successfully as his 
own He takes out the bit of irou before the audience — another 
laugh at our expense — then with this same bread he attracts the 
duck as before He repeats the experiment with a piece of bread 
out by a third person in full view of the audience He does it with 
his glove, with his finger-tip Finally he goes into the middle of 
the room and in the emphatic tones used by such persons he declares 
that his duck will obey his voice as readily as his hand, he speaks 
and the duck obeys, he bids him go to the right and he goes, to 
come back again and he comes The movement is as ready as the 
command The growing applause completes our discomhture We 
slip away unnoticed and shut ourselves up m our room, without 
relating our successes to everybody as we had expected 

Next day there is a knock at the door When 1 open it there is 
the conjuror, who makes a modest complaint with regard to our 
conduct What had he done that wo should try to discredit his 
tricks -and deprive him of his livelihood f What is there so wonderful 
in attracting a duck that we should purchase this honour St the 
pnee of an honest man’s living f “ My word, gentlemen ' had I any 
other trade by which I could earn a living I would not pnde myself 
on this You may well believe that a man who has spent his life 
at this miserable trade knows more about it than you who only give 
your spare time to it If I did not show you my best tricks at first, 
it was because one must not be so foolish as to display all one knows 
at once I always take care to keejj my best tncks for emergencies , 
and I have plenty more to prevent young folks from meddhng 
However, I have come, gentlemen, in all kindness, to show you the 
trick that gave you so much trouble, I only beg you not to use it to 
my hurt, and to be more discreet in future " 

He then shows us his apparatus, and to our great surprise we 
find it IS merely a strong magnet 10 the hand of a boy concealed 
under the table The man puts up his things, and after we have 
offered our thanks and apologies, we tiy to give him something He 
refuses it “ No, gentlemen,” says he, “ I owe you no gratitude and I 
will not accept your gift I leave you m my debt in spite of all, 
and that is my only revenge Generosity may be found among all 
sorts of people, and 1 earn my pay by doing my tncks not by 
teaching them ” 

As he IS going he blames me out-nght “ I can make excuses for 
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the child," he says, '* he sinned in ignorance But you, air, should 
know better Why did. you let him do it 7 As you are bving 
together and you are older than he, you should look after him and 
give him good advice Your expenence should be his gmde When 
he IS grown up he will reproach, not only himself, but you, for the 
faults of hia youth " 

When he is gone we are greatly downcast I blame myself for 
my easy-going ways I promise the child that another tune I will 
put his interests drat and warn him against faults before he falls 
into them, for the time is coming when our relations will be changed, 
when the seventy of the master must give way to the friendhness 
of the comrade, t his change must come gradually, you must look 
ahead, and very far ahead 

We go to the fair again the next day to see the trick whose secret 
we know We approach our Socrates, the conjuror, with profound 
respect, we scarcely dare to look him in the face He overwhelms 
us with politeness, gives us the best places, and heaps coals of fire 
on our heads He goes through his performance as usual, but he 
lingers affectionately over the duck, and often glances proudly m 
our direction We are in the secret, but we do not tell If my 
pupil did but open hia moutb he would be worthy of death 

There is more meaning than yon suspect m this detailed illustra- 
tion How many lessons in one* How mortifying are the results 
of a first impulse towards vanity' Young tutor, watch this first 
impulse carefully If you can use it to bring about shame and 
disgrace, you may be sure it will not recur for many a day What 
a fuss you will say Just so, and all to provide a oompass which 
will enable us to dispense with a meridian ' 

Having learnt that a magnet acts through other bodies, our next 
businees is to construct a bit of apparatus similar to that shown us 
A bore table, a shallow bowl placed on it and filled with water, a 
duck rather better linished than the hist, and so on We often 
watch the thing and at last we notice that the duck, when at rest, 
alwajrg turns the same way Wc follow up tills observation, we 
examine the direction, we find that it is from siiuth to north 
HnoughI we have found our compass or its equivalent, the study 
of physics IS begun 

There are various regions of the earth, and these regions differ 
in temperature The variation is more evident os we appioach the 
poles, all bodies expand with heat and contract with cold, this is 
best measured in liquids and beat of all in spirits, hence the 
thermometer The wmd stiikes the face, then the air is a body, a 
fiuid, we feel it though we cannot see it I invert a glass in water, 
the water will not fill it unless you leave a passage for the escape of 
the air, so air is capable of resistance Plunge the glass further in 
the water, the water will encroach on the air-apace without filling 
it eiituely, so air yields somewhat to pressure A ball filled witli 
compressed air bounces better than one filled with anything else, 
so air is elastic Raise your arm horizontally from the water when 
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yon ore lying in yonr bath; you urill feel n temble weight on it, 
Ro air IS a heavy body By establishing an eqnihbnum between air 
and other fluids its weight can be measured, hence the barometer. 
The siphon, the oir-gun, and the air-pump All the laws of Btatics 
and hydroHtatica are discovered by such rough expenments For 
none of these would I take the child mto a physical cabinet, 1 
dislike that array of instruments and apparatus The scientiflc 
atmosphere destroys science Either the child is frightened by 
these instruments or his attention, wluch should be fixed on their 
cflects, IS distrsnted by their appearance 

We shall make all our apparatus ourselves, and I would not moke 
it beforehand, but having caught a glimpse of the experiment by 
chance we mean to invent step by step an instrument for its verifica- 
tion I would rather our apparatus was somewhat clumsy and 
imperfect, but our ideas clear as to what the apparatus ought to 
be, and the results to be obtained by means of it For my first 
lesson in statics, instead of fetching a balance, I lay a stick across 
the bock of a chau, I measure the two parts when it is balanced, 
add equal or unequal weights to either end, by pulling or pushing 
it os requued, I find at last that equilibrium is the result of a 
reciprocal proportion between the amount of the weights and the 
len^h of the levers Thus my little physicist is ready to rectify 
a balance before ever he sees one 
Endoubtedly the notions of things thus acquired for oneself are 
clearer and much more convincing than those acquired from the 
teaching of others , and not only is our reason not accustomed to a 
slavish submission to authority but we develop greater ingenuity 
m discovering relations, connecting ideas and inventing apparatus, 
than when we merely accept what is given us and allow our minds 
to be enfeebled by indillerence, like the body of a man whose 
servants always wait on him, dress him and put on his shoes, whose 
liorse carnes him, till he loses the use of his limbs Boileau used to 
boast that he had taught Racine the art of rh3rming with difficulty 
Among the many short cuts to science, we badly need some one to 
teach us the art of learning with difficulty 

The moat obvious advantage of these slow and laborious inquiries 
IS this the scholar, while engaged in speculative studies is actively 
using his body, gaimng suppleness of limb and traimng his bands 
to l^our so that be will be able to moke them useful when he is a 
man Too much apparatus, designed to guide us in our expenments 
and bo supplement the exactness of our senses, makes us neglect to 
use those senses The theodolite makes it uunecesBary to estimate 
the size of angles, the eye which used to judge distances with 
mneh precision, trusts to the chain for its measurements, the steel 
yard dispenses with the need of judging weight by the hand as I 
used to do The more ingenious our apparatus, the coarser and more 
unskilful are our senses We surround ourselves with tools and 
fail to use those with which nature has provided every one of us 
But when we devote to the making of these instruments the 
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skill whioh did instead of them, when for their constraetion we nee 
the intelhgence which enabled us to dispense with them, this is 
gain not loss, we add art to nature, we gain ingenuity without loss 
of skill If instead of making a child stick to his books I employ 
him m a workshop, his hands work for the development of his mind 
While he fancies himself a workman he is becoming a philosopher 
Moreover, this exercise has other advantages of which I shall speak 
later, and you will see how, through philosophy m sport, one may 
rise to the real duties of man 

I have said already that purely theoretical science is hardly 
suitable for children, even for children approaching adolescence, 
but without going far into theoretical physics, tako care that all 
their experiments are connected together by some chain of reasoning, 
BO that they may follow an orderly sequence in the mind, and may 
be recalled at need, for it is very difficult to remember isolated 
facts or arguments, when there la no cue for their recall 

In your inquiry into the laws of nature always begin with the 
commonest and most conspicuous phenomena, and train your 
scholar not to accept these phenomena as causes but as facts I 
take a stone and pretend bo place it in the air, I open my hand, 
the stone falls I see Emile watching my action and I say, " Why 
does this stone fall 7 ” 

What child will hesitate over this question ’ None, not even 
Emile, unless I have taken great pains to teach him not to answer 
Every one will say, *' The stone falls because it is heavy ” “ And 

what do you mean by heavy?** “That which falls” “So the 
stone foils because it falls ^** Here is a poser for my little 
philosopher This is his first lesson in systematic physics, and 
whether he learns physics or no it is a good lesson in common sense 

As the child develops in intelligence other unportant considera 
tions require us to be still more careful in our choice of his occupa- 
tions As soon as he has sufficient self-knowledge to understand 
what constitutes his well-being, as soon as he can grasp such far- 
reaching relations as to judge what is good for him and what is nob, 
then he is able to discern the difleretice between work and play, and 
to consider the latter merely as relaxation The objects of real 
utility may be introduced into his studies and may lead him to more 
prolonged attention than he gave to hiS games The ever-recurring 
law of necessity soon teaches a man to do what he does not like, so 
OB to avert evils which he would dislike still more Such is the use 
of foresight, and this foresight, well 01 ill used, is the source of all 
the wisdom or the wretchedness of mankind 

Every one desires happiness, but to secure it he must know what 
happiness is For the natural man happiness is as simple as his 
life, it consists in the absence of pain, health, freedom, the 
necessaries of life are its elements The happiness of the moral 
man is another matter, but it does not concern us at present 1 
cannot repeat too often that it is only objects which can be per- 
ceived by the senses which can have any interest for children. 
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especially children whose Tanlty has not been shmiilated nor thmr 
minds corrupted by social conTentions 

As soon as they foresee their needs before they feel them, their 
intelligence has made a great step forward, they are begmmng to 
know the value of time They must then be trained to devote this 
time to useful purposes, but this usefulness should be such as they 
can readily perceive and should be within the reach of their age 
and experience What concerns the moral order and the customs 
of society should not yet be given them, for they are not in a 
condition to understand it It is folly to expect them to attend 
to things vaguely described as good for them, when tliey do not 
know what this good is, things which they are assured will be to 
their advantage when they are grown up, though for the present 
they take no interest in tins so-called advantage, which they are 
unable to understand 

Let the child do nothing because he is told, nothing is good for 
him but what he recognises os good When you are always urging 
him beyond his present understanding, you think you are exercising 
a foresight which yon really lack To provide him with useless 
tools which he may never require, you deprive him of man’s most 
useful tool — common-sense You would have him docile as a child , 
he will be a credulous dupe when he grows up You are always 
saying, “ What I ask is for your good, though you cannot understand 
it What does it matter to me whether you do it or not, my efforts 
are entirely on your account ” All these fine speeches with which 
you hope to make him good, are preparing the way, so that the 
visionary, the tempter, the charlatan, the rascal, and every kind of 
fool may catch him in his snare or draw him into his folly 

A man must know many things which seem UBeless to a child, 
but need the child learn, or can he indeed learn, all that the man 
must know f Try to teach the child what is of use to a child and 
you will find that it takes all his time Why urge him to the 
studies of an age he may never reach, to the neglect of those studies 
which meet his preient needs’ “ But,” you ask, “ will it not be 
too late to learn what he ought to know when the tune comes to 
use itf ” I cannot tell, but this I do know, it is impossible to 
teach it sooner, for our real teachers are experience and emotion, 
and man will never learn what befits a man except under its own 
conditions A child knows he must become a man, all the ideas he 
may have as to man’s e.stat« are so many opportunities for his 
instruction, but he should remain in complete ignorance of those 
ideas which are beyond his grasp My whole book is one continued 
argument m support of this fundamental principle of education 

As soon as we have contrived to give our pupil an idea af the 
word “ Useful,” we have got an additional means of oontpolhng 
him , for this word makes a great impression on him, provided that 
its meamng for him is a meaning relative to his own age, and pro- 
vided he clearly sees its relation to his own well-being This word 
makes no impression on your scholars because you have token no 
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pmiiB to give it a meaning they can onderatand, and beoauae other 
people always undertake to supply their needs so that they never 
require to think for themselvea, and do not know what utihty is. 

“ What is the use of that T ” In future this u the sacred formula, 
the formula by which he and I test every action of our hves This 
IS the question with which I mvariably answer all his questions, it 
serves to check the stream of foolish and tiresome questions with 
which children weary those about them These mcessant questions 
produce no result, and their object is rather to get a hold over you 
than to gam any real advantage A pupil, who has been really 
taught only to want to know what is useful, questions like Socrates, 
he never asks a question without a reason for it, for he knows he 
will be required to give his reason before he gets an answer 

See what a powerful instrument I have put into your hands for 
use with your pupil As he dues not know the reason for anything 
you can reduce him to silence almost at will, and what advantages 
do your knowledge and experience give you to show him the useful- 
ness of what you suggest For, make no mistake about it, when 
you put this question to him, you are teaolung him to put it to 
you, and you must expect that whatever you suggest to him in 
the future he will follow your own example and ask, “ What ts the 
use of this ! ” 

Perhaps this is the greatest of the tutor’s difficulties If you 
merely try to put the child oil when he asks a question, and if you 
give him a single reason he is not able to understand, if he finds 
that you reason according to your own ideas, not his, be will think 
what you tell him is good for you but not for him, you will lose his 
confidence and all your labour is thrown away But what master 
will sUqi short and confess his faults to his pupil ^ We all make it a 
rule never to own to the faults we really have Now I would make 
it a rule to admit even the faults 1 have nut, if I could not make my 
reasons clear to him, as my conduct will always be intelligible to 
him, he will never doubt me and I shall gain more credit by confessing 
my imaginary faults than those who conceal their real defects 

In the first place do not forget that it is rarely your business to 
suggest what he ought to learn, it is for him to want to learn, to 
seek and to find it You should put it within his reach, you should 
skilfully awaken the desire and supply him with means for its 
satisfaction bo your questions should be few and well-chosen, 
and as he will always have more questions to put to you than you 
to him, you will always have the advantage and will be able to ask 
all the oftener, “ What is the use of that question ’ ” Moreover, 
as it matters little what he learns provided he understands it and 
knows how to use it, as soon as you cannot give him a suitable 
explanation give him none at all Do not hesitate to say, “ I have 
no good answer to give you, I was wrong, let us drop the subject " 
If your teaching was really dJ-chosen there is no harm in droppmg 
it altogether, if it was not, with a little care you will soon find an 
opportumty of making its use apparent to biTn 
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I do not like Terbal explanations Young people pay little heed 
to them, nor do they remember them Things 1 Things 1 I can- 
not repeat it too often We lay too much etreea upon words, we 
teachers babble, and our scholars follow our example 

Suppose we are Btud 3 ring the course of the sun and the way to 
find our beannga, when all at once Emile interrupts me with the 
question, “ What is the use of that? *’ what a fine lecture I might 
give, how many things I might take occasion to teach him m reply 
to his question, especially if there is any one there I might speak 
of the advantages of travel, the value of commerce, the special 
products of difiereot lands and the peculiar customs of difieient 
nations, the use of the calendar, the way to reckon the seasons for 
agnculture, the art of navigation, how to steer our course at sea, 
how to find our way without knowing exactly where we are 
Politics, natural history, astronomy, even morals aud international 
law aie involved m my explanation, so as bo give my pupil some 
idea of all these sciences and a great wish to learn them When 
I have finished I shall have shown myself a regular pedant, I shall 
have made a great display of learning, and not one single idea has 
he understood He is lougmg to ask me again, “ What is the use 
of taking one’s bearings 7 ’* but he dare not for fear of vexing me 
He finds it pays beat to pretend to listen to what he is forced to hear 
This IS the practical result of our fine sysLema of education 

Bub Emile is educated m a simpler fashion We take so much 
pains to teach him a difficult idea that he will have heaid nothing 
of all this At the first word he does not understand, he will run 
away, he will prance about the room, and leave me to speechify by 
myself Let us seek a more commonplace explanation, my 
scientific leariuiig is of no use to him 

We were observing the position of the forest to the north of 
Montmorency when he interrupted me with the usual question, 
“ What IS the uae of that’ ’* “ You are right,” 1 said “ Let us 

take time to think it over, and if we find it is no use we will drop 
it, for we only want useful games ” We find something else to do 
and geography is put aside for the day 

Next morning I suggest a walk before breakfast, there is notliiug 
he would like better, children axe always ready to run about, and 
he IS a good walker We climb up to the forest, we wander through 
its clearings aud lose ourselves, we have no idea where we axe, and 
when we want to retrace our steps we cannot find the way Time 
passes, we are hot and hungry, hurrying vamly this way and that 
we find nothmg but woods, quarries, plains, not a landmark to guide 
us Very hot, very tired, very hungry, we only get further astray 
At last we sit down to rest and to consider our position I assume 
that Emile has been educated like an ordinary child He does nob 
think, he begins to cry, he has no idea we are close to Montmorency, 
which IS hidden from our view by a mere thicket, but this thicket is 
a forest to him, a man of hia size is buried among bushes. After a 
few mmutes’ silence 1 begm anxiously — 
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Jtan Jacquu My dear Emile, what shall we do to get outT 
EmtU I am sure I do not know I am tired, 1 am hungry, I am 
thirsty I cannot go any further 
Jean Jacques Do you suppose I am any better off T I would cry 
too if I could make my breakfast off tears Crying is no use, we 
must look about us Let us see your watch, what time is it ? 
Emile It IB noon and I am so hungry 1 
Jean Jacques Just so, it iB noon and I am so hungry too 
Emile You must be very hungry indeed 

Jean Jacques Unluckily my dinner won’t come to find me It 
IS twelve o'clock This time yesterday we were observing the 
position of the forest from Montmorency If only we could see the 

position of Montmorency from the forest 

Emile But yesterday we could see the forest, and here we cannot 
see the town 

Jean Jacques That is just it If we could only find it without 
seeing it 

Emile Oh ' my dear fnend 1 

Jean Jacques Did not we say the forest was 

Emile North of Montmorency 

Jean Jacques Then Montmorency must he 

Emile South of the forest 

Jean Jacques We know how to find the north at midday 
Emile Yes, by the direction of the shadows 
Jean Jacques But the south* 

Emile What shall we do ? 

Jean Jacques The south is opposite the north 
Emile That is true , we need only find the opposite of the shadows 
That IB the south I That is the south I Montmorency must be over 
there' Let us look for it there' 

Jean Jacques Perhaps you are right, let us follow this path 
through the wood 

Emile {Clapping his hands ) Oh, I can see Montmorency' there 
it IS, quite plain, just in front of us' Come to luncheon, come to 
dinner, make haste ' Astronomy is some use after all 

Be sure that he thi nks this if he does not say it, no matter which, 
provided I do not say it myself He will certainly never forget this 
day’s lesson as long as he lives, while if I had only led him to think 
of all this at home, my lecture would have been forgotten the next 
day Teach by doing whenever you can, and only fall back upon 
words when doing is out of the question 

The reader will not expect me to have such a poor opinion of him 
as to supply him with an example of every kind of study, but, 
whatever is taught, I cannot too strongly urge the tutor to adapt 
hiB instances to the capacity of liis scholar, for once more I repeat 
the risk is not in what he does not know, but in what he thinks he 
knows 

I remember how I once tned to give a child a taste for chemistry 
After showing him several metalho precipitates, 1 explained how 
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ink was made I told tiini how its blackness was merely the result 
of fine particles of iron separated from the vitriol and precipitated 
by an alkaline solution. In the midst of my learned explanation 
the little rascal pulled me up short with the question I myself had 
taught him I was greatly puzzled After a few moments’ thought 
I decided what to do I sent for some wme from the cellar of our 
landlord, and some very cheap wine from a wine-merchant I took 
a small i flask of an alkaline solution, and placing two glosses before 
me filled with the two sorts of wine, I said — 

Food and drink are adulterated to make them seem better than 
they really are These adulterations deceive both the eye and the 
palate, but they are unwholesome and make the adulterated article 
even worse than before in spite of its fine appearance 

All sorts of drinks are adulterated, and wine more than others, 
for the fraud is more difficult to detect, and more profitable to the 
fraudulent person 

Sour wine is adulterated with htharge, litharge is a preparation 
of lead Lead in combination with acids forms a sweet salt which 
corrects the harsh taste of the sour wine, but it is poisonous So 
before we dnnk wine of doubtful quality we should be able to tell 
if there is lead in it This is how I should do it 

Wme contains not merely an infiammable spint as you have seen 
from the brandy made from it, it also contains an acid os you 
know from the vinegar made from it 

This acid has an affinity for metals, it combines with them and 
forms salts, such as iron rust, which is only iron dissolved by the acid 
in air or water, or such as verdegns, which is only copper dissolved 
in vinegar 

But this acid has a still greater affimty for alkalis than for metals, 
so that when we add alkalis to the above-mentioned salts, the acid 
sets free the metal with which it had combined, and combines with 
the alkali 

Then the metal, set free by the acid which held it in solution, is 
precipitated and the liquid becomes opaque 

If then there is htharge in either of these glasses of wine, the acid 
holds the litharge in solution When I pour into it an alkahne 
solution, the acid mil be forced to set the lead free in order to 
combine with the alkali The lead, no longer held in solution, will 
reappear, the Uquor will become thick, and after a time the lead 
will be deposited at the bottom of the glass 

If there is no lead* nor other metal in the wine the alkali will 

^ Before giving any explanation to a child a little bit of apparatus 
serves to fix his attention 

^ The wine sold by retail dealers m Pans is rarely free from lead, though 
some of it does not contain Litharge, for the counters are covered with 
lead and when the wme is poured mto the measures and some of it spilt 
upon the counter and the measures left standing on the counter, some of 
the lead is always dissolved It is strange that so obvious and dangerous 
an abuse should be tolerated by the police But mdeed well-to-do people, 
who rarely drink these wmes, are not likely to be poisoned by them 
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nlowly 1 combine with the acid, all will Kmain clear and Uiere will 
be DO precipitate 

Then I poured my alkaline eolution first into one glass and then 
mb) the other The wine from onr own house remained clear and 
unclouded, tlie other at once became turbid, and an hour later the 
lead might be plamly seen, precipitated at the bottom of the glass 

“ This,” said 1, “ IS a pure natural wine and fit to dnnk, the other 
IS adulterated and poisonous You wanted to know the use of 
knowing how to make ink If you can make ink you can find out 
what wines are adulterated ” 

I was very well pleased with my illustration, but I found it made 
little impression on my pupil When I had time to think about 't 
I saw 1 had been a fool, for not only was it impossible for a child 
of twelve to iollow my explanations, but the usefulness of the 
experiment did not appeal to him, he had tasted both glosses of 
wme and found them both good, so he attached no meamng to the 
word “adulterated” which I thought I had explained so moely 
Indeed, the other words, “unwholesome” and “poison,” had no 
meamng whatever for him, he was in the same condition as the 
boy who told the story of Philip and his doctor It is the condition 
of all children 

The relation of causes and effects whose connection is unknown 
to us, good and ill of winch we have no idea, the needs wo have never 
felt, have no existence for us It is impossible to inlerest ourselves 
in them sufficiently to make us do anything connected with them 
At fifteen we become aware of the happiness of a good man, as at 
thirty we become aware of the glory of Paradise If we had no 
clear idea of either we should make no effort for their attainment, 
and even if we had a clear idea of them, we should moke little or no 
effort unless wr desired them and unless we felt we were made for 
them It IB Ciis}' to convince a child that what you wish to teach 
lum IS useful, but it is useless to convince if you cannot also persuade 
I lire reason may lead us to approve or censure, but it is feeling 
which leads to action, and how shall we care about that which 
does not concern us f 

Never show a child what he cannot see Since mankind is almost 
unknown to him, and since you cannot make a man of him, bring 
the man down to the level of the cluld While you are thinking 
what will be useful to him nhen he is older, talk to him of what he 
knows he can use now Moreover, as soon as he begins to reason let 
there he no comparison with other children, no rivalry, no com- 
petition, not even in rnnmng races I wou'd far rather he did not 
learn anything than have him learn it through jealousy or self- 
conceit Year by year I shall just note the progress he had made, 
I shall compaie the results with those of the following year, I shall 
say, “You have grown so much, that is the ditch jrou jumped, 

^ The vegetable acid is very gentle in its action If it were a mineral 
and and less diluted, the combination would not take place without 
effervescence. 
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the weight you oarned, the distance you tlung a pebble, the race 
you ran without stopping to take breath, etc , let us see what you 
can do now ” 

In tills way he is stimulated to further effort without jealousy. 
He wants to excel himself as he ought to do, I see no reason why 
he should not emulate his own performances 

I hate books, they only teach us to talk about things we know 
nothing about Hermes, they say, engraved the elements of soienoe 
on pillars lest a deluge should destroy them Hod he imprinted 
them on men's hearts they would have been preserved by tradition 
Well-trained minds are the pillars on which human knowledge is 
most deeply engraved 

Is there no way of correlating so many lessons scattered through 
so many books, no way of focussing them on some common object, 
easy to see, interesting to follow, and stimulating even to a ohdd > 
Could we but discover a state in which all man's needs appear in such 
a way as to appeal to the child's mind a state in which the ways 
of providing for these needs are as easily developed, the simple and 
stirring portrayal of this state should form the earheat trauung 
of the child's imagination 

Eager philosopher, I see your own imagination at work Spare 
yourself the trouble, this state is already known, it is desonbed, 
with due respect to you, far better than you could describe it, at 
least with greater tiuth and simplicity Since we must have books, 
there is one book which, to my thinking, supplies the best treatise 
on an education according to nature This is the hrat book Emile 
will read, for a long time it will form Ins whole library, and it will 
always retain an honoured place It will be the text to which all 
our talks about natural science are but the commentary It will 
serve to test our progress towards a right judgment, and it will 
always be read with delight, so long as our taste is unspoilt What 
is this wonderful book? Is it Aristotle? I'liny ’ Euflon? No, 
it IS Uobinaon Cruioe 

Robinson Crusoe on his island, deprived of the help of his fellow- 
men, without the means of carrying on the various arts, yet ffuding 
food, preserving his life, and procuring a certain amount of comfort, 
this IS the thing to interest people of all ages and it can be made 
attractive to cluldren in all sorts of ways We shall thus make a 
reahty of that desert island which formerly served as an illustration. 
The condition, I confess, is not that of a social being, nor is it in 
all probabdity Emile’s own condition, but he should use it as a 
standard of comparison for all other conditions The surest way 
to raise him above prejudice and to base his judgments on the true 
relations of things, is to put him in the place of a solitary man, and 
to judge all things os they would be judged by such a man m 
relation to their own utility 

This novel, stripped of urelevant matter, begins with Robinson’s 
shipwreck on his island, and ends with the coming of the ship wluch 
bears him from it, and it will fuioisb Emile with material, both for 
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work and play, during the whole penod we are oonaideimg Hia 
head should be full of it, he should always be busy with his castle, 
hia goats, his plantations Let him learn in detail, not from books 
but from things, all that is necessary in such a case Let bnn think 
he is Robinson himself , let him see himself clad in skins, wearing a 
tall cap, a great cutlass, all the grotesque get-up of Robinson 
Crusoe, even to the umbrella which he will scarcely need He 
should anxiously consider what steps to take, will this or that he 
wanting He should examine his hero's conduct, has he omitted 
nothmg, IS there nothing he could have done bettei ’ He should 
carefully note his mistakes, so as not to fall into them himself in 
similar ctrcums tanees, for you may be sure he will jilan out just 
such a settlement for himself This is the genmne cas tie in the air 
of this happy age, when the child hnoiis no other happiness bui 
food and fieedom 

What a motive will this infatuation supply in the hands of a 
skilful teacher who has aroused it foi the purpose of using it The 
child who wants to build a storehouse on his desert island will be 
more eager to learn than the master to teach He will want to 
know all sorts of useful things and nothing else, you will need the 
curb as well os the spur Make haste, therefore, to establish him 
on his island while this is all he needs to make bun happy, for the 
day IS at hand, when, if he must still hve on his island, he will not be 
content to hve alone, when even the compamonship of Man Friday, 
who IS almost disregarded now, will not long sulhce 

The exercise of the natural arte, which may be earned on Ly one 
man alone, leads on to the industnal arts which call for the co- 
operation of many hands The former may be earned on h}’ 
hermits, by savages, but the others can ouly arise in a society, and they 
make society necessary So long as only bodily needs are recognised 
man is self-sufihcing, with superflmty comes the need for division 
and distnbution of labour, for though one man working alone can 
earn a man's living, one bundled men working together can earn 
the hving of two hundred As soon as some men are idle, otheis 
must work to make up for their idleness 

Your mam object should be to keep out of your scholar's way 
all idea of such social iclations as he cannot understand, but when 
the development of knowledge compels you to show him the mutual 
dependence of mankind, instead of showmg him its moral side, 
turn all his attention at fust towards industry and the mechanical 
arts which make meu useful to one another While you take him 
from one workshop to another, let him try his hand at eveiy trade 

J rou show him, and do not let him leave it till he has thoroughly 
earnt why everything is done, or at least everything that has 
attracted his attention With this aim you should take a share in 
his work and set him an example Be yourself the apprentice that 
he may become a master, you may expect him to learn more in 
one hour's work than he would retmn after a whole day's explanation 
The value set by the general public on the various arts is in 
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loTens raho to then real utility They are even valued dueotly 
aocordmg to then uaeleasneaa. This might be expected The moat 
useful arts are the worst paid, for the number of workmen is regulated 
by the demand, and the work whioh everybody requires must 
necessarily be paid at a rate which puts it within the reach of the 
poor On the other hand, those great people who are called artists, 
not artisans, who labour only for the rich and idle, put a fancy 
price on then trifles, and as the real value of this vain labour is 
purely imaginary, the price itself adds to then market value, and 
they are valued according to their Lostlineas The nch think so 
much of these things, not because they are useful, but because they 
are beyond the reach of the poor Nolo habere bona, mat quibua 
j^opulud inmderil 

What will became of your pupils if you let them acquire this 
foolish prejudice, if you share it yourself 1 If, for instance, they see 
you show more politeness m a jeweller’s shop than in a locksmith's 
What idea will they form of the true worth of the arts and the real 
value of things when they sec, on the one hand, a fancy price and, 
on the othei, the price of real utility, and that the more a thing costs 
the less it is worth? As soon as you let them get hold of these 
ideas, you may give up all attempt at further education, m spite 
of you they will be like all the other scholars — ^you have wasted 
fourteen years 

Emile, bent on furnishing his island, will look at things from 
another point of view Bobinson would have thought more of a 
toolmaker's shop than all Saide’s trifles put together He 
would have reckoned the toolmaker a very worthy man, and 9aide 
little more than a charlatan 

" My son will have to take the world as he finds it, he will not 
live among the wise but among fools, he must therefore be acquainted 
with their follies, since they must be led by this means A real 
knowledge of things may be a good thing in itself, but the know- 
ledge of men and their opinions is better, for id human society man 
IS the chief bool uf man, and the wisest man is he who best knows 
the use of this tool What is the good of leaching children an 
imaginary sj'stem, just the opposite of the established order of things, 
among which they will have to live? First teach them wisdom, 
then show them the follies of mankind ” 

These are the specious maxims by which fathers, who mistake 
them for prudence, strive to make their children the slaves of the 
prejudices in which they are educated, and the puppets of the 
senseless crowd, which they hope to make subservieot to their 
passions How much must be known before we attain to a know- 
ledge of man This is the final study of the phdosopher, and you 
expect to make it the first lesson of the chdd I Before teaching him 
OUT sentiments, first teach him to judge of their worth Do you 
peroeive folly when you mistake it for wisdom? To be wise we 
must discern between good and evil How can your child know 
men, when he can neither judge of their judgments nor unravel 
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their mutakee T lb u a miaiortuiiB to know what they think, with- 
out knowing whether then thoughts are true or false First teach 
him things as they really are, afterwards you will toaoh him how 
they appear to us He will then be able to make a oompanson 
between popular ideas and truth, and be able to nse above the 
vulgar crowd, for you are unaware of the prejudices you adopt, 
and you do not lead a nation when you are like it But if you 
begin to teach the opimons of other people before you teach how to 
judge of their worth, of one thing you may be sure, your pupil will 
adopt those opinions whatever you may do, and you will not succeed 
in uprooting them 1 am therefore convinced that to make a young 
man judge rightly, you must form his judgment rather than teach 
him your own 

So far you see I have not spoken to my pupil about men, he 
would have too much sense to listen to me His relations to other 
people are as yet not sufficiently apparent to him to enable him to 
judge others by himself The only person he knows is himself, and 
his knowledge of himself is very imperfect But if he forma few 
opinions about others, those opinions are correct He knows 
nothing of another’s place, but he knows his own and keeps to it 
I have bound him with the strong cord of necessity, instead of 
social laws, W’hich are beyond his knowledge He is still little more 
than a body, let us treat him os such 

Every subatanoe in nature and every work of man must be judged 
in relation to hia own use, hia own safety, his own preservation, his 
own comfort Thus he sliould value iron far more than gold, and 
gloss than diamonds, in the same way he has far more respect for 
a shoemaker or a mason than for a Lempereur, a Le Blanc, or all the 
jewellers in Europe In his eyes a confectioner is a really great 
man, and he would give the whole academy of sciences for the 
smallest pastrycook in Lombard Street Goldsmiths, engravers, 
gildei-s, and embroiderers, he considers lazy people, who play at quite 
useless games He does not even think much of a clockmaker 
The happy child enjoys Time without being a slave to it, he uses 
it, but he does not know its value The freedom from passion 
which mokes every day alike to him, makes any means of measuring 
time unnecessary When I assumed that Emile hod a watch,* just 
as I assumed that he cried, it was a commonplace Emile that I 
chose to serve my purpose and make myself understood The real 
Emile, a child so difierent from the rest, would not servo as an 
illustration for anything 

There is an order no less natural and even more accurate, by 
which the arts are valued according to bonds of necessity which 
connect them; the highest class consists of the most independent, 
the lowest of those most dependent on others This classification, 

1 When our hearts are abandoned to the sway of passion, then it is thit 
we need a measure of time The wise man’s watch 15 his equable temper 
and his peaceful heart He is always punctual, and he always knows 
the tune 
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irhloh aaggeata important conmderationa on the order of society In 
general, is like the preceding one in that it is subject to the same 
inversion in popular estimation, so that the use of raw material 
IS the work of the lowest and worst paid trades, while the oftener 
the material changes hands, the more the work rises in price and m 
honour 1 do not ask whether industry is really greater and more 
deserving of reward when engaged in the delicate arts which give 
the final shape to these materials, than in the labour which first 
gave them to man’s use, but this I say, that in everything the art 
which IS moat generally useful and necessary, la undoubtedly that 
which most deserves esteem, and that art which requires the least 
help from others, is more worthy of honour than those which arc 
dependent on other arts, since it is freer and more nearly independent 
These are the tiue laws of value in the arts, all others are arbitrary 
and dependent on popular prejudice 

Agriculture is the earliest and moat honourable of arts, metal 
work I put next, then carpentiy, and so on This is the order in 
which the child will put them, if he has not been spoilt by vulgar 
prejudices What valuable considerations Emile will derive from 
ins Robiuson in such matters What will he think when he sees 
the arts only brought to perfection by sub-division, by the infimte 
multiplication of tools He will say, “ All those people are as aill> 
as they are ingenious, one would think they were afraid to use their 
eyes and their bands, they invent so many tools instead To carry 
on one trade they become the slaves of many others, every single 
workman needs a whole town My friend and I try to gam skill, 
we only make tools we can take about with us, these people, who 
are so proud of their talents in Pons, would be no use at all on our 
island, they would have to become apprentices ” 

Reader, do nut stay to watch the buchly exercises and manual 
skill of our pupil, but consider the bent we are giymg to bis childish 
curiosity, consider his common-sense, his inventive spirit, his fore- 
sight, consider what a head he will have on his shoulders He will 
want to know all about everything ho sees or does, to learn the why 
and the wherefore of it, from tool to tool ho will go hack to the first 
beginning, taking nothing for granted, he will decline to leain 
anything that requires previous knowledge which he has not 
acquired If he sees a spring made he will want to know how they 
got the steel from the mine, if he sees the pieces of a chest put 
together, he will want to know how the tree was cut down, when 
at work he will say of each tool, “ If I had not got this, how could 
I make one like it, or how could I got along without it? ” 

It IS, however, difficult to avoid another error When the master 
IS very fond of certain occupations, he is apt to assume that the child 
shares his tastes, beware lest you are earned away by the mterest 
of your work, while the child is bored by it, but is afraid to show it 
The child must come first, and you must devote yourself entirely to 
him Watch him, study him constantly, without his knowing it, 
consider hia feehnga beforehand, and provide against those which 
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are nDdeBirable, keep him occupied in such a way that he not only 
feela the usefulness of the thing* but takes a pleasure in under- 
standing the purpose which his work will serve. 

The solidarity of the arts consists in the exchange of industry, 
that of commerce in the exchange of commodities, that of ban^ 
in the exchange of money or secunties All these ideas hang 
together, and their foundation has already been laid in early child- 
hood With the help of Robert the gardener All we have now to do 
IS to substitute general ideas for particular, and to enlarge these 
ideas by means of numerous examples, so as to make the child 
understand the game of business itself, brought home to him by 
means of particular instances of natural history with regard to the 
special products of each country, by particular instances of the 
arts and sciences which concern navigation and the difficulties of 
transport, greater or less in proportion to the distance between 
places, the position of land, seas, rivers, etc 

There can be no society without exchange, no exchange without 
a common standard of measurement, no common standard of 
measurement ivithout equality Hence the first law of every 
society IS some conventional equality either in men or things 

Conventional equality between men, a very different thing from 
natural equality, leads to the necessity for positive law, i e , govern- 
ment and kings A child’s political knowledge should be clear and 
restricted, he should know notiung of government in general, 
beyond what concerns the nghts of property, of which he has 
already some idea 

Conventional equality between things hss led to the invention 
of money for money is only one term an a comparison between the 
values of different sorts of things, and in this sense money is the 
real bond of society, but anything may be money, in former days 
it was cattle, shells are used among many tribes at the present 
day, Sparta used iron, Sweden, leather, while we use gold and 
silver 

Metals, being easier to carry, have generally been chosen as the 
middle term of every exchange, and these metals have been mode 
into com to save the trouble of continual weighing and measuring, 
tor the stamp on the com is merely evidence that the com is of 
given weight, and the sole nght of coining money is vested in the 
ruler because be alone has the right to demand the recogmtion of his 
authonty by the v hole nation 

The stupidest person can perceive the use of money when it is 
explained in this way It 13 difficult to make a direct comparison 
between various things, for instance, between cloth and corn, but 
when we find a common measure, in money, it is easy for the 
manufacturer and the farmer to estimate the value of the goods 
they wish to exchange in terms of this common measure If a 
given quantity of cloth is worth a given some of money, and a given 
quantity of com is worth the same sum of money, then the seller, 
reeeiving the corn in exchange for his cloth, makes a fair bargain 
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Thiu by meana of money it becomes poanble to compare the values 
of goods of various kinds 

Be content with this, and do not touch upon the moral eSects of 
this institution In everythmg you must show clearly the use 
before the abuse If you attempt to teach children how the sign 
has led to the neglect of the thing sigmfied, how money is the 
source of all the false ideas of society, how countries nch m silver 
must be poor in everything else, you will be treatmg these children 
as philosophers, and not only as philosophers but as wise men, 
for you are professing to teach them what very few philosophers 
have grasped 

What a wealth of interesting objects, towards uhich the curiosity 
of our pupil may be directed without ever quitting the real and 
material relations he can understand, and without permitting the 
formation of a single idea beyond his grasp I The teacher’s art 
consists in this To turn the child’s attention from trivial details 
and to guide his thoughts continually towards relations of im- 
portance which he will one day need to know, that he may judge 
rightly of good and evd in human society The teacher must be 
able to adapt the conversation with which he amuses his pupil to 
the turn already given to his mind A problem which another child 
would never heed will torment Emile half a year 

We are going to dine with wealthy people, when we get there 
everything is ready for a feast, many guests, many servants, many 
dishes, dainty and elegant china There is something mtozicating 
in all these preparations for pleasure and festivity when you are 
not used to them I see how they will affect my young pupil 
While dinner is going on, while course follows course, and con- 
versation IS loud around us, I whisper in his ear, “ Uow many hands 
do you suppose the things on this table passed through before they 
got here 7 " What a crowd of ideas is called up by these few words 
In a moment the mis ts of excitement have rolled away He is 
thinking, considering, calculating, and anxious The child is 
philosophising, whde philosophers, excited by wine or perhaps by 
temale society, are babbling like children If ne asks questions I 
dechne to answer and put him off to another day He becomes 
impatient, he forgets to eat and dnnk, he longs to get away from 
table and talk as bo pleases Wbat an object of curiosity, what 
a text for instruction Nothing has so far succeeded in corrupting 
his healthy reason, what wdl he think of luxury when he finds that 
every quarter of the globe has been ransacked, that some 2,000,000 
men have laboured for years, that many hves have perhaps been 
sacrificed, and all to furnish him with fine clothes to be worn at 
midday and laid by in the wardrobe at mght 

lie sure you observe what private conclusions he draws from aU 
his observations If you have watched him less carefully than I 
suppose, his thoughts may be tempted in another direction, he 
may consider hims elf a person of great importance m the world, 
when be sees so much labour concentrated on the preparation of tua 
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dinner If you suspect his thoughts will take this direction yon oa.n 
easily prevent it, or at any rate promptly efface the false im- 
pression As yet he can only appropriate things by personal 
enjoyment, he can only judge of their fitness or unfitness by their 
outward effects Compare a plain rustic meal, preceded by 
exercise, seasoned by hunger, freedom, and delight, with this magnifi- 
cent but tedious repast Tina will suffice to make him realise that 
he has got no real advantage from the splendour of the feast, that 
hiB stomach was as well satisfied when he left the table of the 
peasant, as when he left the table of the banker, from neither had 
he gained anything be could really call his own 

Just fancy what a tutor might say to him on such an occasion 
Consider the two dinners and decide for yourself which gave you 
most pleasure, which seemed the memest. at which did you eat 
and dnnk moat heartily, which was the least tedious and required 
least change of courses I Yet note the difference — this black bread 
you so enjoy is made from the peasant's own harvest, his wine is 
dork in colour and of a common kind, but wholesome and refreshing 
It was made in Ins own vineyard, the cloth is made of his own 
hemp. Spun and woven in the winter by hia wife and daughters 
and the maid; no hands but theira have touched the food His 
world IS bounded by the nearest mill and the next market How 
far did you enjoy all that the produce of distant lands and the 
service of many people had prepared for you at the other dinner? 
If you did not get n better meal, what good did this wealth do you ’ 
how much of it was made for you? Had you been the master of 
the house, the tutor might say, it would have been of still less nae 
to you, for the anxiety of chaplaying your enjoyment before the 
eyes of others would have robbed you of it, the pains would be 
yours, the pleasure theirs 

This mav bo a verj' fine apeech, hut it would be thrown away 
upon Kmile, aa he cannot understand it. and he does not accept 
B“rond-hand opinions Speak more simjily to him After these 
two expenences, say to lum some day, “ Where aliall we have our 
dinner to-day 7 ^^'hcre that mountain of silver covered three 
quarters of the table and those beds of artificial flowers on looking 
glass were served with the dessert, where thoae smart ladies treated 
you as a toy and pretended you said what you did not mean, or 
in that village two leagues away, with those good people who were 
so pleased to see us and gave us such delicious cream 7 ” Emile will 
not hesitate, he is not vain and he is no chatterbox, he cannot 
endure constraint, and he does not care for fine dishes, but he is 
always ready for a run in the country and is very fond of good fruit 
and vegetables, sweet cream and kindly people i On our way, the 

* Thii taste, which I assume my pupil to have acquired, is a natural 
result of his education Moreover, he has nothing foppish or ahected 
about him, lo that the ladies take little notice of him and he is less petted 
than other children, therefore be does not care for them, and is less spoilt 
by their company, he is not yet of an age to feel Its charm I have taken 
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thought mil occur to him, " Ail those people who laboured to 
prepare that grand feast were either wasting their time or they have 
no idea how to enjoy themselves ” 

My example may be right for one child and wrong for the rest. 
If you enter mto their way of looking at things you will know how 
to vary your instances as required, the choice depends on the 
study of the individual temperament, and this study in turn depends 
on the opportumtiea wluch occur to show this temperament You 
will not suppose that, in the three or four years at our disposal, 
even the most gifted child can get an idea of all the arts and sciences, 
sufficient to enable him to study them for himself when he is older, 
hut by bringing before him wbat he needs to know, we enable him 
to develop his own tastes, his own talents, to take the hrst step 
towards the object which appeals to his individuality aud to show 
us the rood we must open up to aid the work of nature 

Theie is another advantage of these trains of limited but exact 
bits of knowledge , he learns by their connection and interdependence 
how to lank them in his own estimation and to be on lus guaru 
against those prejudices, common to moat men, which draw them 
towards the gifts they themselves cultivate and away from those 
they have neglected The man who clearly aees the whole, sees 
where each port should be, the man who sees one part clearly and 
knows it thoroughly may be a learned man, but the former is a 
wise man, and you remember it is wisdom rather than knowledge 
that we hope to oequue 

However that may be, my method does not depend on my 
examples, it depends on the amount of a man’s powers at ditlerent 
ages, and the choice of occupations adapted to those powers 1 
think it would be easy to find a method which appeared to give 
belter results, but if it were less suited to the type, sex, and age of 
the scholar, I doubt whether the results would really be os good 
At the bcginiung of this second peiiod we took advantage of the 
fact that our strength was mure than enough for our needs, to 
enable us to get outside ouiselvea We have ranged the heavens 
and measured the earth, we have sought out the laws of uature, 
we have explored the whole of our island Now let us return to 
ourselves, let us unconsciously approach our own dwelliiiy We 
are happy ludeed if we do not hnd it already occupied by the 
dreaded foe, who is prejianug to seize it 

What remains to be done when we have observed all that hea 
around us ! We must turn to our own use all that we can get, we 
must increase our comfort by means of our curiosity Hitherto 
we have provided ouraelvee with tools of all kinds, not kuowmg 
which we require Perhaps those we do not want will be useful to 
others, and perhaps we may need theus Thus we discover the use 

care not to teach him to kiss their bauds, to pay them compliments, or 
eveu to be more polite to them than to men It is my constant rule to ask 
nothmg from him but wliat he can understand, and there is no good 
reason why a child should treat one sex difierentiy from the other. 
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of exchange; but for tbia we musi know each other’s needs, what 
tools other people use, what they can ofier in exchange Given 
ten men, each of them has ten different requirements To get what 
he needs for himself each must work at ten different trades, but 
considering our different talents, one will do better at this trade, 
another at that Each of them, fitted for one thing, will work at all, 
and will be badly served Let us form these ten men into a society, 
and let each devote himself to the trade for v'hich he is beat adapted, 
and let him work at it for himself and for the rest Each will reap 
the advantage of the others’ talents, just as if they were his own, 
by practice each will perfect hia own talent, and thus all the ten, 
well provided for, will still have something to spare for others 
This IS the plain foundation of all our institutions It is not my 
aim to examine its results here, 1 have done so in another book 
(Dwlouts sur rin(qaUli) 

According to tins principle, any one who wanted to consider 
himself as an isolated individual, self sufficing and independent of 
others, could only he utterly wretched He could not even continue 
to exist, lor finding the whole earth appropriated by others while 
lie had onl} himself, how could he get the means of subsistence ? 
When we leave the state of nature we compel others to do the same, 
no one can remain in a state of nature in spite of his fellow-creatures, 
and to try to remain in it when it is no longer practicable, would 
leally be to leave it, for self-preservation is nature’s first law 

Thus the idea of social relations is gradually developed m the 
child's mind, before he can really be an active member of human 
society Emile sees that to get tools for his own use, other people 
must have theirs, and that he can get in exchange what he needs 
and the^ possess 1 easily bring him to feel the need of such exchange 
and to take advantage of it 

" Sir, 1 must live, said a miserable writer of lamjioous to the 
minister who reproved him for his infamous trade “ 1 do not see 
the necessity,” replied the great man coldly This answer, excellent 
from the minister, would have been barbarous and untrue in any 
other mouth Every man must live, this argument, which appeals 
to every one with more or less force in proportion to his humanity, 
strikes me as unanswerable when apphed to oneself Since our 
dislike of death is the strongest of those aversions nature has 
implanted in us, it follows that everything is permissible to the 
man who has no other means of living The principles, which teach 
the good man to count his life a little thing and to sacrifice it at 
duty’s call, ore far removed from this piimitive simplicity Happy 
are those nations where one can be good without effort, and just 
without conscious virtue If in this world there is any condition so 
miserable that one cannot live without wrong-doing, where the 
citizen IS driven into evil, you should bang, not the criminal, but 
those who drove him into crime 

As soon as Emile knows wkat life is, my first care will be to teach 
bilD (o preserve his life Hitherto I have made no distinction of 
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ooodition, rank, skatioa, or fortune; nor shall I distinguish between 
them in the future, smoe man is the same m every station, the noh 
man's stomach is no bigger than the poor man’s, noi is hia digestion 
any better, the master's arm is neither longer nor stronger than 
the slave’s, a great man is no taller than one of the people, and 
mdeed the natural needs are the same to all, and the means of 
satisfying them should be equally within the reach of all Fit a 
man’s education to his real self, not to what is no part of him Do 
you not see that in striving to fit him merely for one station, you 
are unfitting him for anything else, so that some caprice of Fortune 
may make your work really harmful to him ^ What could be more 
absurd than a nobleman in rags, who carries with him mto his 
poverty the prejudices of hia birth 7 What is more despicable 
than a nch man fallen into poverty, who recalls the acorn with which 
he himself regarded the poor, and feels that he has sunk to the 
lowest depth of degradation^ The one may become a professional 
thief, the other a cringing servant, with this fine saying, I must 
live ” 

You reckon on the present order of society, without considering 
that this order is itself subject to inscrutable changes, and that you 
can neither foresee nor provide against the revolution which may 
afieot your children The great become small, the rich poor, the 
king a Gummoner Does fate strike so seldom that you can count 
on immunity from her bloi^s? The crisis is approaching, and we 
are on the ^ge of a revolution ^ Who can answer for your fate? 
What man has made, man may destroy Nature’s characters alone 
are ineffaceable, and nature makes neitiier the pnuce, the nch man, 
nor the nobleman This satrap whom you have educated for 
greatness, what will become of him in his degradation T Tins farmer 
of the taxes who can only live on gold, what will he do in poverty 7 
This haughty fool who cannot use his own hands, who prides himself 
on what IS not really his, what will he do when he is strippod of all^ 
In that day, happy will he be who can give up the rank which is 
no longer his, and be still a man in Fate’s despite Let men praise 
as they will that conquered monarch w'ho like a madman would be 
buned beneath the fragments of his throne, I behold him with 
scorn, to me he is merely a crown, and when that is gone he is 
nothing But he who Joses his crown and lives without it, is more 
than a king, from the rank of a king, which may be held by a 
coward, a villain, or madman, he rises to the rank of a man, a 
position few can fill Thus he triumphs over Fortune, he dares to 
look her in the face, he depends on himself alone, and when he has 
nothing left to show but himself he is not a nonentity, he is some- 
body Better a thousandfold the king of Corinth a schoolmaster 
at Syracuse, than a wretched Tarquin, unable to be anything but a 

' In my opinion it is impossible that the great kmgdoms of Europe 
should last much longer Each of them has had its period of splendour, 
after which it must mevitably decline 1 have my own opinions as to 
the special applications of this general statement, but this is not the pUce^ 
to enter mto details, and they are only too evident to everybody 
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king, OT the heir of the ruler of three kingdoms, the sport of all who 
would scorn his poverty, wandering from court to court in search 
of help, and finding nothing but insults, for want of knowing any 
trade nut one which he can no longer practise 

The man and the citizen, whoever he may be, has no property to 
inveet m society but himself, all his other goods belong to society 
ID spite of himself, and when a man is nch, either he does not enjoy 
hiB wealth, or the public enjoys it too , in the first case he robs 
others os well as himself, in the second he gives them nothmg 
Thus hia debt to society is still unpaid, while he only with his 
property " But my father was serving society while he was 
acquiring his wealth " Just so, he paid his own debt, not yours. 
You owe more to others than if you had been born with nothing, 
since you were born under favourable conditions It is not fair 
that what one man has done for society should pay another's debt, 
for smce every man owes all that he is, he can only pay hia own debt, 
and no father can transmit to hia son any right to be of no use to 
mankind " But,” you say, ” this is just what he does when he 
loaves me his wealth, the renaid of his labour” The man who 
eats in idleness what he has not himself earned, is a thief, and m 
my eyes, the man who lives on an income paid him by the state for 
doing nothing, difiers httle from a highwayman who lives on those 
who travel bis way Outside the pale of sotiety, the solitary, 
owing nothing to any man, may live as he pleases, but in society 
either he lives at the coat of others, or he owes them m labour the 
coat of hiskeep, there is no exception to this rule Man in society 
IS bound to work , nch or poor, weak or strong, every idler is a thief 
Now of all the pursuits by which a man may earn bis hving, the 
nearest to a state of nature is manual labour, of all stations that of 
the artisan is least dependent on Fortune Thu artisan depends on 
his labour alone, he is a free man while the ploughman is a slave, 
for the latter depends on his field where the crops may be destroyed 
by others An enem^, a prince, a powerful neighbour, or a law-suit 
may deprive him of his field, through this field he may be harassed in 
ali sorts of ways But if the artisau is dl-treated his goods are soon 
packed and he takes himself off Yet agriculture is the earliest, 
the most honest of trades, and more useful than all the rest, and 
theiefore more honourable for those who praoti&e it I do not say 
to Emile, “Study agriculture,” he is alre^y familiar with it He 
IS acquainted with every kind of rural labour, it was his first ocoupa 
tion, end he returns to it contiiuially So I saj to him, “ Cultivate 
your father's lands, but if you lose this mlientauce, or if you have 
none to lose, what will you do ! Learn a trade ” 

“ A trade for my son' My son a working man I What are you 
thiukmg of, bit!’' Madam, my thoughts are wiser than yours, 
you want to make him fit for nothing but a lord, a marquis, or a 
prmoe, aud some day he may be less than nothing I want to give 
mm a rank which he cannot lose, a rank which alwajrs do him 
honour, 1 want to raise him to the status of a man, and, what- 
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erer you may aaj, he will have fewer equals in that rank than in 
youj own 

The letter killeth, the spirit giveth life Leaxmng a trade matters 
less than overcoming the prejudices he despises You will never 
be reduced to earmng your hvelihood, so much the worse for you 
No matter, work for honour, not for need, stoop to the position 
of a working man, to nse above ^ur own To conquer Fortune 
and eveiythiag else, begin by independence. To rule through 
public opinion, begin by ruling over it 

Bemember I demand no talent, only a trade, a genuine trade, 
a mere mechamcal art, in which the bands work harder than the 
head, a trade which does not lead to fortune but makes you m- 
dependent of her In households far removed from all danger 
of want I have known fathers carry prudence to such a pomt as 
to provide their children not only with ordinary teaching but with 
knowledge by means of which they could get a hving if anything 
happened These far-sighted parents thought they were doing a 
great thing It is nothing, for the resources they fancy they have 
secured depend on that very fortune of which they would make 
their children independent, so that unless they found themselves 
m crrcumstances fitted for the display of their talents, they would 
die of hunger as if they had none 

As soon os it IS a question of influence and intngue you may as 
well use these moans to keep yourself in plenty, as to acquire, in 
the depths of poverty, the means of returning to your former 
position If you cultivate the arts which depend on the artist’s 
reputation, if you fit yourself for posts which are only obtained by 
favour, how will that help you when, rightly disgusted with the 
world, you scorn the steps by which you must climb You have 
studied pobtics and state-craft, so far so good, but bow will you 
use this knowledge, if you cannot gam the ear of the ministers, the 
favourites, or the ofScials 1 if you have not the secret of winmng 
their favour, if they fail to find you a rogue to their taste I You are 
an architect or a painter, well and good, but your talents must be 
displayed Do you suppose you can exhibit in the salon without 
further ado f That is not the way to set about it Day aside the 
rule and the pencil, take a cab and drive from door to door, there 
la the road to fame Now you must know that the doors of the 
great are guarded by porters and flunkeys, who only understand 
one language, and their ears are in their palms If you wish to 
teach what you have learned, geography, mathematics, languages, 
music, drawing, even to find pupils, you must have friends who 
will Bing your praises Learning, remember, gains more credit than 
skill, and with no trade but your own none will believe in your skill 
See how bttle you can depend on these fine “ Kesources,” and bow 
many other resources are required before you can use what you 
have got And what will become of you m your degradation ? 
Idisfortune will make you worse rather than better More than 
ever the sport of public opimoo, bow will you nse above the pre- 
F 
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jadioea on which your fate depends T How wiU you deapise Uie 
yicea and the baeeneas from which you get your hving T Yon were 
dependent on wealth, now you are dependent on the wealthy; yon 
are still a slave and a poor man into the bargain. Poverty without 
freedom, oan a man eink lower than this I 

But if instead of this recondite learmng adapted to feed the mind, 
not the body, you have recourse, at ne^ to your hands and your 
handiwork, there is no call for deceit, your trade is ready when 
reqmred Honour and honesty will not stand m the way of your 
living You need no longer cnnge and he to the great, nor creep 
and crawl before rogues, a despicable flatterer of both, a borrower 
or a thief, for there is little to choose between them when you are 
penniless Other people's opimons are no concern of yours, you 
need not pay court to any one, there is no fool to flatter, no flunkey 
to bribe, no woman to win over Let rogues conduct the aSairs 
of state , in your low Iv rank vou can still be an honest man and yet 
get a living You walk into the first workshop of your trade 
" Master, I want work ” “ Comrade, take your place and work ” 

Before dinner-time you have earned your dinner If you ore sober 
and industrious, before the w cek is out you will have earned your 
keep for another week, you will have lived in freedom, health, 
truth, industry, and righteousness Time is not wasted when it 
brings these returns 

Emile shall learn a trade ‘‘ An honest trade at leist,” you say 
What do you mean by honest ’> Is not every useful trade honest ' 
I would not make an embroiderer, a gilder a polisher of him, like 
Locke’s young gentleman Neither would I make him a musician, 
an actor, or an author i With the exception of these and others like 
them, let him choose his own trade, I do not mean to interfere with 
hiB choice 1 would rather have him a shoemaker than a poet, I 
would rather he paved streets than painted flowers on china ‘ ‘ But,” 
you will say, “ |xiliceinen, spies, and hangmen are useful people ” 
There would be no use for them if it were not for the government 
But let that pass 1 was wrong It is not enough to choose an 
honest trade, it must bo a trade which does not develop detestable 
qualities in the mind, qualities incompatible with humanity To 
return to our original expression, “ Let us choose an honest trade,” 
but let us remember there oan be no honesty without usefulness 

A famous writer of this century, whose books are fuU of great 
schemes and narrow views, was under a vow, like the other priests 
of his commumon, not to take a wife Finding himself more 
scrupulous than others with regard to his neighbour’s wife, he 
decided, so they say, to employ pretty servants, and so did his best 
to repair the wrong done to the race by his rash promise He 
thou^t it the duty of a citizen to breed children for the state, and 

^ You are an author yourself, you will reply Yes, for my sms, and 
my ill deeds, which I think 1 have fully expiated, are no reason why others 
should be like me I do not write to excuse my faults, but to prevent 
my readers from copying them 
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he made hiB children artiaaxifl As soon as th^ ware old enough 
they were taught whatever trade they chose, only idle or oselefis 
trades were excluded, such as that of the wigmaker who is never 
necessary, and may any day cease to be required, so long as nature 
does not get tued of providing us with hair 

This spinb shall guide our choice of trade for Emile, or rather, 
not our choice but his, for the xnaxuns he has imbibed make him 
despise useless things, and he will never be content to waste his time 
on vain labours, his trade must be of use to Robinson on his island 
When we review with the child the productions of art and nature, 
when we stimulate his curiosity and follow its lead, we have great 
opportumties of studying his tastes and inchnations, and perceiving 
the hiBt spark of gemus, if he has any decided talent m any direotiOD. 
You must, however, be on your guard against the common error 
which mistakes the edects of environment for the ardour of genius, 
or imagines there is a decided bent towards any one of the arts, 
when there is nothing more than that spirit of emulation, common 
to man and monkeys, which impels them instinctively to do what 
tbey see others doing, without knowing why The world is full of 
artisans, and still fuller of artists, who have no native gift for their 
calhng, into which they were driven in early childhood, either 
through the conventional ideas of other people, or because those 
about them were deceived by an appearance of zeal, which would 
have led them to take to any other art they saw practised One 
hears a drum and fancies he is a general, another sees a building 
and wants to be an architect Every one is drawn towards the trade 
he sees before him if he thinks it is held in honour 

I once knew a footman who watched his master drawing and 
painting and took it into his head to become a designer and artist 
He seized a pencil which he only abandoned for a paint-brush, to 
which he stuck for the r^t of his days Without teaching or rules 
of art he began to draw everything he saw Three whole years were 
devoted to these daubs, from which nothing but his duties could 
stir him, nor was he discouraged by the small progress resulting 
from his very mediocre talents 1 have seen him spend the whole 
of a broihng summer in a little ante-ioom towards the south, a room 
where one was suffocated merely passing through it, there he was, 
seated or rather nailed all day to his chair, before a globe, diawing 
it again and agam and yet again, with invincible obstinacy till he 
had reproduced the rounded smface to his own satisfaction At 
last with his master’s help and under the guidance of an artist he 
got so far as to abandon his livery and hve by his brush Persever- 
ance does instead of talent up to a certain point, he got so far, but 
no further This honest lad’s pemeverance and ambition axe praise- 
worthy, he will always be respected for his industry and ste^foat- 
ness of purpose, but his paintings will always be third-rate Who 
would not have been deceived by his and taken it for real 
talent? There is all the difference m the world between a liking 
and an aptitude. To make sure of real gemus or real taste m a 
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child calb for more eoourate obaerrations than la generally suapeoted, 
lor the child diaplaya hia wiahea not hia oapaoity, and we judge by 
the former inatead of oonaidenng the latter. I wiah some truatworthy 
person would give ua a b'eatiae on the art of ohild-atudy. Thia art 
IS well worth studying, but neither parents nor teachers have 
maatered its elements. 

Perhaps we are laying too much stress on the choice’ of a trade, 
as it IS a manual ocoupation, Emile's choice is no great matter, and 
his apprenticeship la more than half acoompliahed already, through 
the exercises which have hitherto occupied him What would you 
have him do 1 He is ready for anything He can handle the spade 
and hoe, he can use the lathe, hammer, plane, or file , he is already 
familiar with these tools which are common to many trades He only 
needs to acquire sufiscient skill m the use of any one of them to 
rival the speed, the familianty, and the dihgenee of good workmen, 
and he will have a great advantage over them in suppleness of body 
and limb, so that he can easily take any position and can contmue 
any kind of movements without effort Moreover his senses are 
acute and well -practised, he knows the principles of tlie various 
trades, to work like a master of his craft he only needs experience, 
and experience comes with practice To which of these trades 
which arc open to ua will be give auJficient time to moke himself 
master of it 7 That is the whole question 

Give a man a trade befitting his sex. to a young man a trade 
befitting his age Sedentary indoor employments, which moke the 
body tender and effeimnate, are neither pleasing nor suitable No 
lad ever wanted to bo a tailor It takes some art to attract a man 
to this woman’s work ^ The same hand cannot hold the needle and 
the sword If I were king I would only allow needlework and dress- 
making to be done by women and cnpples who are obliged to work 
at such trades If eunuchs were required 1 think the Easterns were 
very foolish to make them on purpose Why not take tliose pi ovided 
by nature, that crowd of base persons without natural feeling'' 
There would be enough and to spare The weak, feeble, tinud man 
IS condemned by nature to a sedentary life, be is fit to live among 
women or in their fashion Let him adopt one of their trades if he 
likes, and if there must be eunuchs let them take those men who 
dishonour their sex by adopting trades unworthy of it Their 
choice proclaims a blunder on the part of nature, correct it one 
way or other you wiJ do no harm 

An unhealthy trade I forbid to my pupil, but not a difficult or 
dangerous one He will exercise himself m strength and courage, 
such trades are for men not women, who claim no share m them 
Are not men ashamed to poach upon the women’s trades * 

" Luctantur paucs^ comedunt cohphia pauca 
'Vos lanam trahitia, calathisque peracta refertis 
Vellera " — Juven SaJ ii v 53 

' There were no tailors among the ancients, men's clothes were made 
at home by the women. 
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Women are not seen In ahopfl in Italy, and to pereone Bconstomed to 
tbe atreets of England and France nothing oonld look gloomier 
When I saw drapers selhng ladies ribbons, pompons, net, and 
chenille, I thonght these delicate ornaments very abaui'd in the 
coarse hands fit to blow the bellows and stnke the anvil I said to 
myself, “ In this country women should set up as steel-pnlisbers 
and armourers " Let each make and sell the weapons of his or her 
own sex, knowledge is acquired through use 
I know I have said too much for my agreeable contemporanee, 
but I sometimes let myself be earned away by my argument. If 
any one is ashamed to be seen weanng a leathern apron or handimg 
a plane, I think him a mere slave of pubhc opinion, ready to blush 
for what is nght when people poke fun at it But let us yield to 

E arents' prejudices so long as they do not hurt the children To 
onour trades we are not obliged to practise every one of them, so 
long as we do not think them beneath us When the choice is 
ours and we are under no compulsion, why not choose the pleasanter, 
more attractive and more suitable trade Metal work is useful, 
more useful, perhaps, than the rest, but unless for some special 
reason Emile shall not be a blacksmith, a locksmith nor an iron- 
worker I do nob want to see him a Cyclops at the forge Neither 
would I have him a mason, still less a shoemaker All trades must 
be carried on, but when tbe choice is ours, cleanliness should be 
taken into account, this is not a matter of class prejudice, our senses 
are our guides In conclusion, I do not like those stupid trades 
in which the workmen mechanically perform tbe same action with- 
out pause and almost without mental effort Weaving, stocking- 
kmtting, stone-cutting, why employ intelligent men on such work f 
it IS merely one machine employed on another 

All things considered, the trade I should choose for my pupil, 
among the trades he likes, is that of a carpenter It is clean and 
useful, it may be earned on at home, it gives enough exercise, it 
calls for skill and industry, and while fashiomng articles for eveiyday 
use, there is scope for elegance and taste If your pupil’s talents 
happened to take a scientific turn, I should not blame you if you 
gave him a trade m accordance with his tastes, for instance, he might 
learn to make mathematical instruments, glasses, telescopes, etc 
When Emde learns his trade I shall learn it too I am convinced 
he will never learn anything thoroughly unless we learn it together 
So we shall both serve our apprenticeship, and we do not mean to 
be treated as gentlemen, but as real apprentices who are not there 
for fun, why should not we actually be apprenticed^ Peter the 
Great was a ship's carpenter and drummer to hia own troops, was 
not that pnnoe at least your equal m birth and merit T You under- 
stand this IS addressed not to Emile but to you — to you, whoever 
you may be 

Unluckily we cannot spend the whole of our time at the workshop 
We are not only ’prentice-carpenters hut 'prenbee-men — a trade 
whose apprenbceship is longer and more eiootuig than the reiL 
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Wliat shall we do ? Shall we take a master to teach us the use of 
the plane and engage him by the hour like the dancing-master I 
In that case we should be not apprentices bat students, and our 
ambition is not merely to learn carpentry but to be carpenters. 
Once or twice a week I think we should spend the whole day at our 
master’s, we should get up when he does, we should be at our work 
before him, we should take our meals with him, work under his orders, 
and after having had the honour of supping at his table we may it 
we please return to sleep upon our own hard beds This is the 
way to learn several trades at once, to learn to do manual work 
without neglecting our apprenticeship to life 

Let US do what is nght without ostentation, let us not fall into 
vanity through our efforts to resist it To pride ouraelves on our 
victory over prejudice is to succumb to prejudice It is said that 
in accordance with an old custom of the Ottomans, the sultan is 
obliged to work with his hands, and, as every one knows, the handi- 
woik of a king is a masterpiece So he royally distributes his 
masterpieces among the great lords of the Porte and the price paid 
IS in accordance with the rank of the workman It is not this 
so-called abuse to which I object, on the contrary, it is an advantage, 
and by compelling the lords to share with him the spoils of the people 
it IS so much the less necessary for the prince to plunder the people 
himself Despotism needs some such relaxation, and without it 
that hateful rule could not last 

The real evil m such a custom is the idea it gives that poor man 
of his own M orth Like King Midas he sees all things turn to gold 
at hiB touch, hut he does not see the ass’ ears growing Let us 
keep Emile’s hands from money lest he should become an ass, let 
him talve the work but not the wages Never let his work be judged 
by any standard but that of the work of a master Let it he judged 
os work, not because it is lus If anything is well done, 1 say, " That 
IS a good piece of work ” but do not ask who did it If he is pleased 
and proud and says, “ I did it,” answer indifferently, “ No matter 
who did it, it IS well dcine ” 

Good mother, be on your guard against the deceptions prepared 
for you If jour son knows many things, distrust his knowledge, 
if he IS unlucky enough to be rich and educated in Paris he is ruined 
As long as there are clever artists he will have every talent, but 
apart from his masters he will have none In Paris a nch man 
knows everything, it is the poor who are ignorant Our capital is 
full of amateurs, especially w'omen, who do their work as M 
Gillaume invents his colours Among the men I know three striking 
exceptions, among the women I know no exceptions, and I doubt 
if there are any In a general way a man becomes an artist and a 
judge of art os he becomes a Doctor of Laws and a magistrate 

If then it IS once admitted that it is a fine thing to have a trade, 
your children would soon have one without learning ih They would 
become postmasters like the councillors of Zurich Let us have 
DO such ceremomes for Emile, let it he the real thmg not the sham. 
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Do not Bay what he knows, let hiTn learn in silenoe Let htm naake 
his masterpiece, but not be hailed as master, let him be a workman 
not in name but in deed 

If I have made my meamng clear you ought to realise how bodily 
exercise and manual work unconsoiously arouse thought and 
reflexion m my pupil, and counteract the idleness which might 
result from his indifference to men's judgments, and his freedom 
from psssion Ue must work like a peasant and think like a philo- 
sopher, if he 18 not to be as idle as a savage The gieat secret of 
education is to use exercise of mind and body as relaxation one to 
the other 

But beware of anticipating tear lung which demands more maturity 
of mind Emile tiill not long be a workman before he discovers 
those social inequalities he had not previously observed. He wjll 
want to question me in turn on the maxims I have given him, 
maxims he is able to uuderstand When he deiives evei-ything 
from me, when he is so nearly in the position of the poor, he will 
want to know why 1 am so far removed fiom it All of a sudden 
he may put scathing questions to mo “ You are nch, you tell me, 
and I see you are A nch man owes his work to the community like 
the rest because he is a man What are you doing for the com- 
mumty ? ” What would a hue tutor say to that? 1 do not know 
He would perhaps be foolish enough to talk to the child of the care 
he bestoKis upon him The workshop will get me out of the 
difficulty "My dear Eaiilo that is a very good question, I will 
undertake to answer foi myself, when you can answer for yourself 
to your own satisfaction Meamvhile 1 will take care to give what 
I can spare to you and to the poor, and to moke a table or a bench 
every week, so as not to be quite useless ” 

We have come back to ourselves Having entered into possession 
of himself, our child is now ready to cease to be a child He is more 
than ever conscious of the necessity which makes him dependent on 
things After exercising his body and his senses you have exercised 
his mind and his judgment Einally we have joined together the 
use of his limbs and his faculties We have made him a worker and 
a thinker, we have now to make him loving and tender-hearted, 
to perfect reason through feeling But before we enter on this new 
order of things, let us cast an eye over the stage we are leaving 
behind us, and perceive as cleaily os we can how far we have got 

At first our pupil had merely sensations, now he has ideas, ho 
could only feel, now he reasons For from the comparison of 
many successive or simultaneous sensations and the judgment 
arrived at with regard to them, there springs a sort of mixed or 
complex sensation which 1 call an idea 

The way m which ideas are formed gives a character to the 
human mind The mind which derives its ideas from real relations 
IS thorough , the mind which rehes on apparent relations is superficial 
He who sees relations as they are has an exact mind, he who fails 
to estsmate them anght has an inaccurate mind, he who concocts 
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imaginar y TelatioDBi which have DO real exiatenoe, ia a madman; 
he who does not peroeiTe any relation at aU la an imbecile. CSever 
men are dutinguiehed from othen by their greater or lesa aptitude 
lor the companaoD of ideas and the diaooT’ery of relations between 
them 

Simple ideas oonaiat merely of sensations compared one with 
another Simple sensations involve judgments, as do the complex 
senaations which I call simple ideas In the sensation the judgment 
IS purely passive, it afiirms that I feel what 1 feel In the percept 
or idea the judgment is active, it conuects, compares, it diS' 
cmninatea between relations not perceived by the senses That is 
the whole difference, but it is a great diflerence Nature never 
deceives us, we deceive ourselves 

I see some one giving an ice-cream to an eight-year-old child, 
he does not know what it is and puts the spoon in his mouth Struck 
by the cold ho cries out, "Oh, it burns 1” He feels a very keen 
sensation, and the heat of the bre is the keenest sensation ho knows, 
BO he thinks that is what he feels Yet be is mistaken, cold hurts, 
but it does not burn, and these two sensations are different, for 
persons with more experience do not confuse them So it is not the 
sensation that is wrong, but the judgment formed with regard to it 
It IS just the same with those who see a mirror or some optical 
instrument for the lirst time, or enter a deep cellar in the depths of 
winter or at midsummer, or dip a very hot or cold band into tepid 
water, or roll a little ball between two crossed fingers If they 
are content to say what they really feel, their judgment, being 
purely passive, cannot go wrong, but when they judge according 
to appearances, their judgment is active, it compares and 
establiahes by induction relations which are not really perceived 
Then these inductions may or may not be mistaken Experience is 
required to correct or prevent error 

Show your pupil the clouds at night passing between himself and 
the moon, he will think the moon is moving in the opposite direction 
and that the clouds are stationary He will think this through a 
hasty induction, because he generally sees small objects moving 
and larger ones at rest, and the clouds seems larger than the moon, 
whose distance is beyond his reckoning When be watches the 
shore from a moviiig boat be falls into the opposite mistake and 
thinks the earth is moving because he does not feel the motion of 
the boat and considers it along with the sea or nver as one motionless 
whole, of which the shore, which appears to move, forms no part 
The fiist time a child sees a stick half immersed in water he thinks 
he sees a broken stick, the sensation is true and would not cease to 
be true even if he knew the reason of this appearance So if you 
ask him what he sees, he replies, “ A broken stick," for he is quite 
sore he is experiencing this sensation But when deceived by his 
judgment he goes further and, after saying he sees a broken stick, 
he affirms that it really is broken he says what is not true. Why T 
Because he becomes activs and judges no longer by obeervabon but 
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by indaotaon, ha affirms what he does not peroeiTe, i e., that the 

I adgment he leoeiTes through one of his eenses would be oonfiimed 
ty another 

Since all our errors arise m our judgment. It is clear, that had we 
no need for judgment, we should not need to learn, we should never 
be liable to dustakes, we should be happier in our ignorance than 
we can be m our knowledge Who can deny that a vast number of 
things are known to the learned, which the unlearned wUl never 
know 1 Are the learned any nearer truth t Not so, the further they 
go the further they get from truth, for their pride in their judgment 
mcreases faster than their progress in knowledge, so that for every 
truth they acquire they draw a hundred mistaken conclusions 
Every one knows that the learned societies of Europe are mere 
sehools of falsehood, and there are assuredly more mistaken notions 
in the Academy of Sciences than m a whole tnbe of American 
Indians 

The more we know, the more mistakes we make , therefore ignorance 
is the only way to escape error Form no judgments and you will 
never be mistaken This is the teaching both of nature and reason 
We come mto direct contact with very few things, and these are 
very readily perceived, the rest we regard with profound m- 
differenoe A savage will not turn his he^ to watch the working 
of the finest machinery or all the wonders of electncity " What 
does that matter to me? ” is the common saying of the ignorant, 
it is the fittest phrase for the wise 

Unluckily this phrase will no longer serve our turn Everything 
matters to us, as we are dependent on everything, and our ounosity 
naturally increases with our needs This is why 1 attnbute muon 
cunoBity to the man of science and none to the savage The latter 
needs no help from anybody, the former requires every one, and 
admirers most of all 

You will tell me I am going beyond nature I think not She 
chooses her instruments and orders them, not according to fancy, 
but necessity Now a man’s needs vary with bis circumstances 
There is all the difierence in the world between a natural man living 
in a state of nature, and a natural man living in society Emile is 
no savage to be banished to the desert, he is a savage who has to 
live in the town He must know how to get his living in a town, 
how to use its inhabitants, and how to hve among them, if not of 
them 

In the midst of so many new relations and dependent on them, 
he must reason whether he wants to or no Let us therefore teach 
him to reason correctly 

Tlie beat way of learmng to reason aright is that which tends 
to Bimphiy our expenences, or to enable us to dispense with them 
altogether without fallmg into error Hence it follows that we 
must learn to oonfiim the experiences of each sense by itself, without 
reoouise to any other, though we have been m the habit of venfymg 
the expenenoe of one seuse by that of another Then each of oui 
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■rasationB will become an idea, and fchia idea will alwaja correepond 
to the tnith This u the sort of knowledge 1 have tned to 
accumulate dunng this third phase of man’s life. 

This method of procedure demands a patience and circumspection 
which few teachers possess, without ^em the scholar will neyer 
learn to reason For example, if yon hasten to take*the stick out 
of the water when the child is deceived by its appearance, you may 
perhaps undeceive him, but what have you taught him T Nothing 
more than he would soon have learnt for himself That is not the 
right thing to do You have not got to teach him truths so much 
as to show him how to set about discovering them for himself To 
teach him better you must not be in such a hurry to correct his 
mistakes Let us take Emile and myself as an illustration 

To begin with, any child educated in the usual way could not fail 
to answer the second of my imaginary questions in the affirmative 
He wull Bay, “ That 11 certainly a broken stick ” I very much 
doubt whether Emile will give the eame reply He sees no reasou 
for knowing everything or pretendmg to know it, he is never id 
a hurry to draw conclusions He only reasons from evidence and 
on this occasion he has not got the evidence He knows how 
appearances deceive ug, if only through perspective 

Moreover, he knows by experience that there is always a reaaon 
for my slightest questions, though he may not see ib at once, so 
be has nob got into the habit of giving silly answers, on the oontrar}', 
he 18 on his guard, he considers things carefully and attentively 
before ervng He never gives me an answer unless he is 
satisfied with it him^'olf, and he is hard to please Lastly we neithei 
of UB t^ke any pride in merely knowing a thing, but only in avoiding 
mistake'^ We should bo more ashamed to deceive out 'selves with 
bad reasooing, than to find no explanation at all There is no 
phrase so appropriate to us, or bo often on oiir lips, as, “ I do not 
know, ” neither of us are ashamed to use it But whether lie give'H 
the Billy answer or whether he avoids it by our convement phrase 
“ I do not know,” my answer is the same " Let us examine it ” 

This stick immersed half way in the water is fixed in an upright 
position To know if it is broken, how many things must be done 
before we ba.ke it out of the water or even touch it 

1 First we walk round it, and we see that the broken part follows 
us So it IS only our eye that changes it, looks do not make things 
move 

2 We lock fitraighb down on that end of the stick which la above 
the water, the stick is no longer bent.^ the end near our eye exactly 
hides the other end Has our eye set the stick straight? 

3 We stir the surface of the water, we see the stick break into 
several pieces, it moves in zigzags aud follows the npples of the 

' I have since found by more exact experiment that this is not the case 
Refraction acts in a circle and the stick appears larger at the end which 
IS in the water, but this makes no difierence to the strength of the argument, 
and the conclusion is correct 
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water Can the motion we gave the water Buffioe to break, soften, 
or melt the stick like this T 

i We draw the water off, and httle by little we see the stit^ 
straightemng itself as the water sinks Is not this more than enough 
to clear up the business and to discover refraction? So it is not 
true that our eyes deceive us, for nothing more has been required to 
correct the mistakes attributed to it 

Suppose the child were stupid enough not to perceive the result 
of these expenmenta, then you must call touch to the help of sight 
Instead of taking the stick out of the water, leave it wheie it is and 
let the child pass his hand along it from end to end, he will feel no 
angle, therefoie the stick is not broken 

You will toll me this is not mere judgment but formal reasomng 
Just so, but do not you see that as soon as the mind has got any 
ideas at all, every judgment is a process of reasomng ? So that as 
soon as we compare one sensation with another, we are beginning 
to reason The art of judging and the art of leasomng are one and 
the same 

Emile will never learn dioptrics unless he learns with this stiok. 
He will not have dissected insects nor counted the spots on the sun , 
he will not know what you mean by a microscope or a telesoopB 
Your learned pupils will laugh at his ignorance and nghtly I intend 
him to invent these instruments before he uses them, and you will 
exDMt that to take some time 

This IS the spirit of my whole method at this stage If the child 
rolls a little ball between two crossed lingers and thinks he feels 
two balls, 1 shall not let him look until he is convinced there is 
only one 

This explanation will suffice, I hope, to show plainly the jirogress 
made by my pupil hitherto and the route followed by him But 
perhaps the number of things I have biought to his notice alarms 
you I shall crush his mind beneath this weight of knowledge 
Not BO, I am rather teaching him to be ignorant of things than to 
know them I am showing him the path of science, easy indeed, 
but long, far-reaching and slow to follow I am taking him a few 
steps along this path, but I do not allow him to go far 

Compelled to learn for himself, he uses his own reason not that of 
others, for there must be no submission to authority if you would 
have no submission to convention Most of our errors are due to 
others more than ourselves This continual exercise should develop 
a vigour of mind like that acquired by the body through labour and 
weanness Another advantage is that his progress is in proportion 
to his strength, neither mind nor body carries more than it can bear 
When the understanding lays hold of things before they are stored 
lu the memory, what is drawn from that store is his own, while 
we are m danger of never finding anything of our own in a memory 
over-burdened with undigested knowledge 

Emile knows little, but what he knows is really his own, he bos 
no half-knowledge Among the few things he knows and knows 
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fchoroiighly bhia u the moat valuable, Uiat there are many things he 
does not know now hut may know some day, many more that other 
men know but he will never know, and an m£mte number which 
nobody will ever know He is large-minded, not through knowledge, 
but through the power of acquiring it, he is open-minded, intelligent, 
ready for anything, and, as lyiontaigne says, capable of learmng if 
not learned I am content if he knows the “ Wherefore ” of hu 
actions and the Why *’ of his beliefs For once more my object 
IS not to supply him with exact knowledge, but the means 01 getting 
lb when requued, to teach him to value it at its true worth, and to 
love truth above all things By this method progress is slow but 
sure, and we never need bo retrace our steps 

Emile's knowledge is conhned to nature and things The very 
name of history is unknown to him, along with metaphysics and 
morals He knows the essential relations between men and things, 
but nothing of the moral relations between man and man He has 
little power of geneialisation, he has no skill in abstraction. He 
perceives that certain qualities are common to certain things, with- 
out reasoning about these qualities themselves He is acquainted 
with the abstract idea of space by the help of his geometrical figures, 
he IS acquainted with the abstract idea of quantity by the help of 
his algebraical symbols These figures and signs are the supports 
on wfuch these ideas may be said to rest, the supports on whicn his 
senses repose He does not attempt to know the nature of things, 
but only to know things in so far as they aifect himself He only 
judges i>hat is outside himself m relation to himself, and bis judg- 
ment is exact and certain Caprice and prejudice have no part in 
it He values most the things uhich are of use himself, and as he 
never departs from thia standard of values, ho owes nothing to 
prejudice 

Emile IS industrious, temperate, patient, stedfast, and full of 
courage Hia imagination is still asleep, so he has no exaggerated 
ideas of danger, the few ills he feels he knows how to endure in 
patience, because he has not learnt to rebel against fate As to 
death, he knows not what it means, but accustomed as he is to 
submit Without resistance to the law of necessity, he will die, if 
die he must, without a groan and without a struggle, that is as 
much as we can demand of nature, m that hour which we all 
abhor To live m freedom, and to be independent of human afiairs, 
IS the best way to learn how to die 

In a woid Emile is possessed of all that portion of virtue which 
oonoems himself To acquire the social virtues he only needs a 
knowledge of the relations which make those virtues necessary, he 
only lacks knowledge which he is quite ready U) receive 

He thinks nob of others but of himself, and prefers that others 
should do the same He makes no claim upon them, and acknow- 
ledges no debt bo them He is alone in the midst of human society, 
he depends on himself alone, for be is all that a boy can be at bus 
sge He has no errors, or at least only such as are mevitable; be 
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hu DO TicM, or only those from which no mui can escape. Hu body 
u healthy, his limbi ore supple, hu mind Is accurate and unpre- 
judiced, hu heart u free and untionbled by passion. Pnde, the 
earliest and the most natural of pssolons, has sooroely shown itself 
Without duturbmg the peace of others, he hoe passed hu life 
contented, happy, and free, so far as nature allows. Do you thlnh 
that the aorher yean of a child, who has reached his flfteentii year 
in thu condition, hare been wasted T 
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How Hwiftiv life passes here below! The first quarter of it is gone 
before we know how to uee it, the last quarter finds us incapable of 
enjojiDg life At first we do not know how to live, and when we 
know how to live it is too late In the interval between these two 
useless extremes we waste three fourths of our tune sleeping, work- 
ing, sorrowing, enduring restraint and every kind of sufienng Life 
IB short, not so much because of the short tune it lasts, but because 
we are allowed scarcely any time to enjoy it In vam is there a 
long interval between the hour of death and that of birth; hfe is 
still too short, if this interval is not well spent 

We are born, so to speak twice over, bom into existence, and bom 
into life , born a human being, and born a man Those who regard 
woman as an imperfect man are no doubt mistaken, but they have 
external resemblance on their side Up to the age of puberty 
children of both sexes have little to distinguish them to the eye, the 
same face and form, the same complexion and voice, everything is 
the same, girls are children and boys are children, one name is 
enough for creatures so closely resembling one another Males 
whose development is arrested preserve this resemblance all their 
lives, they are always big children, and women who never lose 
this resemblance seem in many respects never to be more than 
children 

But, speaking generally, man is not meant to remain a child He 
leaves childhood behind him at the time ordained by nature, and 
this critical moment, short enough in itself, has far-reaching 
consequences 

As the roaring of the waves precedes the tempest, so the murmur 
of nsing passiaus announces this tumultuous change, a suppressed 
excitement warns us of the approaching danger A change of 
temper, frequent outbreaks of anger, a perpetual stimng of the 
mind, make the child almost ungovernable He becomes deaf to 
the voice he used to obey, he is a hon in a fever, he distrusts his 
keeper and refuses to be controlled 

With the moral symptoms of a changing temper there are per- 
ceptible changes m appearance His countenance develops and 
takes the stamp of his character, the soft and sparse down upon his 
cheeks becomes darker and ntiiler His voice grows hoarse or rather 
he loses it altogether He is neither a child nor a man and cannot 
speak like either of them His eves, those organs of the soul which 
now were dumb, find spieecb and meaning, a kindlmg fire 
illumines them, there is still a sacred innocence in their ever 
bnghtemng glance, hut thev have lost their first meaningless ex- 
pression, he IB already aware that they can say too much, he is 
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beginning to learn to lower hia eyes and blush, he u becoming 
aena^tive, though he does hot know what it la that he feels , he le 
uneaay without knowing why All this may happen gradually and 
giv^e you time enough, but if his keenneea becomes impatience, his 
eagerness madness, if he is angry and sorry all in a moment, if he 
weeps without cause, if in the presence of objects which are begin- 
ning to be a source of danger his pulse quickens and his eyes sparkle, 
if he trembles when a woman’s hand touches his, if he is troubled 
or timid in her presence, O Ulysses, wise Ulyasee • have a care 1 The 
passages you closed with so much pains are open, the winds are 
unloosed, keep your hand upon the helm or all is lost 

This 18 the second birth 1 spoke of, then it is that man really 
enters upon life, henceforth no human passion is a stranger to him 
Our efforts so far have been child’s pla^, now they are of the greatest 
importance This ]ieiiod when education is usually linished is just 
the time to begin, but to explam this new plan properly, let us 
take up our story where we left it 

Our passions are the chief means of self-preaervatiou, to try to 
destroy them is therefore as absurd as it is useless , this would be to 
overcome nature, to reshape God’s handiwork If God bade man 
annihilate the passions he has given him, God would bid him be 
and not be. He would contradict himself He has never given 
such a foolish commandment, there is nothing like it written on the 
heart of man, and what God will have a man do. He does nob leave 
to the words of another man, He speaks Himself, His words are 
written in the secret heart 

Now 1 GOuaidcr bhoae who would prevent the birth of the passions 
almost as fooli^^h as those who would destroy them, and those who 
think this has been my object hitherto are greatly mistaken 

iSiit should ^VQ reason lightly, if from the fact that passions are 
natural to man, we inferred that all the passions we feel in ourselves 
and behold in others ai e natural 7 Their source, indeed, is natuTEil, 
but they have been swollen by a thousand other streams, they are a 
great nvei winch is coostantiy growing, one in which we o&n scaroely 
had a single drop of the original stream Our natural pas'^ions are 
few in number, they are the means to freedom, they tend to self- 
preservation All those which enslave and destroy us have another 
source, nature does not bestow them on us, we seize on them in 
her despite 

The origin of our passions, the root and spnng of all the rest, 
the only one which is born with man, winch never leaves him as 
long as he bves, is self-love, this passion is primitive, instinctive, 
it precedes all the lest, which are id a sense only modihcations of it 
In this sense, if you like, they are all natural Bub most of these 
modihcabions are the result of external influences, without which 
they would never occur, and such modihcations, far from being 
advantageous to us, are harmful They change the original purpose 
and work against its end, then it is that man finds himself ou^de 
nature and at strife with himself. 
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BeU-love la alwayg good, always in aooordsnoe with the order of 
nature The preaerration of our own life u BpaouJlj entrusted to 
each one of us, and our first care is, and must be, to watch over our 
own life, and how can we contmnally watch over it, if we do not 
take the greatest interest in it! 

Self-preservation reqnires, therefore, that we ^all love ourselves; 
we must love ourselves above everything, and it follows directly 
from this that we love what oontnbutes to our preservation Every 
child becomes fund of its nurse, Romulus must have loved the she- 
wolf who suckled him At first this attachment is qmte unconscious, 
the individual is attracted to that which contnbutes to hia welfare 
and repelled by that which u harmful , this is merely blind instinct 
What transforms this instinct into feeling, the liking into love, the 
aversion into hatred, is the evident intention of helping or hurting 
us We do not become passionately attached to objects without 
feehng, which only follow the direction given them, but those 
from which we expect benefit or injury from their internal dis- 
position, from their will Those we see acting freely for or agamst 
us, inspire us with like feelings to those they exhibit towards us 
Something does us good, we seek after it, but we love the person 
who does us good, something harms us and we shrink from it, but 
wo hate the person who tries to hurt us 

The child’s lirst sentiment is self-love, his second, which is derived 
from it, IS love of those about him, for in bis present state of weak- 
ness he IB only aware of people through the help and attention 
received from them At first his affection for his muse and his 
governess is mere habit He seeks them because he needs them 
and because he is happy when they are there , it is rather perception 
than kindly feeling It takes a long time to discover not merely 
that they are useful to him, but that they desue to be useful to him , 
and then it is that he begins to love them 

So a child IS naturally disposed to kindly feeling because he sees 
that every one about him is inclined to help him, and from this 
experience he gets the habit of a kindly feeling towards his species, 
but with the expansion of his relations, his needs, his dependence, 
active or passive, the consciousness of his relations to others is 
awakened, and leads to the sense of duties and preferences Then 
the child becomes masterful, jealous, deceitful, and vindictive If 
he IS not compelled to obedience, when he does not see the usefulness 
of what he is told to do, he attributes it to capnee, to an intention 
of tormenting him , and he rebels If people give m to him , as soon 
as anything opposes him he regards it as rebellion, as a determina- 
tion to resist him, he beats the chair or table for disobeying him 
Self-love, which conceiiiB itself only with ourselves, is content to 
satisfy our own needs, but Belfishuess, which is always comparing 
aalf with others, is never satisfied and never can be, for this feeling, 
'^uch prefers ouiselves to others, requires that they should prefer 
us to themselves, which is impossible Thus the tender and gentle 
passions sprmg from self-love, while the hateful and angry passions 
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Bpiing from selfiahnen So it is the fewness of hie needs, the namw 
Imuls within which he can compare himself with others, that makes 
a man really good, what makes him really bad is a multiphoity of 
needs and dependence on the opinions of others. It is easy to see 
how we can apply this pnnciple and guide every passion of children 
and men towards good or evil True, man cannot always live alone, 
and it will be ha^ therefore to remain good, and this difficulty 
will increase of necessity as his relations with others are estended 
For this reason, above all, the dangers of social life demand that the 
necessary skill and care shall be devoted to guarding the human 
heart against the depravity which springs from fresh needs 

Man’s proper study is that of his relation to his environment 
So long as he only knows that environment through his physical 
nature, he should study himself in relation to things; this is the 
business of his childhood, when he begins to be aware of hia moral 
nature, he should study himself in relation to his fellow-men, this 
IS the business of his whole life, and we have now reached the time 
when that study should be begun 

' As soon as a man needs a companion he is no longer an isolated 
creature, his heart is no longer alone All his relations with his 
species, all the affections of his heart, come into being along with 
this His first passion soon arouses the rest 

The direction of the instinct is uncertain One sex is attracted 
by the other, that is the impulse of nature Choice, preferences, 
individual hlungs, are the work of reason, prejudice, and habit, 
time and knowledge are required to make us capable of love, we 
do not love without reasoning or prefer without comparison These 
judgments are none the less real, although they are formed un- 
consciously True love, whatever you may say, will always be held 
in honour by mankind, for although its impulses lead us astray 
although it does not bar the door of the heart to certain detestable 
quahties, although it oven gives nse to these, yet it always pre- 
supposes certain worthy characteristics, without which we should be 
mcapable of love This choice, which is supposed to be contrary to 
reason, really springs from reason We say Love is blind because 
his eyes are better than ours, and he perceives relations which we 
cannot discern All women would be alike to a man who had no 
idea of virtue or beauty, and the first comer would always be the 
most charming Love does not spnng from nature, far from it, 
it IS the curb and law of her desires, it is love that makes one sex 
indifferent to the other, the loved one alone excepted 

We wish to inspire the preference we feel, love must be mutual 
To be loved we must be worthy of love, to be preferred we must bo 
more worthy than the rest, at least in the eyes of onr beloved. 
Henoe we begin to look ajuund among our fellows, we begm to 
compare ourselves with them, there is emulation, rivalry, and 
jealousy A heart full to overflowing loves to make itself known, 
from the need of a mistress there soon spnngB the need of a fnend 
He who feels how sweet it u to be loved, desires to be loved by 
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eveirybodyf ftod there could be zu> preferenceB if there were not 
many thitt fail to find eatnsfaotioa With love and fnendehip t^ere 
begin dueenfiione, enmity^ and hatred I behold deference to other 
people's opinions enthroned among all these divers paaaionSi and 
ioohsh mortals, enslaved by her power, base their very existence 
merely on what other people think 

Expand these ideas and you will see where we get that form of 
H fllfiahnftaa which we call natural selfishnees, and how selfishness 
ceases to be a simple feeling and becomes pnde m great mind'?, 
vamty in little ones, and in both feeds continually at our neighbour’s 
cost Passions of this kind, not having any germ in the child’s 
heart, cannot spring up in it of themselves, it is we who sow the 
seeds, and they never take root unless by our fault Not so with 
the young man, they will find an entrance m spite of us It is 
therefore time to change our methods 

Let us begin with some consideiations of importance with regard 
to the critical stage under discussion The cJiange from childhood 
to puberty is not ao clearly determined by nature but that it vanes 
according to individual temperament and racial condiLiona Every 
body knows the differences which have been observed with regard 
to this between hot and cold countnes, and every one sees that 
ardent temperaments mature earlier than other?, but we may be 
mistaken os to the causes, and we may often attribute to physical 
causes what is really due to moral this is one of the commonest 
errors in the philosophy of our times The teaching of nature 
comes slowly, man’h lessons are mostly premature In the former 
case, the seuses kindle the imagination, in the latter the imagination 
kindles the senfles , it gives them a precocious activity which cannot 
fall to enervate the individual and, in the long run, the race It 
is a more general and more trustworthy fact than that of climatic 
mfluences, that puberty and sexual power is always more precocious 
among educated and civilised races, than amon^ the ignorant and 
barbarous ^ Children are proternaturally quirk to discern unmoral 
habits under the cloak of decency with i^hich they are concealed 

* " In towns,*’ says M Buffon, ** and among the well-to-do classes, 
children accustomed to plentilul and nourishing food sooner reach this 
slate, in the country and among the poor, children are more backward, 
because oi their poor and scanty food ” I admit the fact but not the 
explanation, for in the districts where the food of the villagers is plentiful 
and good, as m the Valais and even m some of the mountam districts of 

Italy, such as Friuli, the age of puberty lor both sexes is quite as much 
later than in the heart of the towns, where, in order to gratify their vanity, 
people are often extremely parsimonious in the matter of food, and where 
most people, m the words of the proverb, have a velvet coat and an empty 
belly U is astonishmg to hnd m these mountainous regions big lads as 
strong as a man with ^rill voices and smooth chins, and tall girls, well 
developed in other respects, without any trace of the periodic functions 
of their sex Ihis difference is, in my opinion, solely due to the fact 
that m the simphcity ot their manners the imagination remains calm and 
p>eaceful, and does not stir the blood till much later, and thus their 
temperament is much less precocious 
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The prim speech imposed upon them, the lessons in good behaviour, 
the veil of mystery you profess to hang before their eyes, serve but 
to stimulate their ounosity It is plaan, from the way yon set 
about it, that th^ are meant to learn what you profess to oonoeal, 
and of all yon te^h them this is most quickly assimilated. 

Consult expenenoe and you will find how far this foohsh method 
hastens the work of nature and nuns the character This is one of 
the chief causes of physical degeneration in our towns The young 
people, prematurely exhausted, remain small, puny, and mis- 
shapen, they grow old instead of growing up, like a vine forced to 
bear fruit in spnng, which fades and dies before autumn 

To know how far a happy ignorance may prolong the innocence 
of children, you must live among rude and simple people. It is 
a sight both touching and amusing to see both sexes, left to the 
protection of their own hearts, continmng the sports of childhood in 
the flower of youth and beauty, showing by their very familiarity 
the punty of their pleasures When at length those delightful 
voung people marry, they bestow on each other the first fruits of 
their person, and are all the dearer therefore Swarms of strong 
and healthy children are the pledges of a union which nothing can 
change, and the fruit of the virtue of their early years 

If the age at which a man becomes conscious of his sex is deferred 
as much by the effects of education as by the action of nature, it 
follows that this age may be hastened or retarded according to the 
way in which the child is brought up, and if the body gains or loses 
strength in proportion as its development is accelerated or retarded, 
it also follows that the more we try to retard it the stronger and more 
vigorous will the young man be I am still speaking of purely 
physical consequences , you will soon see that this is not all 

From these considerations I amve at the solution of the question 
BO often discussed — Should we enlighten children at an early period 
as to the objects of their cunosity, or is it better to put them off 
with decent shams ? I think we need do neither In the first place, 
this cunosity will not anse unless we give it a chance We must 
therefore take care not to give it an opportunity In the next 
place, questions one is not obliged to answer do not compel us to 
deceive those who ask them, it is better to bid the child hold hia 
tongue than to tell him a he He will not be greatly surprised at 
this treatment if you have already accustomed him to it m matters 
of no importance Lastly, if you decide to answer his questions, 
let it be with the greatest plainness, without mystery or confusion, 
without a smile It is much less dangerous to satisfy a child’s 
cunosity than to stimulate it 

Let your answers be always grave, bnef, decided, and without 
trace of hesitation I need not that they should be true We 
cannot teach children the danger of telling lies to men without 
reahsing, on the man’s part, the danger of telling lies to children. 
A smgle untruth on the part of the master will destroy the reeults 
of his educalaon 
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ComiJete ignoTanoe vntli regard to oertun matteia ia perhaps 
the bert thing for children, but let them learn very early what it 
u ImpMsible to conceal izom them permanently. Either their 
ounoeity must never be aroused, or it must be satisfied before the 
age when it becomes a source of danger Your conduct towards 
your pupil in this respect depends greatly on hia individual circum- 
stauces, the society in which he moves, the position in which he may 
find himself, etc Nothing must be left to chance, and if you are 
not sure of keeping him in ignorance of the difierence between the 
sexes till he is sixteen, take care you teach Him before he is ten. 

I do not like people to be too fastidious in speaking with children, 
nor should they go out of their way to avoid calling a spade a spade, 
they are always found out if they do Good manners in this respect 
are always perfectly simple, but an imagination soiled by vioe 
makes the ear suspicious and compels us to be constantly refimng 
our expressions Plain words do not matter, it is lascivious ideas 
which must be avoided 

Although modesty is natural to man, it is not natural to children 
Modesty only begins with the knowledge of evil, and how should 
children without this knowledge of evil have the feeling which 
results from it? To give them lessons in modesty and good conduct 
IS to teach them that there are things shameful and wicked, and to 
give tUem a secret wish to know what these things are Sooner 01 
later they will find out, and the first spark which touches the 
imagination will certainly hasten the awakemng of the senses 
Blushes are the sign of guilt, true innocence is ashamed of nothing 

Children have not the same desires as men, but they are subject 
like them to the same disagreeable needs which offend the senses, 
and by this means they may receive the same lessons in propriety 
EoUow the mind of nature which has located in the same place the 
organs of secret pleasures and those of disgusting needs, she teaohes 
us the same precautions at different ages, sometimes by means of 
one idea and sometimes by another, to the man through modesty, 
to the child through cleanliness 

I can only find one satisfactory way of preserving the child’s 
innocence, to surround him by those who respect and love him 
Without this all oui efforts to keep him id ignorance fail sooner or 
later, a stmle, a wink, a cureless gesture tells him all we sought to 
hide, it IS enough to teach him to perceive that there is something 
we want to hide from him The delicate phrases and expiessions 
employed by persons of politeness assume a knowledge which 
children ought not to possess, and they are quite out of place with 
them, but when we truly respeot the child’s mnoceuce we easily 
find in talking to him the simple phrases which befit him There is 
u certam directness of speech which is smtable and pleasing to 
innocence , this is the right tone to adopt in order to turn the child 
from dangerous curiosity By speaking simply to him about every- 
thing you do not let him suspeot there is anything left unsold. By 
oonneotmg coarse words with the unpleasant ideas which belong to 
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fint spark of imagmation; you do not foilnd 
words or to form these ideas, but without his 
knowing it you make hiin nnwilhng to recall them. And how much 
oonfuBion is spared to those who speaking from the heart always 
say the nght thing, and say it as they themselves have felt it I 

" Where do little children come from T ” This is an embarrassing 
question, which occurs very naturally to children, one which 
foolishly or wisely answered may decide their health or their morals 
for hfe The quickest way for a mother to escape from it without 
deceiving her son is to tell him to hold his tongue That will serve 
its turn if he has always been accustomed to it in matters of no 
importance, and if he does not suspect some mystery from this new 
way of speaking 13ut the mother rarely stops there “ It is the 
mamed people's secret,” she will say, “ little boys should not be so 
cunouB That is all very well so far as the mother is concerned, 
but she may be sure that the httle boy, piqued by her soomful 
manner, will not rest till he has found out the married people’s 
secret, which will very soon he the cose 

Let me tell you a very diff erent answer which I heard given to 
the same queetion, one which made all the more impression on me, 
coming, as it did, from a woman, modest in speech and behaviour, 
but one who was able on occasion, for the welfare of her child and 
for the cause of virtue, to cast aside the false fear of blame and the 
silly jests of the foolish Not long before the child had passed a 
small stone which hod torn the passage, but the trouble was over and 
forgotten “ Ma mm a," said the eager child, " where do httle children 
come from! ” “ My child,” replied his mother without hesitation, 

“ women pass them with pains that sometimes cost their life ” 
Let fools laugh and silly people be shocked, but let the wue 
inquire if it is possible to find a wiser answer and one which would 
better serve its purpose 

In the first place the tUought of a need of nature with which the 
child IS well acquainted turns his thoughts from the idea of a 
mysterious process The accompanying ideas of pain and death 
cover it with a veil of sadness which deadens the imagination and 
suppresses curiosity , everything leads the mind to the results, 
not the causes, of child-birth This is the information to which 
this answer leads If the repugnance inspired by this answer should 
permit the child to inquire further, his thoughts are turned to 
the infir mities of human nature, disgustmg things, images of pam. 
What chance is there for any stimulation of dusiie in such a con- 
vernation 1 And yet you see there is no departure from truth, no 
need to deceive the scholar m order to teach him 

Your children read , in the course of their reading they meet with 
thmga they would never have known without reading Are they 
studente, their imagination is stimulated aud quickened in the 
silenoe of the study Do they move m the world of society, th^ 
hear a strange jargon, they see conduct which mokes a great im- 
pression on them , they have been told so contmually that they ora 
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men that in eveiythmg men do in their presence they at onoe try 
to find how that will suit themselves, the conduct of others most 
indeed serve as their pattern when the opimons of others are their 
law Servants, dependent on them, and therefore anxious to 
please them, flatter them at the expense of their morals, giggling 
governesaee say things to the four-year -old child which the most 
shameless woman would not dare to say to them at fifteen They 
soon forget what they said, but the child has not forgotten what 
he heard Loose conversation prepares the way for hcentious 
conduct, the child is debauched by the cunmng lacquey, and the 
secret of the one guarantees the secret of the othei 

The child brought up in accordance with his age is alone He 
knows no attachment but that of habit, he loves his sister like his 
watch, and his friend like his dog He is unconscious of his sex 
and his species, men and women are alike unknown, he does not 
cormect their sayings and doings with himself, he neither sees nor 
hears, or he pays no heed to them, he is no more concerned with 
their talk than their actions, he has nothing to do with it This 
IS no artificial error induced by our method, it is the ignorance of 
nature The time is at band when that same nature will take care 
to enlighten her pupil, and then only does she make him capable of 
profiting by the leasons without danger This is oui principle, the 
details of its rules sjre outside my subject, and the means 1 suggest 
with regard to othei matters will still serve to illustrate this 
Do you wish to establish law and order among the rising passions, 
prolong the period of their development, so that they may have time 
to find their proper place as they arise Then they are controlled 
by natuie herself, not by man, your task is merely to leave it in 
her bauds If your pupil were alone, you would have nothing to 
do, but eveiythmg about him enfiames his imagination He is 
swept along on the torrent of conveutional ideas, to rescue him 
you must urge him in the opposite direction Imagination must be 
curbed by feeling and reason mustsilence the voice of conventionality 
Sensibihty is the source of all the passions, imagination deternunes 
their course Every creature who is aware of his relations must be 
disturbed by changes m these relations and when he imagines or 
fancies he imagines others better adapted to his nature It is the 
erioTB of the imagination which tiansmute into vices the passions 
of fimte beings, of angels even, if indeed they have passions, for 
they must needs know the nature of every creature to realise what 
relations are best adapted to themselves 

This IS the sum of human wisdom with regard to the use of the 
passions First, to be conscious of the true relations of man both m 
the species and the individual, second, to control all the afieotions 
m accordance with these relations 

But is man in a position to control bis afiections acoording to 
such and such relations ? Ho doubt he is, if he is able to fix bis 
imagination on this or that object, or to form this or that habit, 
kloreover, we are not so much concerned with what a man con do 
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for himself, u with what we oan do for our pupil through our ohoioe 
of the oiroumBtanceB m which he ehall be placed To show the 
means by which he may be kept in the path of nature is to show 
plainly enough how he might stray from that path 

So long as his consoiouanesa is confined to himself there is no 
morahty in his actions, it is only when it begins to extend beyond 
himself that he forms first the sentiments and then the ideas of 
good and ill, which make him indeed a man, and an integral part 
of his species To begin with we must therefore confine our 
observations to this point 

These observations are difiicnlt to make, for we must reject the 
examples before our eyes, and seek out those in which the 
BuccBssive developments follow the order of nature 

A child sophisticated, polished, and civilised, who is only awaiting 
the power to put into practice the precocious instruction he has 
received, is never mistaken with regard to the time when this power 
IB acquired Far from awaiting it, he accelerates it, he stirs liis 
blood to a premature ferment, he knows what should be the object 
of his desires long before those desires are expenenced It is not 
nature which stimulates him, it la he who forces the hand of nature, 
she has nothing to teach him when he becomes a man, he was a 
man in thought long before he was a man in reahty 

The true course of nature is slower and more gradual Little by 
little the blood grows warmer, the faculties expand, the character 
IS formed The wise workman who directs the process is careful to 
perfect every tool before he puts it to use, the first desires are 
preceded by a long peiiod of unrest, they are deceived by a pro- 
longed Ignorance, they know not what they want The blood 
ferments and bubbles, overflowing vitahty seeks to extend ite 
sphere The eye grows brighter and surveys others, we begin to be 
interested in those about us, we begin to feel that we are not meant 
to live alone, thus the heart is tlirown open to human affection, 
and becomos capable ot attachment 

The first sentiment of which the well-trained 3muth is oapablo is 
not love but friendship The first work of his rising imagination is 
to make known to him his fellows, the species affects him before the 
sex Here is another advantage to be gained from prolonged 
innocence, you may take advantage of his dawning sensibility to 
sow the first seeds of humanity in the heart of the young adolescent 
This advantage is all the greater because this is the only time in 
his life when such efforts may be really successful 

I have always observed that young men, corrupted in early youth 
and addicted to women and debauchery, are inhuman and cruel, 
their passionate temperament makes them impatient, vindictive, and 
angry, their imagination fixed on one object only, refuses all others, 
mercy and pity are alike unknown to them, they would have 
saonficed father, mother, the whole world, to the least of their 
pleasures A young man, on the other hand, brought up in happy 
umocenoe, ia drawn by the first Btimnge of nature to the tender and 
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aSeotaonate paastou; hia waxm heart u touched by the sufienngB of 
hia felbw-cieatiiTM; he tremblea \nth dehght when he meets his 
oomiade, hu anni can embrace tenderly, his eyes can shed tears of 
pity, he learns to be eorry for offending others through his shame 
at naiiHing annoyance If the eager warmth of his blood makes 
him quick, hasty, and passionate, a moment later you see all his 
natural kindness of heart m the eagerness of his repentance, he 
weeps, he groans over the wound he has given , he would atone for 
the blood he has shed with his own, his anger dies away, his pride 
abases itself before the consciousness of his wrong-doing Is he 
the injured party, in the heightof his fuiy an excuse, a word, disarms 
him, he forgives the wrongs of others as whole-heartedly as he 
repairs his own Adolescence is not the age of hatred or vengeance, 
it IS the age of pity, mercy, and generosity Yes, I maintain, and I 
am not afraid of the testimony of experience, a youth of good birth, 
one who has preserved his innocence up to the age of twenty, is at 
that age the best, the most generous, the most loving, and the moat 
lovable of men. You never heard such a thing , I can well beheve 
that philosophers such os you, brought up among the corruption of 
the pubhc schools, are unavraxe of it 

Man's weakness makes him sociable Our common suffenngs 
draw our hearts to our fellow-creatures, we should have no duties 
to mankind if we were not men Every affection is a sign of 
insufficiency, if each of us had no need of others, we should hardly 
think of ossociatmg with them So our frail happiness has its roots 
m our weakness A really happy man is a hermit, God only enjoys 
absolute happinees, but which of us has any idea what that means 1 
If any impeHect creature were self-sufficing, what would he have 
to enjoy I To oui thinkmg he would be wretched and alone 1 do 
not understaud how one who bos need of nothing could love anything, 
nor do I understand how he who loves nothing can be happy 

Hence it follows that we are drawn towards our fellow-creatures 
less by our feeling for their joys than for their sorrows, for in them 
we discern more plainly a nature hke our owu, and a pledge of 
their affection for us If our common needs create a bond of mterest 
our common sufferings create a bond of affection The sight of a 
happy man arouses in others envy rather than love, we are ready to 
acouse him of usurjiing a right which is not his, of seeking happmess 
for himsetf alone, and our selfishness suffers an additional pang m the 
thought that this man has no need of us But who does not pity 
the wretch when he beholds his sufiermgs '> who would not deliver 
him from his woes if a wish could do it I Imaginatiou puts us more 
readily m the place of the miserable man than of the happy man, 
we fed that the one oonditiou touches us more nearly than the other 
Pity IS sweet, because, when we put ouiselvoa m the place of one 
who suffers, we are aware, nevertheless, of the pleasure of not 
suffering hke him Envy is bitter, because the sight of a happy 
man, far from putting the envious m his place, inspires him witn 
regret that he is not there. The one seems to exempt us from the 
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painB he BuSerd, the other seema to deprive ua of the good things he 
enjoja 

Do you desire to atunulate and nourish the first stirrings of 
awakening sensibility in the heart of a young man, do you desire to 
mclme his disposition towards kindly deed and thought, do not 
cause the seeda of pnde, vanity, and envy to spnng up m him 
through the misleading picture of the happiness of mankind, do 
not show hiTp to begin with the pomp of courts, the pnde of palaces, 
the delights of pageants, do not ^ke him into society and into 
brilliant assemblies, do not show him the outside of society till you 
have made him capable of estimating it at its true worth To show 
him the world before he is acquaint^ with men, is not to tram bun , 
but to corrupt him, not to teach, but to mislead 

By nature men are neither kin^, nobles, courtiers, nor millionaires. 
All men are born poor and naked, all arc liable to the sorrows of life, 
its disappointments, its ills, its needs, its suSenng of every kind; 
and all are condemned at length to die This is what it really means 
to be a man, this is what no mortal can escape Begin then with 
the study of the essentials of humamty, that which really constitutea 
mankind 

At sixteen the adolescent knows what it is to sufier, for he him- 
self has Buffered, but he scarcely realises that others sufier too, to 
see without feeling is not knowledge, and os 1 have said agam and 
again the child who does not picture the feelings of others knows no 
ills but his own, but when his imagination is kindled by the first 
beginnings of groining sensibility, he begins to perceive himself m 
his fellow-creatures, to be touched by their cries, to suffer in their 
sufferings It is at this time that the sorrowful picture of suffering 
humanity should stir his heart with the first touch of pity he has 
ever known 

If it IS not easy to discover this opportunity in your scliolars, 
whoso fault IS it? You taught them so soon to play at feeling, you 
taught them so early its language, that speaking continually in the 
same strain they turn your lessons against yourself, arid give you 
no chance of discovering when they cease to he, and begin to feel 
Vrhat they say But look at Kmile, I have led him up to this age, 
and he has neither felt nor pretended to feel He has never said, 

I love you dearly,” till he knew what it was to love, he has never 
been taught what expression to a'^isume when he enters the room of 
his father, his mother, or his sick t itor, he hfia not learnt the art of 
affecting a sorrow he does not feel He has never pretended to 
weep for the death of any one, for he does not know what it is to die 
There 15 the same msonsibihty in his heart as in his manners In- 
different, like every child, to every one but himaelf, he takes no 
interest in any one, his only peculianty is that he will not pretend 
to take such an mterest, he is leas deceitful than others 

Emile having thought little about creatures of feeling will be a 
long tune before he knows what is meant by pam and death Groans 
and cnes will begin to stir his oompsasion, he will turn away his 
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eyes at the sight of blood, the oodvuIbiodb of a djnng animal will 
cause him I know not what anguish before he knows the souroe 
of these impulses If he were still stupid and barbarous he would 
not feel them, if he were more learned he would recognise their 
source, he has compared ideas too frequently already to be 
insensible, but not enough to know what he feels 

So pity is born, the first relative sentiment which touches the 
human heart according to the order of nature To become sensitive 
and pitiful the child must know that ho has fellow-creaturoa who 
suffer as he has suffeicd, who feel the pains ho has felt, and others 
which he can form some idoa of, being cajiable of feeling them him- 
self Indeed, how can we let ourselves bo stirred by pity unless we 
go beyond ourselves, and identify ourselves with the suffering 
ammal, by leaving, so to speak, our own natuio and taking his We 
only suffer so lar as we suppose he suffers, the suffering is not ours 
but his So no one becomes sensitive till his imagination is aroused 
and begins to cany him ouUide himself 

What should we do to stimulate and nourish this giomng sensi- 
bility, to duect It, and to follow its natural bent? Should we not 
present to the joung man objects on winch the expansive force of 
his heart may take effect, objects which dilate it, which extend iL 
to othei creatures, which take him outside himself ^ should we 
not carefully remove everything that narrows, concentrates, and 
strengthens the power 0 / the human self? that is to say, in other 
words, vve should aiuuse in him kindness, goodness, pity, and 
beneffccDoo, all the gentle and attractiv e passions which are 
naturally pleasing to man, those passions prevent the growth of 
envy, covetousness, hatred, all the repulsive and cruel passions 
which make our sensibiJity not merely a ciphei but a minus quantity, 
passions which are the curse of those who feel them 

I thiuk 1 can sum up the whole of the preceding reflections 
in two or three maxims, defluite, straightforward, and easy to 
understand 

Ftrst Maxim — It is not in human nature to pub ourselves in the 
place of those who are happier than ourselves, but only in the place 
of those who can claim our pity 

If you find exceptions to this rule, they are more apparent than 
real Thus we do not put ourselves in the place of the rich or great 
when we become fond of them, even when our affection is real, we 
only appropriate to ourselves a part of their welfare Sometinies 
we love the nch man in the midst of misfortunes, but so long as he 
prospers he has no leal friend, except the man who is not deceived 
Dy appearances, who pities rather than envi^ him in spite of his 
prosperity 

The happineibS belonging to certain states of hfe appeals to us, 
take, for instance, the life of a shepherd in the country The charm 
of seems these good people so happy is not poisoned by envy; we are 
genuinely interested m them Why is this 7 Because we feel we 
o&n desoend mto this state of peace and mnocenoe and enjoy the 
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eame happiness, it is an altemative which onlj calls np pleasant 
thoughts, BO long as the wish is as good as the deed. It is always 
pleasant to examine our sbora, to oontemplate out own wealth, 
even when we do not mean to spend it 

From this we see that to incline a young man to humanity you 
must not make him admire the bnlliant lot of others, you must 
show him life in its sorrowful aspects and arouse his fears Thus 
it becomes clear that he must force his own way to happmess, 
without interfering with the happiness of others 

Second Maxim — We never pit^*^ anothei's woes unless we know 
we may suffer in like manner ourselves 

" Non ignara mail, misens succuirere disco " — Virgil 

I know nothing bo fine, so tull of meaning, so touching, so true as 
these words 

Why have kings no pity on their people? Becaiifle they never 
expect to be ordinary men Why are the nch so hard on the poor ’ 
Because they have no fear of becoming poor Why do the nobles 
look down upon the people? Because a nobleman will novor be 
one of the lower classes Why are the Turks generally kinder and 
more hospitable than ourselves? Because, under their wholly 
arbitrary system of government, the rank and wealth of individuals 
are always uncertain and precanoua, so that they do not regard 
poverty and degradation as conditions with which they have no 
coDoern, to-morrow, any one mav himself be in the same position as 
those on whom he bestows alms to-dav This thought which occurs 
agam and again in eastern romances, lends them a certain tenderness 
which 13 not to be found in our pretentious and harsh morality 

So do nob train your pupil to look down from the height of hia 
glory upon the sufferings ot the unfortunate, the labours of the 
wretched, and do not hope to teach him to pity them while he 
considers them as far removed from himself Make him thoroughly 
aware of the fact that the fate of these unhappy persons may one 
day be his own, that his feet are standing on the edge Of the abyss, 
into which he may be plunged at any moment by a thousand 
unexpected irresistible misfortunes Teach him to put no trust in 
birth, health, or riches . show him all the changes of fortune , find him 
examples — there are only too many of them — in which men of higher 
rank than himself have sunk below the condition of these wretched 
ones Whether by their own fault or another's is for the present no 
concern of ours, does he indeed know the meaning of the word 
fault? Never interfere with the order in which he acquires know> 
ledge, and teach him only through the means within his reach, it 
needs no great learning to perceive that all the prudence of man- 
kind cannot make certain whether he will be alive or dead m an 
hour's time, whether before mghtfall he will not be grinding his teeth 
in the pangs of nephritis, whether a month hence he will be nch or 
poor, whether in a year’s time he may not be rowing an Algerian 
galley under the lash of the slave-driver Above all do not teach 
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liim this, like his oateohism, in ooM blood , let him see and feel the 
mtlami tiFw which overtake men, snrprue and startle his imagination 
with the penis which lurk continnally about a man’s path, let him 
see the pitfalls all about him, and when he hears you speak of them, 
let him cling more closely to yon for fear lest he should fall " You 
will make him timid and cowardly,” do yon sayT We shall see, 
let us make him kindly to begin with, that is what matters most. 

Third Maxim — The pity we feel for others is proportionate, not 
to the amount of the evil, but to the feelings we attnbute to the 
fluSerers 

We only pity the wretched so far os we think they feel the need 
of pity The bodily effect of our euffenngs is leas than one would 
suppose, it IS memory that prolongs the pain, imagination which 
projects it into the future, and makes us really to be pitied This 
IS, I think, one of the reasons why we are more callous to the suffer- 
ings of ammals than of men, although a fellow-feeling ou^t to 
make us identify ourselves equally with either We scarcely pity 
the cart-horse in his shed, for we do not suppose that while he is 
eating his hay he is thinking of the blows he has received and the 
labours in store for lum Neither do wo pity the sheep grazing in 
the 6eld, though we know it is about to be slaughterad, for we 
believe it knows nothing of the fate in store for it In this way we 
also become callous to the fate of our fellow-men, and the nch 
console themselves for the harm done by them to the poor, by the 
a&sumption that the poor are too stupid to feel I usually judge 
of the value any one puts on the welfare of his fcllow-creatuiea by 
what he seems to Chiiik of them W’e naturally think lightly of the 
happiness of those we despise It need not eurpnse you that 
pouticians speak so scornfully of the people, and philosophers profess 
to think mankind so wickod 

The people are mankind, those who do not belong to the people 
are so few in number that they are not worth counting Man is 
the same in every station of life, if that be so, those ranks to which 
most men belong deserve most honour All distinctions of rank 
fade away before the eyes of a thoughtful person, he sees the same 
passions, the same feelings in the noble and the guttersmpe, there is 
merely a slight difference in speech, and more or less artificiality of 
tone, and if there is indeed any essential difference between them, 
the disadvantage is all on the side of those who ore more 
sophisticated The people show themselves as they are, and they 
ore not attractive, but the fashionable world is compelled to adopt 
a disguise, we should be horrified if we saw it as it really is 

There is, so our wiseacres tell us, the same amount of happiness 
and sorrow in every station This saying is os deadly in its effects 
OB it is incapable of proof, if all are equally happy why should I 
trouble myself about any oneT Let every one stay where he is; 
leave the slave to be ill-treated, the sick man to suffer, and the 
wretched to pmsh, they have nothing to gam by any change m 
their oonditiou. Yon enumerate the sorrows of the nch, and show 
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the vanity o( hu empty pleaauiea; what barefaced Bophistiy I The 
noh man’s sufienngB do not 00 ms from hu position, but from him- 
self alone when he abosee it He is not to be pitied were he mdeed 
more miserable than the poor, for hu ills are of hu own making, 
and he oould be happy if he chose But the snfierings of the poor 
man come from external things, from the hardships fate has imposed 

r n him No amount of habit can accustom him to the bodily 
of fatigue, exhaustion, and hunger Neither head nor heart can 
serve to tree him from the sudenngs of hu condition How u 
Epictetus the better for knowing beforehand that hu master will 
break hu leg for him , does he do it any the less 7 He has to endure 
not only the pain itself but the pains of anticipabon U the people 
were os wise os we assume them to be stupid, how oould they be 
0 thei than they are 7 Observe persons of bhu class , you will see that, 
with a different way of speaking, they have as much mtelligence and 
more common-sense than yourself Have respect then for your 
species, remember that it consists essentially of the people, that 
if all the kings and all the philosophers were removed they would 
scarcely be mused, and things would go on none the worse In a 
word, teach your pupil to love all men, even those who fail to 
appreciate him , act in such way that he u not a member of any class, 
but takes hu place in all alike speak in hu hearing of the human 
race with tenderness, and even with pity, but never with scorn 
You are a man, do not duhonour mankind. 

It u by these ways and others like them — bow different from the 
beaten paths — that we must reach the heart of the young adulesoent 
and stimulate in him the first impulses of nature, we must develop 
that heart aod open its doors to hu fellow-cieatures, and there must 
be as little self-interest as possible mixed up with these impulses, 
above all, no vamty, no emulation, no boasting, none of those 
sentiments which force us to compare ourselves with others, for 
such comparuons are never made without arousing some measure of 
hatred against those who dupute our claim to the ffrst place, were 
it only in our own estimation Then we must be either bhnd or 
angry, a bad man or a fool , let us try to avoid thu dilemma Sooner 
or later these dangerous passions will appear, so you tell mo, in 
spite of us 1 do not deny it There u a time and place for every- 
thing, I am only saying that we should not help to arouse ihese 
passions 

Thu u the spirit of the method to be laid down In thu case 
examples and illustrations ore useless, for here we find the beginning 
of the countless differences of charaoter, and every example I gave 
would possibly apply to only one case in a hundred thousand. It 
IS at thu age that the clever teacher begins hu real busmess, as a 
student and a philosopher who knows how to probe the heart and 
stnvee to guide it anght While the young man has not learnt to 
pretend, while he does not even know the meaning of pretence, you 
see by hu look, hu manner, hu geetures, the impression he has 
received from any object presented to him , you read m his coun- 
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teaance every impnlfie of hu heart, by watohing hia expressioD 
you leam to protect hifl impulses aad actually to control them 

It has been commonly observed that blood, wounds, ones and 
groans, the preparations for painful operabons, and everything which 
directs the senses towards things connected with suffering, are 
usually the first to make an impression on all men The idea of 
destruction, a more complex matter, does not have so great an 
effect, the thought of death affects us later and less forcibly, for no 
one knows from his own experience what it is to die, you must 
have seen corpses to feel the agonies of the dying But when once 
this idea is established in the mind, there is no s^iectacle more 
dreadful in our eyes, whether because of the idea of complcLe 
destruction which it arou&es through our senses, or because we 
know that this moment must come for each one of us and we feel 
ourselves all the more keenly affected by a situation from which 
we know there is no escape 

These van jiis impressions difler id manner and in degree, accord- 
ing to the mdiiidual character of each one of us and his former 
habits, but they are universal and no one is altogether fiee from 
them Theio are other impressions less umversal and of a later 
growth, impreasionfi most suited to sensitive souls, such impressions 
as we receive from moral buffering, inward gnef, the suffenngs of the 
mmd, depression, and sadness There are men who can be touched 
by nothing but groans and tears, the suppresbed sobs of a heart 
labouring under sorrow would never win a sigh, the sight of a down- 
cast visage, a pale and gloomy cuuntonance, eyes winch can weep 
no longer, would never draw a tear from them Tho suffenngs of 
the mind are aa nothing to them, they weigh them, their own mind 
feels nothing, expect nothing from such persons but inilexible 
seventy, harshness, cruelty They may be just and upright, but 
not merciful, generous, or pitiful They may, 1 say, be just, if a man 
can indeed be just vathout being merciful 

But do not be in a huriy to judge young people by this standard, 
more especially those who have been educated nghtly, who have 
DO idea of the moral suffenngb they have never had to endure, for 
once again the;y can only pity the ills they know, and this apparent 
insensibility is soon transformed into pitv when they begin to feel 
that there are in human life a thousand ills of which they know 
nothing As for Emile, if in cluJdhood he was distinguished by 
simplicity and good sense, in his youth he wUI show a warm and 
tender heart, for the reality of the feelings depends to a great 
extent on the accuracy of the ideas 

But why cal] him hither^ More than one reader will reproach 
me DO doubt for departing from my first intention and foigetting 
the lasting happiness I promised my pupil The sorrowful, the 
dying, such sights of pom and woe, what happiness, what delight 
IS this for a young heart on the threshold of life 7 Hia gloomy tutor, 
who proposed to give him such a pleasant education, only mtroduces 
him to life that he may suffer This is what they vi^l say, but what 
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care I T I promised to make him happy, not to make him seem happy. 
Am 1 to blame if, deceiT’ed as usual by the outward appearaDoes, you 
take them for the reahty 7 

Let ua take two young men at the close of their eEirly education, 
and let them enter the world by opposite doors The one mounts 
at once to Olympus, and moves in the smartest society , he is taken 
to court, he is presented in the hou<^es of the groat, of the nch, of 
the pretty women I assume that he is everywhere mode much of, 
and I do not regard too closely the effect of this reception on his 
reason, I assume it can stand it Pleasures fly before him, ever}’ 
day provides him with fresh amusements, he flings himself into 
everything with an eagernMS which caineg you awav You find 
him busy, eager, and cunous, his first wonder makes a great im- 
pression on you, you think him happy, but behold the state of his 
heart, you think ho is rejoicing. 1 flunk he suffeis 

What does be '^ee when first he opc’is his eyes’ all sorts of so- 
called plea'^urc'^, hitherto unknown Most of these plnsures are 
only for a moment within his reach, and seem to show themselves 
only to inspire regret for blieir loss Doas he wander through a 
palace, you sec by hia uneasy curiosity that he is asking why his 
father’s house is not like it Every question shows you that he is 
companng himself all the time with the owner of this grand place 
And all the morUtication arising from this comparison at once 
revolts and stimulates hia vanity If he meets a youn^ man better 
dressed than himself, I find him secretly complaining ol hi? parents' 
meanness If he is better dreased than another, he siiflers because 
the latter is his anpenor in birth or in intellect, and all hia gold lace 
IS put to shame by a plain cloth coat Does he abine unrivalled in 
some assembly, does he stand on tiptoe that tliey may see him 
better, who is there w'ho does not secretly desire to humble the pnde 
and vanity of the young fop 7 Everybody is in league against him, 
the disquieting glances of a solemn man, the biting phrases of some 
satirical person, do not fad to reach him, and if it were only one 
man who despised him, the scorn of that one would pbison in a 
moment the applause of the rest 

Let us giant him everything, let us not grudge him charm and 
worth, let him be well-made, witty, and attractive, the women 
will run after him, but by pursuing him before he is m love with 
them, they will inspire rage rather than love, he will have successes, 
hut neither rapture nor passion to enjoy them As his desires ore 
always anticipated, they never have time to spnng up among his 
pleasures, so he only feels the tedium of restraint Even before he 
knows it he is disgusted and satiated with the sex formed to be the 
delight of his own, if he continues its pursuit it is only through 
vamty, and even should he really be devoted to women, he wdl 
not be the only brilliant, the only attractive young man, nor will 
he always find his mistresses prodigies of fidebty 

I say nothing of the vexation, the deceit, the enmes, and the 
remome of all kinds, inseparable from such a life We know that 
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expenenoe of tlie world disgusts tu with it, I am Bpeakmg only 
of ths drawbacks belonging to youthful illuaiona 
Hitherto the young man has uved in the bosom of his family and 
his fnends, and nas been the sole object of their care, what a change 
to enter all at once into a region where he counts for so httle, to 
fiad himself plunged into another sphere, he who has been so long 
t'le centre of his own What insults, what humihation, must he 
endure, before he loses among strangers the ideas of his own im- 
portance which have been formed and nourished among his own 
people ' As a child everything gave way to him, everylxidy flocked 
to him, as a young man he must give place to every one, or if he 
preserves ever so little of hia former airs, what harsh lessons will 
bring him to himself Accustomed to get everything he wants 
Without any difficulty, his wants are many, and he feels continual 
privations He is tempted by everything that flatters him, what 
others have, he must nave t^, he covets everything, he envies 
every one, he would always be master He is devoured by vamty, 
h^ young heart is enflamod by unbridled passions, jealousy and 
hatred among the lest, all these violent passions burst out at once, 
their sting rankles in him in the busy world, they return with him 
at rught, he comes back di^satisfled with himself, with others, he 
falls asleep among a thousand foolish schemes disturbed by a 
thousand fancies, and his pnde shows him even in his dreams those 
fancied pleasures, he is tormented by a desire which will never be 
satisfied So much for your pupil, let us turn to mine 

If the first thing to make an impression on him is something 
sorrowful his first return to himself is a feeling of pleasure When 
he sees how many ills he has escaped he thinks he is happier than 
he fancied He shares the sufienng of his fellow-creatures, but 
he shares it of his oik n free will and finds pleasure in it He enjoys 
at once the pity ho feels for their woes and the joy of being exempt 
from them, he feels in himself that state of vigour which projects 
US beyond ouiselves, and bids us carry elsewhere the superfluous 
activity of our well-being To pity another’s woes we must indeed 
know them, but ve need nob feel them When we have sufiered, 
when V e are in fear of sufienng, we pity those who sulier, bub when 
we suffer ourselves, we pity none but ourselves But if all of us, 
being subject ourselves to the ills of life, only bestow upon others 
the sensibility we do not actually require for ourselves, it follows 
that pity must be a very pleasant feeling, since it speaks on our 
behalf, and, on the other hand, a hard-hearted man is always 
unhappy, since the state of his heart leaves him no superfluous 
sensibility to bestow on the sufferings of others 

We are too apt to judge of happiness by appearances, we suppooe 
it is to be found m the most unlikely pl^es, we seek for it where it 
cannot possibly be, mir th u & very doubtful mdication of its 
presence A merry man is often a wretch who is trying to deceive 
others and distract himaalf The men who are jovial, deadly, and 
oontented at their club are almost al\^ay8 gloomy grumblers at 
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home, and their aerranta have to pay for the omuaement th^ give 
among their fnenda. True contentment is neither merry nor 
noisy, we ore jealous of so aweet a sentiznent, when we enjoy it we 
think about it, we delight m it for fear it should escape 11s A 
really happy man says little and laughs hbtle, he hugs his happiness, 
so to spe^, to his heart Noisy games, violent delight, conceal 
the disappointment of satiety But melancholy is the friend of 
pleasure, tears and pity attend our sweetest enjoyment, and great 
joys call for tears rather than laughter 

If at first the number and variety of our amusements seem to 
contnbute to our happiness, if at first the even tenor of a quiet 
life seems tedious, when we look at it more closely we discover that 
the pleasantest habit of mind consiata m a moderate enjoyment 
which leaves little scope for desire and aversion The unrest of 
passion causes curiosity and fickleness, the emptiness of noisy 
pleasures causes weariness We never weary of our state when we 
know none more delightful Savages suffer less than other men 
from cunosity and from tedium, everything is the same to them 
— themselves, not their possessions — and they are never weary 
The man of the world almost always wears a mask He is 
scarcely ever himself and is almost a stranger to himself, he is 
ill at ease tv hen he is forced into his own company Not what he 
IS, but what he seems, is all he cares for 

I cannot help picturing in the countenance of the young man I 
have juat spoken of an indefinable but unpleasant impertinence, 
smoothness, and affectation, which is repulsive to a plain man, and 
in the countenance of my pupil a simple and interesting ex- 
pression which indicates the real contentment and the calm of his 
mmd, an expression which inspires respect and confidence, and 
seems only to await the establishment of friendly relations to 
bestow his own confidence m return It is thought that the 
expression la merely the development of certain features designed 
by nature For my own part I think that over and above this 
development a man’s face is shaped, all unconsciously, by the 
frequent and habitufl innuonce of certain affections of the heart 
These affections aic shown on the face, there is nothing more 
certain, and when they become habitual, they must surely leave 
lasting traces Tins is why 1 think the expression shows the 
character, and that we can sometimes read one another without 
seeking mysterious explanations in powers we do not possess 

A child has only two distinct feelings, joy and sorrow, be laughs 
or he cries, he knows do middle course, and he is constantly passing 
from one extreme to the other On account of those perpetual 
changes there is no lasting impression on the face, and no expression; 
but when the child is older and more sensitive, his feelings are 
keener or more permanent, and these deeper impressions leave 
traces more diffi cult, to erase, and the habitual state of the feelings 
has an effect on the features which in course of time becomes in- 
effaceable Still it IS not unoommon to meet with men whose 
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expreeflioD vanes vith tbeir age I have met with severalp and I 
have always found that those whom I could observe and follow 
had also changed their habitual temper This one observation 
thoroughly confirmed would seem to me decisive, and it is not out of 
place m a treatise on education, where it is a matter of importance, 
that we should learn to judge the feelings of the heart by external 
signs 

I do not know whether my young man will be any the less amiable 
for not having learnt to copy conventional manners and to feign 
sentiments which are nub his own, that does not concern me at 
present, I only know he will be more afiectionate, and I find it 
difficult to believe that he, who cares for nobody but himself, can 
30 far disguise his true feelings as to please as readily as he who 
finds fresh happiness for him'^elf in his affection for others But 
with regT.rd to this feeling of hnj'fineas, I think 1 have said enough 
already for the guidance of an> sensible reader, and to show that 
1 have not contuidicted myself 

1 return l-u my sutem, and 1 say, when the critical age approaches, 
present to young people Bpectaclaa which restrain rather than excite 
them, put off their dawning imagination with objecta which, far 
from inllaming their senses put a check to their activity Remove 
them from great cities, i\here the daunting attire and the boldness 
of the women hasten and anticipate the Leaching of nature, where 
eveiythinc prosenta to their view jdeasures of which they should 
know nothing till they are of an age to choose for themselves Bring 
them back to their eaily home, where rural simplicity allows the 
passious of their age to develop more slowly, or if their taste for 
the arts keeps them in town, guard them by means of this very taste 
from a dangerous idleness Choose carefully their company, their 
occupations, and their pleasures, show them nothing but modest 
and pathetic pictures whuh are touching but not seductive, and 
Douiish their sensibility without stimulating their senses Remember 
also, that the danger of excess is not confined to any one place, 
and that immoderate passions always do irreparable damage You 
need not make your pupil a sick-oiirse or a Brother of Pity, you 
need not distress him by the perpetual sight of pain and suffering, 
you need not take him from one hospital to another, from the 
gallows to the prison He must be softened, not hardened, by the 
sight of human misery When we have seen a sight it ceases to 
impress us, u^e is second nature, what is always before our eyes no 
longer appeals to the imagination, and it is only through the 
imaginatiDn that we can feel the sorrows of others, this js why 
pnesba and doctors who are always beholding death and suffering 
become so hardened Let your pupil therefore know something of 
the lot of man and the woes of lua fellow-creatures, but let him not 
see them too often A single thing, carefully selected and shown 
at the right time, will fill him with pity and set him thinking for a 
month His opimon about anything depends not so much on what he 
sees, but on how it reacts on hunselfp and his lasting impression of 
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any object depends less on the objeot itself than on the point of 
VMW from which he regards it by a spanng use of examples, 

lesBOUs, and picturea, you may blunt the stmg of sense and delay 
nature while following her own lead. 

As he acquires knowledge, choose what ideas he shall attach to 
It, as his passions awake, select scenes calculated to repress them 
A veteran, as distmguished for bis character as for his courage, once 
told me that in early youth his father, a sensible man but extremely 
pious, observed that through his growing sensibility he was attracted 
by women, and spared no pains to restrain him, but at last when, in 
spite of all his caie, his son was about to escape from his oontiol, 
he decided to take him to a hospital, and, without telhng him what 
bo expect, he introduced him into a room where a number of wretched 
creatures were expiating, under a terrible treatment, the vices which 
had brought them into this plight This hideous and revolting 
spectacle mrkened the young mau Miserable libertine,” said his 
father vehemently, “ begone, follow your vile taUes, you will 
soon be only too glad to be admitted to this ward, and a victim to 
the most shameful sufferings, you will compel your father to thank 
God when you are dead ” 

Tneee few words, together with the striking spectacle he beheld, 
made an impression on the young man which could never be effaced 
Compelled by his profession 'to pass his youth in garrison, he pre> 
ferred to face all the jests of his comrades rather than to share their 
evjl ways ” 1 have been a man,** be said to me, ” 1 have had my 
weaknesses, but even to the present day the sight of a harlot 
inspires me witli horror ” Say little to your pupil, bub choose time, 
place, and people , then rely on concrete examples for your teaching, 
and be sure it will bake effect 

The way childhood is spent is no great matter, the evil which 
may find its way is not irremediable, and the good which may spring 
up might come later Bub it is not so in those early years when a 
youth really begins to live This time is never long enough for 
what there is to be done, and its importance demands unceasing 
attention, this is why I lay so much stress on the art of prolonging 
it One of the best rules of good farming is bo keep things back os 
much as possible Let your progress also be slow and sure, prevent 
the youth from becoming a man all at once While the body is 
growing the spinta destined to give vigour to the blood and strength 
to the muscles are in process of formation and elaboration If you 
turn them into another channel, and permit that strength which 
should have gone to the perfecting of one person to go to the 
making of another, both remain m a state of weakness and the 
work of nature is unfinished The workings of the mind, m then 
turn, are affected by this change, and the mind, as sickly as the body, 
functions languidly and feebly Length and strength of limb are 
nob the same thing u courage or genius, and I grant that strength 
of mind does not always accompany strength of body, when the 
means of conueotion between the two are otherwise faulty But 
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however well planned they may be, they will always work feebly 
if for motive power they depend upon an exhausted, impoverished 
supply of blood, deprived of the sut^ianoe which gives strength and 
elasticity to all the eprmga of the machinery There is generally 
more vigour of mind to be found among men whose early years 
have been preserved from precocious vice, than among those whose 
evil living has begun at the earliest opportunity, and this is no 
doubt the reason why nations whose morals are pure are generally 
superior in sense and courage to those whose morals are bad The 
latter shine only through I know not what small and triiling 
qualities, which they call wit, sagacity, cunning, but those gieat 
and noble features of goodness and reason, by which a man is 
distinguished and honoured through good deeds, virtues, really 
useful efiorbs, arc scarcely to be found except among the nations 
whose morals are pure 

Teachers complain that the energy of this age makes their pupils 
unruly, I see that it is so, but are not they themselves to blame? 
When once they have let this energy How through the channel of the 
senses, do they not know that they cannot change lU course? Will 
the long and dreary sermons of the pedant efface from the mmd of 
hia scholar the thoughts of pleasure when once they have found an 
entrance, ivill they binisb from liis heart the desires by which it 
IS tormented, will they chill the heat of a passion whose meamng 
the scholar realises ? Will not the pupil be roused to anger by the 
obstacles opposed to the only kind of happiness of which he has 
any notion 7 Andiu iJie harsh law imposed upon him before he can 
understand it, what will he see but the caprice and liatred of a man 
who IS trying to torment him? Is it strange tlut he rebels and 
lidles you too ? 

I know very well that if one is ea^y going one may be tolerated, 
and one may kec]) up a show of authoiity But I fail to see the uae 
of an authority over the pupil which is only maintained by foment- 
ing tlio vices It ought to repress, it is like attempUng to soothe a 
hery steed by making it leap over a precipice 

J^or from being a hiiidrancn to education, tins entliusuism of 
adolescence is its crown and i oping stone, thu it n that gives you 
a hold on the youth’s lieait wheu he is no longer weaker than you 
HiS hrst affections are the reins by which you control hi5 move- 
ments, he was free, and now I behold him in your power So long 
os he loved nothing, he was independent of everything but himself 
and lus own neceasitieB, ofi soon as he loves, he is dependent on his 
affections Thus the first ties which umte him to his species are 
already formed When you direct his increasing sensibility in this 
direction, do not expect that it will at once iiicliide all men, and that 
the word “mankind” will have any meaning for him Not so, 
this sensibility will at first confine itself to those hko ImnseJt, and 
these will not he strangers to him, but those he knows, tho^e whom 
habit has made dear to him or necessary to him, those who are 
evidently thinking and feeling as he does, those whom ho perceives 
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to be exposed to the paioa he haa endured, those who enjoy the 
pleasures he has enjoyed, m a word, those who are so like himself 
that he is the more disposed to self-love. It is only after lonp; 
training, after much consideration as to his own feelings and the 
feelings he observes in others, that he will be able to generalise his 
individual notions under the abstract idea of humanity, and add 
to his individual adections those which may identify him with the 
race 

When he becomes capable of affection, he becomes aware of the 
affection of others,* and he is on the lookout for the signs of that 
affection Do you not see how you will acquire a fresh hold on him T 
What bands have you bound about his heart while he was yet 
unaware of them I What will he feel, when he beholds himself and 
sees what you have done for him, when he can compare himself 
with other youths, and other tutors with youl I eay, “ When he 
sees it,” but beware lest you tell him of it, if you tell him he will 
not perceive it If you claim his obedience in return for the care 
bestowed upon him, he will think you have over-reached him ; he 
will see that while you profess to have cared for him without reward, 
you meant to saddle him with a debt and to bind him to a bargain 
which he never made In vain you will add that what you demand 
IS for his own good, you demand it, and you demand it in virtue of 
what you have done without his consent When a man down on 
hiB luck accepts the shilling which the sergeant professes to give 
him, and finds he has enlisted without knowing what lie was about, 
you protest against the injustice, is it not still more unjust to 
demand from your pupil the price of care which he has nut even 
accepted ’ 

Ingratitude would be rarer if kindness were less often the invest- 
ment of a usurer We love those who have done us a kiudness, 
what a natural feeling* Ingratitude is not to be found in the heart 
of man, but self-interast is there, those who are ungrateful for 
benefits received are fewer than those who do a kindness for their 
own ends If you sell me your gifts, I will haggle over the price, 
but if you pretend to give, in order to sell later on at your own price, 
voii are guilty of fraud, it is the free gift vdiii h is beyond jirice 
The heart is u law to itself, if you try to bind it, I'ou lose it, give it 
its liberty, and you make it your own 

When the fisherman baits his line, the fish come round him 
intliout suspicion, but when they are caught on the hook concealed 
in the bait, they feel the line tigliten and they try to escape Is 
the fisherman a benefactor? Is the fish ungrateful? Do we find 
a man forgotten by his benefactor, unmindful of that benefactor? 
On the contrary, he delights to speak of him, ho cannot think of him 

' AHection may be unrequited, not so friendship Friendship is a 
bargaiiij a contract like any other, though a tiargain more sacred than the 
rest The word ” friend ” has no other correlaLion Any man who is not 
the friend of his friend is undoubtedly a rascal, for one can only obtam 
friendship by giving it, or pretending to give it 
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withont emotion, if he gete a chance of showing him, by Borne 
unexpected service, that he remembers what he did for him, how 
delighted he is to satisfy his gratitude what a pleasure it is to earn 
the gratitude of his benefactor How delightful to say, “ It is my 
turn DOW This is indeed the teaching of nature, a good deed 
never caused ingratitude 

If therefore gratitude is a natural feeling, and you do not destroy 
its effects by ynur blunders, bo sure your pupil, as lie begins to 
understand the value of your rare for him, will be grateful for it, 
provided you liave not put a pnee upon it, and this will give you 
an authonty over his heait which nothing can overthrow But 
beware of losing this advantage befnie it is really yours, beware of 
insisting on 3 ^our own impoitance Boast of your services and they 
become intolerable, forget them and they will not be forgotten 
UutiJ the time comes to treat him aa a man let there be no question 
of his duty to you, but his duty to himself Let him have his 
freedom if 3 uu W'ould make him docile, hide yourself so that he 
may seek yipu, raise his heart to the noble sentiment of gTatitiide 
by onW Hptaking of his own interest Until he was able Ui under- 
stand 1 would not have him told that what was done was for his good, 
he would only have understood such word*’ to mean that you were 
dependent on him and he would merely have made you hia servant 
But now that he is bogmning to feel what love i^, he also knows 
what a tender affection may bind a man to what he loves, and in 
the 7cal mIucIi keeps you busy on his account, he now sees not the 
bonds of a slave, but the affection of a fnend Kow Uiotb is nothing 
which cariieg so much weight with the human heart a,9 the voice of 
friendship recognised as such, tor we know that iL never spooks 
but for uur good Wo may think our friend is mist-aken, but we 
never bdieve ho is deceiving us We may r^jtet hia advice now 
and then, but wo never biorn it 

We have reached the mural order at last, we have just taken the 
second hlep towards manhood If this were the place fur it, I would 
try to show how the first inipuKes of the heart give n^e to the first 
stirrings of conscience, and liow from the fivJings of love and hatred 
bpnng the first notions of good and evil 1 would show that justice 
and kindnesfci are no mere abstract terms, no mere moral conceptions 
framed by the undersl Hiding, but true affentiona of the heart 
enlighten^ by reason, the natural outcome of our pninitive 
affections, that by reiLson alone, unaided by conscience, we cannot 
astiiblish any natural law, and that all natural right is a vain dream 
if it dues not rc-it upon some mitinotivo need of tho human heart 1 

* The precept " Dn unto others as you wonld have them do unto you ” 
has no true (ounditinn but tbjt of conscience and feeling, for what valid 
reason is there why I, being myself, should do what I would do if I were 
some one else tspecully when 1 am morallv certain I never shall find 
myself m cxicUy the same case and who will answer for it that if I 
faithfullj follow out this maMm 1 shall get others to follow it with regard 
to me'? The wicked takes advantage both of the uprightness of the just 
and of his own injustice, he will gladly have everybody just but himself 
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But I do not think it la my buamess at present to prepare treatises 
on metaphysics and morals, nor courses of study of any kind what- 
soever, it 16 enough if 1 indicate the order and development of our 
feelings and our knowledge in relation to our growth Others will 
perhaps work out what 1 have here merely indicated 

Hitherto my Hmile has thought only of himself, so his first glance 
at his equals leads him to compare himself with them, and the first 
feeling excited by this comparison is the desire to be first It is 
here that self-love is transformed into selfisliness, and tins is the 
starting point of all the passions which spring from selfishness 
But to determine whether the passiuns by which his life will be 
governed shall be humane and gentle or liarrih and cruel, whether 
they shall be the passions of benevolence and pity or those of envy 
and covetouanetiS wa must know what he believes hia place among 
men bo be, and what sort of obstacles he expects to have to over- 
come in Older to atl/iui hi the poaiUon he seeks 

To guide him in this inquiry, after we have shown him men by 
means 0/ the accidents common to the species, we must now show 
Ijini them by means of their difforenccs Tlub la the time for 
iibtimating inequj.lit3^ natural and civil, and for the scheme of the 
whole social ardor 

Society must be studied in the mdmdual and the individual in 
society, those who desire to treat pohlios and morals apart from 
one another will never undersfind either By conhning ourselves 
at lirat to the primitive lelations, we see how men should be 
influenced by them and wliat passions should spnng from them, 
we see that it is in proportion to the development of thcje passions 
that a man’s relations with otheis expand or contract Jt is not 
so much atiength of arm as moderation of spirit which makes men 
free and independent The man whose ivants are few is dependent 
on but few people, but those who constantly confound our vain 
desires wnth our bodily needs, those who have made these needs the 
basis of human society, are continually mistaking effects for causes, 
and the\ Jiave on]3'’ ( onfujaed themselves by their own reasoning 

Since It IS impobBiblc in the stato of nature that the difference 
between man and mao should he great enough to make one 
dependent on another, there is in fact in this state of nature an 
actual and indestructible equality In the civil state there is a 
vain and chiuieiiral equality of right, the meann intended for ita 
maintenance, tliemselves seive to cieatroy it, and the power of the 

This bargain, whatever \oa may sa\ , is not greatly to the advintage of the 
]ust but if the enthusiasm of an overflowing heart idtnlifies me with 
my fellow-creature, if I U c\, so to speak, that 1 will not let him sutler lest 
I should suffer too, I cart for him btc lu^ie 1 care for mystlf, and the 
reason of the precept is found in nature hersilf, which inspires me with 
the desire for iny own welfare wherever I may be From this 1 conclude 
that it IS false to say that the precepts of natural law are based on reason 
only , they have a firmer and more solid foundation The love of others, 
spriDCTng from self love, is the source of human justice The whole of 
morality is summed up m the gospel la this su mm ary of the law 
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oommumby, added to the power of the Btrongest for the oppreaBion 
of the weak, disturbs the sort of equilibnum which nature has estab- 
lished between them ^ From this first contradiction spring all the 
other contiadictions between the real and the ap]Darent, which are 
to be found in the civiJ order The many will alwa;ya be sacrificed to 
the few, the common weal to private interest, those specious words- — 
justice and subordination — will always serve as the tools of violence 
and the weapons of injustice, hence it follows that the higher classes 
which claim to be useful to the rest arc really only seeking their own 
welfaie at the expenfae of others, from this we may judge how much 
consideration is due to them according to right and justice it 
remains to bo seen if the rank to which they have attained is more 
favourable to tlicir own happiness to know what opimon each one 
of us should form with icgard to hia own lot Tina is the study 
with which we oio now concerned, but to do it thoroughly >ve must 
begin with a knowledge of the human heart 

If it wore only a question of showing young people man in his 
mask, there would bo no need to point him out, anti he would always 
bo before their eyes, but since the mask is not the man, and since 
they must not bo ltd away by its specious appearance, when you 
paint men for your scholar, p.unt them as they are, not that he may 
Late them, but that ho mav pity them and have no wish to be like 
them In uiy opinion that is the most reasonable viow a man can 
hold with regard to bis fellow -men 

With this object in view we must take the opposite way from 
that hilherto followed, and instruc I the youth rather through the 
expe'icnce of others than throuch hi? own If men deceive him he 
will hate them, but if, wlule they treat him with lespect, he sn s 
them deceiving each oth(‘r, he will pity them “ The spectacle of 
the world,” jaid thagui as, “ is like the Olympic gamei, , sumeaie 
buying and selling and thmk only of their gains, others take an 
active part and etnvo for glory, otheis, ana the c not the worst, 
aie content to be lookcia on ” 

I would have you so chut ‘•c the company of a youth that he 
should think well of those among whom lie lives, and 1 would have 
ou so teach him to know the wuiJcl that he shoL^d think ill of all 
that takes place in it Let him know that man is by nature good, 
lot liun feel iL, let luiu judge his ncighboui by himself, but let him 
see how men are depraved and perverted by society, let him find 
the source of all then vices in tlieu pretonceived opnijons, let him 
bo disposed to respect the indnidu.il but to despise the multitude, 
let him see that all men wear almost tue same mask, but let him also 
know that some laces aic fairer than the mask that conceals them 

It must be admitted that tins method lias its drawbacks, and it 
IS not easy to carry it out, tor if he becomes too soon engrossed 
in watching other people, if you tram him to mark too closely the 

’ The universal spirit of the laws of e\ery country is always to take the 
part oi the strung against the weak, and the part of him who has agamst 
nun who has not, this defect is mtvitable, and there is no exception, to it 
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ActioEis of others, you will make him spiteful and satincaJ, quick and 
decided in his judgments of othera, he will find a hateful pleasure in 
seekmg bad motives, and will fail to Bee the good even in that which 
IS really good He will, at least, get used to the sight of vice, he 
will behold the wicked without horror, just as we get used to seeing 
the wretched without pity Soon the perversity of mankind will 
be not so much a warning as an excuse, he will say, Man is made 
so,’’ and he will have no wish to be different from the lest 

But if you wish to teach him theoretically to make him acquainted, 
not only with the heart of man, but also with the application of the 
external causes which turn our inclinations into vices, when you 
thus transport him all at once from the objects of sense to the objects 
of reason, you employ a system of metaphysics which he u not in a 
position to unfloistaud, you fall back into the enoi, so carefully 
avoided hitherto, of giving him leisons which are like lessons, of 
substituting in his mind the axpciience and the authority of the 
master for hia own experience and the development of his oivn 
reason 

To remove these two obstacles at once, and to bnng the human 
heart within his reach without nak of spoiling his own, 1 would show 
him men from afar, in other times or in other places, so that he mav 
behold the scene but cannot take part in it Tins is the time for 
history, with its help he will read the hearta of men wiLhout any 
lessons m philosophy, with its help he will view them os a mere 
spectator, dispassionate and without prejudice, he will view them 
os their judge, nut as their accomplice or tncir accuser 

To know men you mu^A behold their actions In society we hear 
them talk, they show then words and hide their deeds, bul in 
history the veil is drawn aside, and they are judged by their du'ds 
Their 8a3ings even help us to understand them, fur compaimg 
what they say and what they do, w© see not only what they are but 
what they would appear, the more they disguise themselves the 
more thoroughly they stand revealed 

Unluckily this study has its dangers, its drawbacks of several 
kinds It is difhcnlb to adopt a point of view which will enable one 
to judge one’s fellow-cieatures fairly It is one of the ( luef delects 
of hislor}’ to paint men’s evil deeds rather than their good ones, 
it IS revolutions and catastrophes that make history inteiesting, 
so long as a nation grows and prospers quietly in the tranquillity 
of a peaceful government, history says nothing, she only begins to 
speak of nations when, no longer able to be self sulhciiig, they 
interfere with their neigiibours’ business, or allow their neighbours 
to Interfere with their own, history only makes them famous when 
they are on the downward patU, all our histones begin where they 
ought to end We have very accurate accounts of declimng nations, 
what we lock is the history of those nations which are multipl3ring, 
they are so happy and so good that history has nothing to tell us of 
them, and we see indeed m our own times that the most successful 
governments are least talked of We only hear what is bad, the 
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good ifl scarcely mentioned. Only the mcked become famous, the 
good are forgotten or laughed to scorn, and thuB history, like 
philosophy, IS for ever slandenng mankind 

Moreover, it is inevitable that the facta descnbed in history should 
not give an exact picture of what really happened, they are trans- 
formed in the brain of the historian, they are moulded by his interests 
and coloured by his prejudices Who can place the reader precisely 
m a position to see the event as it really happened 7 Ignorance or 
])artiality disgui'^es everything What a different impression may 
be given ineiely by expanding or contracting the circumstances 
of the case without altering a single historical incident The same 
object may be seen from several points of view, and it uilJ hardly 
seem the same thing, yet theic has been no change except in the eye 
that bf holds it Do you indeed do honour to truth when what 
you tell me is a genuine fact, but you make it appear something quite 
different’' A tree more or less, a rock to the riirht or to the left 
a. cloud of dust raided the wind, how often have the'^e decided 
the rc:iult «<f a battle without any one knowing it? Does that 
prevent hiaLory from telling you the cause of defeat or victory with 
aa much assurance as if she had been on the Bpf)t’ But what are 
the fads to me, w^hilo I am ignonmi of their causes, and what lessons 
can I diaw from an event, whose true cause ls unknown to me’ 
The histonan indeed gives me a reason but he invents it, and 
ciiticiam ilself, of wIik ti wc liear so much is only the art of guessing 
the art of choosing fiom among sevual lies, the lie that is most 
like truth 

Have >ou ever read Cleopatra or r<ist,andra or any books of the 
kind’ The author selects some well-known event, he then adapts 
it to hia purjioae, adori.b it with delails of his own invention, with 
people who never exi'-ted, wiUi imaijinary portraits, Ihus he pilt^^ 
tctioii on h( tion to lend a charm to Ins story 1 see little difference 
between such romances and your hi^itotio^, unlesa it la th it the 
novelist draw'S iiioit on Ins own ini.iginatioij, wiule the histonan 
blaviahly copies what an(»ther has imagined, I will aho adm^t, if 
you please tJi it the novtiu't has some monil purjJOho good or bad, 
about which the historian scantly roncerns hiin^clf 

You will t-ell n'e that accuiacy in histoiy id of less interest than 
a. true picture of men and manners, piovidcd the Iniiiiriu heart is 
tiuly pcnlrayed, it matters little ihat o\ents should be accurately 
recoided, for alter aU you say, what does it matter bo us whab 
1 apponed two thousand years ago’ You are right if the portraits 
are indeed truU gi\en according to nature, but if the mc^el is to 
bo found for the most j)art in the historian s imagination, are you 
not tilling into the very error you intended to avoid, and surrender- 
ing to the authoiit\ of the hisUuian what you would not yield to 
the authority c»f the teacher’ It my pupil is merely to see fancy 
pictures, I would rather draw them myself, they will, at least be 
DotteL suited to him 

The worst hisLonans for a youth arc those who give their opinions 
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Facta! Facta ^ and let him decide for himaelf, this is how he will 
learn to know mankind If he is always directed by the opininn 
of the author, he is only seeing through the eyes of another person, 
and when those eyes are no longer at his disposal he can sea nothing 

I leave modem history on one side, not only because it has no 
character and all our people are alike, but because our hii,torians, 
wholly taken up with effect, think of nothing but highly colcuued 
portraits, ^hich often represent nothing i The old histoiiana 
generally give fewer portraits and bring more intelligence and 
common sense to tbeir judgments, but even among them there is 
plenty of scope for choice, and you must not begin with the wisest 
but ^\itb the aimpleat I would not put l^olybiua or Sallust into 
the hands of a youth, Tacitus is the author of the old, young men 
cannot understand him, you must learn to see in human actions 
the simplest features of the heart of man before you try to sound 
itfl depths You mii«t bo able to read tacts clearly before you begin 
bo study maxims Philosophy in the form of maxims is only fit 
for the experienced Youth should never deal with the general, 
all its teaclung should deal with individual instances 

To my mind Thucydides is the true model of historians He 
relates facta without giving his opinion, but he omits no circum- 
stance adapted to make us judge tor ourselves He puts everything 
that he relates before his readei, far from interposing between the 
facta uud the readers, he cent eals himself, we seem not to read but 
to see Unfortunately he speaks of nothing but war, and in his 
stonea we only see the least instiuctive pirt of the world, that is 
‘0 say the battles The virtues and delects of the Retreat of the 
d’en Thousand and the Commentaries of Caesar are almost the same 
The kiudiy HciucIulus, without po’*traits, without maxims, yet 
flowing, simple, full of details cilculatcd to delight and interest in 
the highest degree, would be perhaps the best historian if these 
very details did not often degenerate into childish folly, better 
adapted bo spoil the taste of youth than to form it, we need dis- 
cretion before we can read him I say notliirg of Livy, Ins turn 
will come, but ho la a statef^man, a rhetonciaii, he la eveiything 
which IS unsuitable for a youth 

Histoiy in general is lacking because it only takes note of striking 
and cleaily marked facta which may be fixed by names, places, and 
dates, but the slow evolution of these facts, which cannot be 
defimtely noted in this way, still remains unknown We often 
find in some battle, lost or won, the ostensible cause of a revolution 
which was inevitable before this b.i.ttle took place War only makes 
mamfest events already determined by moral causes, which few 
histonans can perceive 

The philosophic spirit has turned the thoughts of many of the 
historians ot our times in this direction, but I doubt whether truth 

'Take, for instance, Guicciardini, Streda, Solis, Machiavelli, and some- 
times even De Thou himself Vertot is almost the only one who knows 
how to describe without giving fancy portraits 
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hflA profited by their laboore The rage for ayetezna has got poaaes< 
fiioD of all alike, no one seeks to see things as they ore, but only as 
they agree with his system 

Add to ail these considerations the fact that history shows us 
Eiotions rather than men, because she only seizes men at certain 
chosen times in full dress, she only portrays the statesman when 
he is prepared to be seen, she does not follow him to his home, to 
his study, among his family and hiS friends, she only shows him 
111 state it IS bis clothes rather than himself that she describes 

I would prefer to begin the study of the human heart with reading 
the bves of individuals, for then the man hides himself m vain, 
the historian follows him everywhere, he never gives him a 
moment's grace nor any corner where he can escape the piercing 
eye of the spectator, and when he tbinlis he is concealing himself, 
then it is that the wnber shows him up most plainly 

“Those who write lives/* says Montaigne, “in so far as they 
delight more in ideas than m events, more in that which comes 
from within than ..n that which comes from without, these are the 
writers I prefer, for this reason Plutarch is in every way the man 
for me ” 

It 13 true that the genius of men in groups or nations is very 
dilioient from the character of the individual man, and that we 
have a very imperlcct knowledge of the human heart if we do not 
.dso examine it m crowds, but it is none the less tiue that to judge 
of men WG must study the individual man, and that he who had 
i perfect knowledge of tlie inchuations of each individual might 
lorfsce nil their combined effects in the body of the nation 

Wi) must go back again to tho ancients, foi the leasons already 
stated, aud also because all the details common and familiar, but 
true and churaclerisLic, are banished by modern stylists, so that 
men are as much tucked out by our iiiudein authors in their private 
life as in public Propriety, no less stiict in literature than in life, 
no longer permits us to ^ay anything in public w’hich we might not 
do in public, and as we may only show the man dressed up for Ins 
part, vve nivci a man m our books any more than we do on tho 
sLige The lives of kings may be written a hundred times, but to 
no purp('U’ we shall never have another Suetonius 

Tho evcellence of Plutaich consiste in these very details which we 
are no lunger permitted to describe With inmiitable grace he 
Juanita the great man in httlo things, and he is so happy in the choice 
ol his iiibt inces that a word, a smile, a gesture, will viften suffice to 
indicate Lhc uatuje of his hero With a jest Hannibal cheers his 
frighlLiicd soldiers, and leads them laughing to the battle wfuch will 
lay Italy at Ins feet, Agesilaus ridmg on a stick makes me love the 
conqueior of ihe great king, Opaar passing through a poor village 
and chatling with his friends unconsciously betrays the traitor who 
professed that lie only wished to be Pompey*s equal Alexander 
swallows a diaught without a word — it is the finest moment m his 
Jifo, Aristides writes his own name on the shell aud so justifies fi^ 
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title, PhilopcBmen, hie mantle laid aside, chops firewood in the 
kitchen of hjs host Thia is the true art of portraiture Our 
poBibion does not show itself m oiir features, nor our character in 
our great deeds, it is tnBea that show what we really are What 
IS done in public is either too commonplace or too artificial, and 
uur modern authors are almost too grand to tell us anything 
else 

M de Turenne was undoubtedly one of the greatest men of the 
last century They have had the courage to make his life intere^’t- 
ing by the little details which make us know and love him, but 
how many details have they felt obliged to omit which might have 
mEide us know and love him better still’ I will only quote one 
which I have on good authority, one v hich Plutarch would never 
have omitted, and one which Ramsai would never have inserted 
had ho been acquainted mth it 

On a hot summer’s day Viscount Turenne in a little white vest 
and nightcap was standing at the window of his antechamber, 
one of his men came up and, misled by the dress, took him 
for one of the kitchen lads whom he know He crept up 
behind him and smacked him with no light hand The man 
he struck turned rnimd hastily The valet saw it was his master 
nnd trembled at the sight of his face He fell on his knees 111 
desperation “ Sir, I thought it was George ” “ Well, even if 
it was George,” exclaimed Turenne rubbing the mjured part 
“ you need not have stnu k so hard ” You do not dare to say this 
you miserable writers 1 Remain for ever without humanity and 
without feeling, steel >our hard hearts in youi vile propriety, make 
yourselves contemptible through your high - mightiness But as 
for you. dear youth, when vou read this anecdote when you are 
touched by all the kindliness displayed even on the impulse of the 
moment, road also the httleupsa of this great man when it was a 
question of his name and birth Remember it was this very 
Turenne m ho always professed to yield precedence to his nephew, 
so that all men might see that this child was the head of a royal 
house Look on this picture and on that, love nature, despise 
popular prejudice, and know the man as he was 

There are few people able to iclisc what an effect surh reading 
carefully directed, vill have upon the unspoilt mind of a youth 
Weighed down by books from our earliest childhood, accustumod 
to read without thinking what we read strikes us even less because 
wo already bear in outatlves the passions and prejudices with which 
history and the lives of men are filled, all that they do strikes us 
as only natural, for we ourselves are unnatural and we judge 
others by ourselves But imagine my Emile, who has been carefully 
guarded for eighteen years with the sole object of preserving 0 light 
judgment and a healthy heart, imagine him when the curtain goes 
up costing hia eyes for the first time upon the worlds stage, or 
rather picture him behind the scenes watching the actors don their 
costumes, and counting the cords and pulleys which deceive with 
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their feigned shows the eyes of the spectators His first surprise 
wiJ] soon give place to feelings of shame and scorn of his fellow-man, 
he ivill be indignant at the sight of the whole human race deceiving 
itflclf and stooping bo this childish folly, he will gneve to see his 
brothers tearing each other limb from limb for a mere dream, and 
transforming themselves into wild beasts because they could not be 
content to be men 

Given the natural disposition of the pupil, there is no doubt that 
if the master exercises any sort of prudence or discretion in his 
choice of reading, however little ho may put him in the way of 
reflecting on the subject-matter, tins exercise will serve as a course 
in practical plulosophy, a philosophy better undersf^^od and more 
thoroughly rnaatered than ail the empty speculations with which 
the brains (jf lads are muddled in our schools After following the 
romantic scliemea of Pyf**hus, Cineaa asks him whab real good he 
would gam by the conquest of the world, which he can never enjoy 
without such great sutlennga, this only arou'^ea in us a passing 
interest os a smart saying, but JCmde -will think it a very wise 
thought, one which had already occurred to himself, and one which 
he will never forget, because there is no hostile prejudice in lii^ mind 
to prevent it sirdking lu Wlien he reads moie of the life of this 
madman, he will find that all his great plans resulted in his death 
at tho hands of a woman, and instead of admiring this pinchbeck 
heroism, what will he see in the exploits of this great captain and 
the schemes of this great statesman bub so many ^beps towards 
that unlucky tile w'hich was to bring life and scbeinos alike to a 
shameful death? 

All conquerors have not been killed all usurpers hare not failed 
m their plana, to minds imbued with vulgar prejudices many of 
them will seem happy, but he who looks below tlie surface and 
reckons men's happiness by the condition of then beaits will perceive 
their wretchedness ovcd in the midst of Lheir Buccesses, he will 
see them panting after advanccmoiit and never attaining their pnze, 
he will hnd them like those inexperienced travillera among the Alps, 
who think that every height tlio\ see is the last, who reach 
summit unh to find to their disapjtoi itment there are loftier pp .Ir.g 
beyond 

Augustus, when he had subdued his fellow-citizcns and destroyed 
his rivals iiigucd for forty years over the greatest empire that ever 
existed but all this vast power could not hinder him from beating 
hifl head against the walh, and hlhng his palace with his groans as 
he cned to Varus to restore hia slaughtered legion'^ If he had 
conquered all his foes what good would hia empty triumphs have 
done him when troubles of every kind beset his path, when his life 
was threatened by his clearest fuenJ^ and when he had to mourn 
the disgrace or death of all noar and dear to him T The wretched 
man desiied to rule the world and failed to rule his own household 
What was the result of this neglect’ He beheld 1ns nephew, his 
adopted child, his son-in law, perish in the fiower of youth, his 
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grandBon reduced to eat the stuffing of his mattress to prolong his 
wretched existence for a few hours, his daughter and his grand' 
daughter, after they had covered him with infamy, died, the one 
of hunger and want on a desert island, the other in prison by 
the hand of a common archer He himself, the last survivor of 
Ills unhappy house, found himself compelled by his own wife to 
acknowledge a monster os his heir Such was the fate of thu master 
of the world, so famous for his glory and his good fortune I cannot 
believe that any one of those wlio admire hia glory and fortune 
would accept them at the same price 

1 have taken ambition as my example, but the play of every 
human passion oilers similar lesions to any one who will study 
history to make himself wi'.e and good at the expense of those who 
ivcnt before The time h drawing near when the teaching of the 
life of Anthony will appeal more forcibly to the youLh than tlu 
life of Augustus Emile will scarcely know where he is among the 
many strange sights in his new studies, but he will know beforehand 
how to avoid the illusion of passions before they arise, and seeing 
how in all ages they have blinded men’s eyes, he will be forewarned ot 
the wav in which they may om day bhnd his own should he abandon 
lumself to them 1 Thebe lessons, 1 know, are unsuitcd to him, 
perhaps at need they may prove scanty and ill limed, but rcmcmlier 
they are not the lessons 1 wisli d to draw fiom this study To begin 
with, I had quite another end in view, and indeed, if this ])LirpuBO 
IS unfulfilled, the teacher will he to blame 

Kemembcr that, as soon as belliblineas has developed, the self 
in its relations to others is always with ub, and the youth never 
observes otheis without coming back to himself and comparing 
himself with them From the way young men are taught to oLudy 
hi'^tory I see tliat they aie tian^iotiiu d, so tt» 8])eak, into the people 
tliey behold, that you stiiii tu make a Cicero, a Trajan, or an 
Alexander of them, to dibcuurago them wdien tliey are themselves 
again, to make every one regret that he is mcrelv him&elf There 
are certain advantages in this plan which 1 do not deny, bat, so far 
cis Emile is concer'u <1 sh'iuld iL Ii i.ppen at any time when he is making 
these ( I iiup M ibcms Lhdt he wishes to be any one but himself — were 
it Scci ites 01 Cato — 1 liive failed entirely, ho who begins to regard 
hims'Jf QS a stranger vuil soon forget himself altogether 

It is not philobophcia who know must about men, llity only view 
them through the preconceived ideas of philosophy, and 1 know 
no one so prejudiced as philosophers A savage would judge us 
more sanely The plulosopher is aware of his own vices, ho is 
indignant at ours and lie says to himself, “ V\'e are all bad alike, ” 
the savage beholds us unmoved and says, “ You are mad” He 
13 right, tor no one does evil for evil’s sake My pupil la that savage, 
ynbh tins dilierencc Emile has thought more, he has compared 

^ It IS always prejudice which stirs up passion in our heart He who 
only sees what re lUy exists and only values what he knows, rarely becomes 
angry The errors of our judgment produce the warmth of our desires 
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ideas, seen our errors at oloae quarters, he is more on his guard 
against himself, and only judges of \rhat he knoivs 

It IB oui own pasBions that excite us against the passions of others, 
it IS our self-interest which makea us hate the wicked, if they did 
us no harm we should pity rather than hate them We should 
readily forgive their vices if we could perceive how their own heart 
pumshes those ncea We are aware of the offence, but we do not 
see the pumshment, the advantages are plain, the penalty is hidden 
The man who thinks he is enjoying the fruits of his vices is no less 
tormented bj them than if they hod not been successful, the object 
IS different, the anxiety is the same, in vain he displays his good 
lortune and IndcH hia lu art, in spite of himself his conduct betrays 
him, but to discern tins, oui own heart must be utterly unlike 
bis 

W e are led a-^tray by those passions which we share, we are dis- 
gu-ited by those that militate against our own interests, and with 
a want of logic dve to these very passions, we blame in others what 
is'e fain would imitate Aversion and self deception are inevitabK 
when we are foK cd to endure at another’s bands what we ourselves 
M o’jld do m his placi. 

>Vhat then is required for the jiioper study of men? A great 
wish to know .ncn, great impartiality of judgment, a heart suffi- 
cieatlv seo'^iine tu undtrbtard every human pas<iion, and calm 
enough to be free fuirn passion If there is any time in our life 
when this study is likely to be appreciated, it is thus that I have 
chosen for ^111110 , before this time men would have been strangers 
to him, later on lie would have been like them Convention, the 
effects of which he already perceives, has not yet made him its slave, 
the pasHions, whose consequences he realises, have not yet stirred his 
heart Ho ih a man, he takes an interest m his brethren, he is 
a just man and ho judges liii peers Now it is ceitain that if he 
judges them rightly he viill not want to change places with any 
one of them, fui Liu. goal of all lliur anxious etloita is the r^ult of 
prejudices which lie dues not share, and tint goal aeema to him 
a mere dream For Ins own part, he has ail he wants within his 
icach How should lie be dependent on any one when he is self- 
sufficing and free from prejudice’ strong arms, good health^ 
model atiuii, few iieexls, together with the means to satisfy those 
needs are ins hfia been brought up in complete hberty and 

servitude is the gre itest ill he understands Hu pities these miserable 
lungs, the slaves ut all who obey them, he pities these false prophets 
fettered by their emjjty lame, he pities these iich fools, martyrs 
to their own pomp, he pities the^e ostentatious voluptuaries, who 
spend their life in li'acily dullness that they may seem to enjoy its 
pleasures He would pity the lerv foe who harmed him, for he 
would discern his wretchedness beneath his cloak of spite He 

^ 1 think 1 may fairly reckon health and strength among the advantages 
he has obtained by his education, or rather among the gifts of nature 
which bis educatiuu has preser% ed for him 
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woujd Bay to himself, “ Thu man haa yielded to hu desire to hurt 
me, and thu need of his places him at my meroy ” 

One step more and our goal u attamed Selfuhness is a dangerous 
tool though a useful one, it often wounds the hand that uses it, and 
it rarely does good unmixed with evil When Emile considora his 
place among men, when he finds himself so fortunately situated, 
he will be tempted to give credit to hu own reason for the work of 
yours, and to attribute to hia own deserts what is really the result 
of hu good fortune He will say to himself, " I am wue and other 
men are fools " He will pity and despue them and will congratulate 
himself all the more heartily, and as he knows be u happier than 
they, he will think hu deserts are greater This is the fault we have 
moat to fear, for it is the most difficult to eradicate If he remained 
in this state of mind, he would have profited httle by all our care, 
and if I had to choose, I hardly know whether I would not rather 
choose the illusions of prejudice than those of pride 

Great men ora under no illusion with reajiect to their superiority, 
they see it and know it, but they are none the leas modest The 
more they have, the bettor they know what they lack They aie 
leas vam of their superiority over us than ashamed by the conscious- 
ness of their weakness, and among the good things they really 
posseas, they are too wise to pride themselves on a gift i^hioh u 
none of their getting The good man may be proud of his virtue 
for it u hu own, but what cause tor pride has the man of intellect^ 
What has Racine dune that he is not I'radon, and Builuau that he 
u not Cotm’’ 

The circumstances with which we aie cuncorned are quite different 
Let us keep to the common level 1 assumed that my pupil had 
neither surpassing gemus noi a defective understanding I chose 
him of an ordinal y nimd to show what education could do for man 
Exceptions defy all rules If, therefore, as a result of my care, Emile 
prefers hia way of living, seciag, and feeling to that of others, he 
IS light, but if he thinks because of thu that he u nobler and bettor 
born than they he u wiong, he is deceiving himself, he must be 
undeceived, or rather let us prevent the mist, ike, lest it be too late 
to correct it 

Provided a man is not mad, he can be cured of any folly but 
vanity, there is no cine for thu but exjierience, if indeed there u 
any cure for it at all, Vihen it first ajipears we can at lea-t prevent 
its further growth But do not on thu account waste yom breath 
on empty aiguments to prove to the youth that he u like other men 
and subject to the same weaknesses Make h.m feel it or he will 
never know it Thu u another instance of an exception to my own 
rules, I must voluntarily expose my pupil to every accident which 
may convince him that he u no wiser than we The adventure 
with the conjurer will be repeated again and again m different ways, 
I shall let fiatterers take advantage of him, if rash comrades diaw 
him into some perilous adventure, I will lot lum run the ruk, if he 
falls mto the hands of sharpers at the coid- table, I will abandon him 
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to them as their dupe ^ I 'nill let them flatter him, pluck him, aud 
rob him, and ^hen having sucked him dry they turn and mock 
him, 1 will even thank them to his face for the l^sons they have 
been good enough to gi\e him The only snares from which I will 
guard him with my utmost care are the wiles of wanton women 
The only precaution 1 shall take will be to share all the dangers 
I let him run, and all the insults I let him receive I will bear 
everything m failenrc, without a murmur or reproach, without a 
word to him, and be sure that if tliifa wise conduct la faithfully 
adhered to, w'liat lie sees me enduie on liia account will make more 
impreasion on hi^ heart than what he himself sufltrs 

I cannot refrain at this point from drawing attention to the 
sham dignity of tutors, who fuohshlv jiretend to be wise, who dis- 
courage their pupils by always professing to treat them as children, 
^nd by emphascsiiig the difference between themselves and their 
acbolars in every Lliiiig they do Fai hum damping their youthful 
spinta in Una fashion, spare no etioit to stimulate their courage, 
that they may bn orne your equals, treat them as such already, and 
if they cannot iwe to your level, do not hcrv.ple to come down to 
theirs Without being ashamed of it Kcmembcr that >our honour 
IS no longer in your own kc(j)ing but in your prpiJ's Share his 
faults thdL you rn iv conect them, bear Ins disgiace that you may 
wipe it out, f(ill(i\. the example uf that brave Koman who, unable 
to tally hia fleeing buldiers, plated himself at their head, exclaiming, 
“ They do not flee, they follow their captain ^ *’ Bid this dishonour 
him ^ Not so, by sacrilicing his glory he increased it The power 
of duty, the beauty uf virtue, compel our respect in spite of all our 
foolish prejudices If I icceived a blow in the course of mv duties 
to Emile, far from avenging it 1 would boast of il, aud 1 doubt 
whether there is lu the vliolo world a man so vile as to lespcct me 
any Llie less on account 

I do not iiiUnid the pnjvil to sujiposc his master Lu be as ignorant, 
or as liable to be led ustiay , as hu is himself Tins idea is all very 
well for a child who tan neither see nor compare things, who 
ihirika everything is within his reach, and only bestows his con- 
tuJence on those who know how Lo come down to his level But a 
3 oiith of Ennlc s age and sensic is no hmger eu foolish as to make this 

^ Moreover our pupil will be little lemptod bv this snare, he has so 
luaiiv lUiiust merits about him, he has never been bored in his life, and he 
scarccU knows the use of moiKV As children have been led by these 
two motives, self iiitertst and vauitv, ropues and courtesans use the same 
means lo get hold of them lattr t\h(,n \uu see Lheir greediness en- 
courij/cd bv prizes and rewards when >oa find their public performances 
at ten vears old applauded at school or college, v uu see too how at twentv 
thej will be iiiducLd to leave their purse in a gambling hell and their health 
in a wursL place \ on may saftlv vs agti that the sharpest boy in the class 
will btcuine the greatest gambler and debauchee Now tjic means which 
have not been emplovcd m cbildliuod have not the same efiect m youth 
But we must bear in mind mv constant plan and take the thing at its 
worst First 1 liy 10 prevent the vice, then 1 assume its existence m 
order to correct it 
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mistake, and it would not be desirable that he should The con- 
hdence he ought to have in hia tutor is of another kind, it should 
rest on the authonty of reason, and on supenor knowledge, 
advantages which the young man is capable of appreciating while 
he perceives how useful they are to himself Long experience has 
convinced him that hia tutor loves him, that he is a wise and good 
man who desires his happiness and knows how to procure it He 
ought to know that it is to hia own advantage to listen to hia advice 
But if the master lets himself be taken in like the disciple, he will 
lose his right to expect deference from him, and to gu’0 him 
instruction Still less should the pupil suppose that his master is 
purposely letting him fall into snares or propanng pitfalls for his 
inexperience How can we avoid these two ditiuuities? Choose 
the best and most natural means be frank and stiaightforword 
like bimself, warn him of the dangeis to which he is exposed, point 
them out plainly and sensibly, without exaggeration, without 
temper, without pedantic display, and above all without giving 
your opimuQS in the form of orders, until they have become such, 
and until this imperious tone is absolutely necessary Should he 
f.till be obstinate as he often vtiH be, leave him free to follow hia own 
choice, follow him, copy his example, and that cheerfully and 
frankly, if possible tling yourself into things, amuse yourself as 
much as he does If the consequences become too serious, you are 
at hand to prevent them and yet when this young man has beheld 
your foresight and your kindliness, will ho not be at once struck by 
the one and touched by the other 1 All his faults are bub so many 
binds with which he himself provides you to rest i am him at need 
Now under these circumatancca the great art of the master consists 
in couLioIJing events and directing his exhortations so that he may 
know befoichand when the youth will give in, and when he will 
lefufao to do so, so that all around him he may encompass him with 
the lessons of experience, and yet never let him run too great a risk 

Warn him of liH faults before he commits them, do not blame 
him when once they are committed, you would only stir his self- 
love to mutiny We learn nothing from a lesson we detest I 
know nothing more foolish than the phrase, “ I told you so ” The 
best way to make him remember what you told him is to seem to 
have forgotten it Go further than tins, and when you find him 
ashamed of having refused to beliovo you, gently smooth away the 
shame with kiiidl_) words He will indeed hold you dear when he 
sees how you iurget jour^df on In's account and how you console 
him instead of reproachiiiL' lum But if you increase his annoyance 
by your reproaches he will hate you, and will make it a rule never 
to heed you, as if bo shfiw you that he does not agree with you as 
to the value of jour opinion 

The turn you give to your consolation may itself be a lesion to 
him, ana all the more because he does not suspect it When you 
tell him, for example, that many other people have made the same 
mistakes, this is not what he waa expecting, you are admimstenng 
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oorrection under the gmse of pity, for when one thinks oneself 
better than other people it is a very mortifying excuse to console 
oneself by their example, it means that we must reahse that the 
most we can say is that they are no better than we 

The time of faults is the time for fables When we blame the 
guilty under the cover of a story wo instruct without ofiending him, 
and he then understands that the story is not untrue by means of the 
truth he finds in its application to himself The child who has 
never been deceived by flattery understands nothing of the fable 
I recently examined, but the rash youth who has just become the 
dupe of a flatterer perceives only too readily that the crow was a 
fool Thus he acquires a maxim from the fact, and the experience 
he would soon have forgotten is engraved on his mind by means of 
the fable There is no knowledge of morals which cannot be 
acquired through our own experience or that of others When 
there is danger, instead of letting him try the experiment himself, 
we have recourse to history When the risk is comparatively slight, 
it IS just as well that the youth should be exposed to it, then by 
means of the apologue the special cases with which the young man 
IS now acquainted are transformed into maxims 

It 18 not, however, my intention that these maxims should be 
explained, nor even formulated Nothing is so foolish and unwise as 
the moral at the end of most of the fables, os if tlif moral was not, 
or ought not to bo so clear in the fable itself that the reader cannot 
foil to perceive it Why then add the moral at the end, and so 
depnve him of the pleasure of discovering it for himself The art 
of teaching consists m making the pupil wish to learn But if the 
pupil IS to wish to learn his mind must not remain m such a passive 
state with regard to what you tell him that there is really nothing 
for him to do but listen to you The master’s vamty must alwaxs 
give way to the scholars, he must be able to say, 1 understand I 
see it, I am getting at it, I am learmng something One of the 
things which makes the Pantaloon in the Italiin comedies so weari- 
some IS the pains taken by him to explain to the audience the 
platitudes they understand only too well alrc,'id3f We must always 
be intelligible, but we neef not ste all there is to be said If you 
talk much you will say liUlc for at la.d no one will listen to you 
What IS the sense of the four lines at the end of La Fontaine’s fable 
of the frog who pulled herself up Is he afraid we should not under- 
stand it'’ Does this great painter need to write the names beneath 
the things he has painted ’ His morals far from generalismc 
reatnet the lesson to some extent to the examples given, and prevent 
oui ap])lying them to others Before I put the fables of this 
inimitable author into the hands of a youth, I should like to cut 
out all the conclusions with which he strives to explain what he has 
just said BO clearly and pleasantly If your pupil does not under- 
stand the fable without the explanation, he wdl not understand 
it with it 

Moieover, the fablea would require to be arranged in a more 
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cbda^tio orderp one more in agreement with the feelings and know- 
ledge of the joung adolescent Can you imagine anything so foolish 
as to follow the mere numencal order of the book without regard to 
uur requirements or our opportunities First the grasshopper, then 
the crow, then the frog, then the two mules, etc 1 am sick of these 
two mules, I remember seeing a child who was being educated for 
finance , they never let him alone, but were always insisting on the 
profession he was to follow, they made him read this fable, learn it, 
bay it, repeat it again and again without finding in it the slightest 
argument against hia future calling Not only have 1 never found 
childreu moke any real use of the fables they learn, but I have never 
found anybody who took the trouble to see (hat they made such a 
use of them The study claims to be mstruction in murals, but 
the real aim of mother and child is nothing but to set a whole party 
watohmg the child while ho recites his fables, when he is too old to 
recite them and old enough to make use of them, they are altogether 
forgotten Only men, I repeat, can learn from fables, and Eznilo 
IS now old enough to begin 

I do not moan to tell you everything, so I only mdicate the paths 
which diverge from the right way, so that you may know how to 
avoid them If you follow the road I have marked out for you, 
I think your pupil will buy bis knowledge of mankind and his 
knowledge of himself uj the cheapest maiket, you will enable him 
to behold the tricks of fortune without envying the Jot of her 
favourites, and to be content with himself without thinking himseli 
better than others You have begun by making him an actor that 
he may learn to be one of the audience, you must continue your 
task, for from the theatre things are what they seem, from the stage 
they seem what they are For the general ellect wo must get a 
distant view, for the details we must observe more olosely But 
how can a young man take part in the business of life 7 What 
right has he to be imtiated into its dark secrets 7 Hia interests are 
confined within the limits of his own pleasures, he bos no power over 
others, it is much the same as if he had no power at all Man is 
the cheapest commodity on themaikeb, and among all our important 
rights of property, the rights of the individual are always considered 
last of all 

When I see the studies of young men at the period of their greatest 
activity confined to purely speculative matterfa, while later on they 
ore suddenly plunged, without any sort of experience, into the world 
of men and affairs, it strikes me as contrary alike bo reason and to 
nature, and 1 cea^e to be Eurprised that so few men know what to 
do How strange a choice to teach us so many useless things, while 
the art of doing is never touched upon I They profess to fit us for 
society, and we are taught a.s if each of us were bo live a life of oon- 
templation m a sohbary ceil, or to discuss theories with persona 
whom they did not concern You think you are teaching your 
scholars how to live, and you teach them certain bodily contortions 
and certain forms of words without meamng 1, too, have taught 
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Emile how to live; for I have taught him to enjoy his own society 
and, more than that, to earn hiB own bread But this la not enough 
To live m the world he must know how to get on with other people, 
he must know what forces move them, he must calculate the action 
and re-oction of self-interest in civd society, he must estimate the 
results so accurately tliat he will rarely fail in his undertakings, or 
he will at least have tried m the best possible way The law does 
not allow young people to manage their own afiairs nor to dispose 
of their own jirojierty, but what would be the use of these pre- 
cautions if they never gained any experience until they were of age 
They would have gamed nothing by the delay, and would have no 
more expeiience at five-and twenty than at fifteen No doubt we 
must take precautions, so that a youth, blinded by ignoiance or 
misled by passion, may not hurt himself, but at any age there are 
opportumties when deeds of kindness and of care for the weak may 
bo performed under the direction of a wise man, on behalf of the 
unfortunate who need help 

Mothers and nurses grow fond of chiHlren because of the care 
they lavish on them, Iho practice of social viitucs touches the verv 
heart with the love of humanity, by doing good we become good, 
and 1 know no surer way to this end Keep your pupil busy with 
the good deeds that are within his jiowci, lei, the cause of the poor 
be his own, let him help them not merely with his nioney, but with 
his service, let him work for them, protect theui lei his person and 
his time be at thoir disiiosal, let him he their agent, he will never 
all his life long have a more honourable olhee How many of the 
oppressed, who have never got a hearing, will obtain justice when 
he demands it fur them with that courage and hrmness which the 
practice of virtue inspires, when he makes his way into the presence 
of the rich and great, when he gop'. if need be, to the toolatool of 
the king himself, to plead the cause of the wretched, the cause of 
those who hnd all doors closed to them by their poverty, those who 
are so afiaid of being j'umshed for their niisiurtunes that they do 
not dare to complain > 

But shall we iuiil,e of Emile a knight-errant, a redresser of wrong” 
a paladin ^ fshall he thrust himself into jiuulic life, jilay the sage 
and the defender of the laws before the great before the magistrates, 
before the king ' Shall he lay petitions befoie the judges and plead 
in the law courts'' That 1 cannot say The naVuie of things is 
not changed by terms of mockery and siorn He will do all that 
ho knows to be useful and guild ile will Jo nollung more and he 
knows that nothing is useful and good for him which is unbefitting 
his age He knows that liis first duty is to himself, that young 
men should distiust themselves that they should act circum- 
spectly, that they should show respect to those older than them- 
selves, reticence and discretion in talking wuthuut cause, modesty 
in things indiflerent, but courage in well doing, and boldness to speak 
the truth Such were those illustnoufl Romans who, having been 
admitted into public hfe, spent their days in bringing criminals to 
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justice and in protecting the mnocent, without any motives beyond 
those of leaimng, and of the furtherance of justice and of the pro- 
tection of nght conduct. 

Emile IS not fond of noise or quarrelling, not only among men, but 
among ammala 1 He will never set two dogs to fight, he will never 
set a dog to chase a cat This peaieful ■ipint is one of the results 
of his education, which has never stimulated self-love or a high 
opimon of himself, and so has not encouraged him to seek his pleasure 
ju domination and in the sufferings of others The sight of suffering 
makes him suffer too, this la a natural feehng It is one of the 
after effects of vanity that hardens a young man and makes him 
take a delight in seeing the torments of a living and feehng creature, 
it makes him consider himself beyond the reach of similar sufferings 
through liLs superior wisdom or virtue Ho who is beyond the 
reach of vanity cannot fall into the vice which results from vanity 
So Kmile loves peace He is delighted at the sight of happiness, 
and if he can help to bring it about, this is an additional reason for 
sharing it I do not assume that when he sees the unhappy he will 
merely feel for them that barien and cruel pity which is content to 
pity the ills it can heal His kindness is active and teaches him 
much he would liave loarnt far more slowly, or he would never 
have learnt at all, if his heart had been harder If he finds hie 
comrades at strife, ho tries to reconcile them , if he sees the afflicted, 
he inquires as to the cause of their sufferings, if he meets two men 
who hate eaih other, he wants to know the reason of their enmity, 
if he finds one who is down-trodden groaning under the oppression 
of the nch and powerful, he tries to discover by what means he can 
counteract this oppression, and in the interest he takes with regard 
to all these unhappy persons, the means of removing their sufferings 

^ ‘ r.ut 'whdt will he do if anv one seeks a quarrel with him^ ” My 
aaswLr is that uo one will evtr quarrel with him, he will never lend himself 
to such a thing But, indeed, vou umtinuc, who can be safe from a Mow, 
or an insult from a hullv, a drunkard, a biavo, who for the jov of killing 
his man bci^iiis bv dishonovrinp hini^ That is anothrr matter The 
life and honour of the citizens should not be at thf' mercy of a bully, a 
diuiik lid, or a bravo, and one can no mare insure oneself against such an 
aitidcuL than against a falling tile A blow given, or a lie in the teeth, 
it be submit lo them, have social conseqin iices which no wisdi.»m can 
prevent and no tnbund cth avenge The weakness of the laws, therefore, 
so far ^e‘^(G^es a man's inQipendciice, he is the sole magistrate and judge 
between the otTerirhr and himself the sole int rpreter and administrator 
of natural law Justice is his due, and he alone can obtain it, and in such 
a case there is no government on earth so foohbh as to punish him for so 
doing I do not sav he must fight, that is absurd, I say justice is his 
due, and he alone can dispense it If 1 were kini;, I promise you that in 
my kingdom no one would ever strike a man or call him a liar, and yet I 
would do without all those useless laws against duels, the means are 
simple and require no law courts Howevur that may be, Emile knows 
what IS due to himself m such a case, and the example due from him to 
the safety of men of honour The strongest of men cannot prevent insult, 
but he can take good care that hjs adversary has no opportunity to boast 
oi that insult 
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are never out of hie eight What use shall we make of this disposi- 
tion BO that it may re-act in a way suited to his age 7 Let us direct 
his efforts and his knowledge, and use his zeal to mcrease them 

1 am never weary of repeating let all the lessons of young people 
take the form of doing rather than talking, let them learn nothing 
from books which they can learn from expenence How absurd 
to attempt to give them practice in speaking when they have nothing 
to say, to expect to make them feel, at their school desks, the vigour 
of the language of passion and all the force of the arts of persuasion 
when they have nothing and nobody to persuade' All the rules of 
rhetonc are mere waste of words to those who do not know how to 
use them for their own purposes How does it concern a schoolboy 
to know how Hanmbal encouraged his soldiers to cross the Alps 7 
If instead of these grand speeches you showed him how to induce his 
prefect to give him a holiday, you may be sure he would pay more 
attention to your rules 

If I wanted to teach rhetonc to a youth whose passions were as 
yet undeveloped, I would draw lin attention continually to things 
that would stir his passions, and I would discuss with him how ho 
should talk to people so os to got them to regard his wishes favour- 
ably But Emile IS not in a condition so favourable to the art of 
oratorj' Concerned mainly with liis physical well-being, he has 
less need of others than they of him, and having nothing to ask of 
others on his own account, what he wants to persuade them to do 
does not affect him sufficiently to awoke any very strong feeling 
From this it follows that his language will be on tho whole simple 
and literal He usually speaks to the point and only to make him- 
self understood He is not sententious, for he has not learnt to 
generalise, he does not speak m figures, for he is rarely impassioned 

Yet this IS not beoauso he is altogether cold and phlegmatic, 
neither hia age, his rhaiai ter, nor liis lasics permit of this In the 
file of adolescence the lite-givmg spirits, retained in tho blood and 
distilled again and again, inspire lus 3 ’oung heart with a warmth 
which glows in his ej e, a warmth which is felt in his words and 
perceived m his actions The lofty feeling with which he is inspired 
gives him strength and nobility, imbued with tender love for 
ma nki nd his words betray the thoughts of his heart, I know not 
how it is, but there is more charm in his open-hearted generosity 
than m tho artificial eloquence of others , or rather this eloquence 
of his is the onli true eloquence, for he has only to show what ho 
feels to make others share lus feelings 

The more I think of it the moie convinced I am that by thus 
translating our kindly impulses into action, by drawing from our 
good or ill success conclusions os to their cause, we shall find that 
there is little useful knowledge that cannot be imported to a youth, 
and that together with such true learning as may be got at college 
he will learn a science of more importance than all the rest together, 
the application of what he has learned to the purposes of life 
Taking such an interest in his fellow' creatures, it is impossible that 
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he should fail to learu very quickly how to note and weigh their 
actions, their tastes, their pleasures, and to estimate generally at 
their true value what may increase or diminish the happmeas of men , 
be should do this better than those who core for nobody and never 
do anything for any one The feelings of those who are always 
occupied with their own concerns are too keenly adected for them 
to judge wisely of things They consider everything as it affects 
themselves, they form their ideas of good and ill solely on their 
own experience, their minds are filled with all sorts of absurd 
prejudices, and anything which affects their own advantage ever 
so little, seems an upheaval of the universe 

Extend self love to others and it is transformed into virtue, a 
virtue which has its root in the begirt of every one of us The less 
the object of our care is directly dependent on ourselves, the less 
we have to fear from the iHusion of self interest, the more general 
tins interest become?, the juater it is, and the love of the human race 
la nothing but the love of justice within us If therefore we deaue 
Emile to be a lover of truth, if wo desire that he should indeed perceive 
it, let Lia keep him far from self intorest in all his business The more 
care he bestows upon the happiness of others the wiser and better 
he is, and the fewer miotakes he will make bet^veen good and evil, 
but never allow him any blind preference founded merely on personal 
piedilection or unfair piejudice Why should he harm one person 
to serve another 7 What does it matter to him who has the greater 
share of happiness, providing he promotes the happiness of all’ 
Apart fioni self-interest this care for the general well-being la the 
first concern of the wise man, for each of us forms part of the human 
race and not part of any individual member of that race 

To prevent pity degenerating into weakness we must generalise 
it and extend it to mankind Then we only yield to it when it is 
in accordance with justice, since justice is of all the virtues that 
which contributes most to the common good Reason and self- 
love compel ua to love mankind even more than our neighbour, and 
to pity the wicked is to be very cruel to other men 

Moreovei, you muafc bear in mind that all these means employed 
to project my pupil beyond himself have also a di&tinct relation to 
himaelf, since they not only cause him inward delight, but I am 
also endeavouring to instruct him, while I am making him kindly 
disposed towaicLs others 

First I showed the means employed, now I will show the result 
What wide prospects do I perceive unfolding themselves before his 
mind! What noble feelings stifie the lesser passions in his hearts 
What clearness of judgment, what accuracy m reasoning, do I see 
developing from the inclmations we have cultivated, from the 
eipenence which concentrates the desires of a great heart within 
the narrow bounds of possibility, so that a man superior to others 
can come down bo their level if he cannot raise them to his own^ 
True principles of justice, true typ^ of beauty, all moral relations 
between man and man, all ideas of order, those are engraved on hiB 
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understanding, be sees the nght place for eyerything and the 
causes which drive it from that place, he sees what may do good, 
and what hinders it Without having felt the passions of mankind, 
he knows the illusions they produce and their mode of action 

1 proceed along the path which the force of circumstances compels 
me to tread, but I do not insist that my readers shall follow me 
Long ago they have made up their minds that I am wandering in 
the land of chimeras, wlule for my part I think they are dwelling 
in the country of prejudice Wlien I wander so far from popular 
beliefs 1 do not cease to bear them m mind, I examine them, I 
consider them, nob that I may follow them or shun them, but that 
I may weigh them in the balance of reatun Whenever reason 
compels me to abandon these popular belief^, 1 know by experience 
that my readeia ^nJl not follow my example, 1 know that they will 
persist in refubing to go beyond what they can bee, and that they will 
take the youth I am deiCiihirig for the creation of my fanciful 
imagination, merely because Ut is unlike the youths with whom 
they comjiare Inm, they forget that he mu'st needs be diSerent, 
because he hab been brought up in a totally different fashion, he 
has been lutlucnoccJ by wholly different feelings, instructed in a 
wholly difffreiiL manner so that it would be far stranger if he were 
like your juipiN than if he were vhat J have sujjposed He is a 
man of natures making, not man’s No wonder men tind him 
sti augL 

^V'’l\eu 1 began this woik 1 took for granted nothing but what 
could be observed as readily by others os hy my^)elf, for our start- 
ing-pumt, the birth of man, i» the same fur all, l)ut the further we 
go, while 1 am faccking to culUtato nature and you are seeking to 
deprave il the further apait wo hnd ourselves At six years old 
my pupil w.ij not so very unlike youis whom you had not yet had 
time to dibliuure, now there is nothing in common betw'een them, 
and when they' reach the age of maniiood, which is run\ approaching, 
they will shoiv Llicm&elvos ulteily diffeient fi.>m each uthei, unless 
all my pains liave been Lhiown away Thcic may not be so very 
great a diikuenc’c in the amount of know led ue they possess, but 
llicie IS all the dihcrence in the world in the kind of knowledge 
You are amazed to find that the one haa noble sentiments of which 
the others have nut the smallest germ, but remember that the latter 
are already philoscjjilieis and ihoologians while Emile does not even 
know' what is meant by a philosojthcr and has bcaicely heard the 
name of God 

But if you come and tell me, “ There are no such young men, 
young people are not made that way, they have this passion or that, 
they do this or that/’ it is as if you clemed that a pear tree could 
ever be a tall tree because the jiear trees in our gaiJcns are all 
dw arfs 

1 bog these cutics who are so ready with their blame to consider 
that I am as well acquainted as they are wnth everything they 8 a 3 '^, 
that I have probably given more thought to it, and that, as I have 
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no pnvate end to serve m getting them to agren wiLh me, I have a 
Tight to demand that they should at least take time to find out 
where I am mistaken lib them thoroughW pxamme the nature 
of man, let them follow the earliest growth of the heart in any given 
circumstances, so os to see what a difference education may make 
in the individual, then let them compare my method of education 
with the results I a'^cribe to it, anti let them tell me where my 
reasoning is unsound, and I shall have no answer to give them 

It 18 this that makes me speak so strongly, and as I think with 
sood excuse I have not pledged mvself to any system, I depend as 
little as possible on arguments, and I trust to what I mysplf have 
observed I do not ba«ao my ideas on what I have imHgmed, but 
on what I have seen It is true that I have not confined my 
ob* 5 ervationa wilhm the walls of any one town, nor to a single class 
of people, but having compared men of every rlass and every nation 
which I have been able to observe in the course of a life spent in this 
pursuit, I have discarded as artificial what belonged to one nation 
and not to another, to one rank and not to another, and I have 
regarded as proper to mankind what was common to all, at any age, 
in any station, and in any nation whatsoever 

Now if in accordance with this method you follow from infancy 
the course of a youth who has not been shaped to any special mould, 
one who depends as little as possible on authority and the opinions 
f)f others, whioli %vill he most resemble, my jnifjil or yours 7 It seems 
to me that this la the question you must answer if you would know 
if I am mistaken 

It IS nob easy for a man to begin to think, but when once he has 
begun he will never leave off Once a thinker, always a thinker, 
and the understanding once practised la reflection will never rest 
You may therefore think that I do too much or too little, that 
the human mind is not by nature ro quick bo unfold, and that after 
having given it opportunUiOvS it .laa not got, I keep it too long 
(onfiricd within a circle of ideas whu h ib ought to have out- 
grown 

Hut remember, in the fir^fc place, that when I want to train a 
natural man, i do not want to make him a savng^ and bo send him 
l)ack to the woods, but that Imng in the whirl of social life it is 
enough that he should not let himself be earned awiv by the 
passions and prejudices of men, let him see with his lycs and feel 
wuth his heart, let him own no sway but that of rcasoa Under 
these conditions it is plain that many things will stake him, the 
offc-recurnng feeling*! which affect him, the diMerent ways of satisfy- 
ing his real needs, must give him many idea* he would not otherwise 
have acquired or would only have acquired much later The 
natural progress of the mind is quickened but not reversed The 
same man who would remain stupid in the forests should become 
wise and reasonable in towns, 11 he were merely a spectator in them 
Nothing IS better fitted to make one wne than the sight of follies 
wo do not share, and even if w 0 share them, we still leam* provided 
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we are not the dupe of oni follies and provided we do not bnng to 
them the same miatahes aa the others 

Consider also that while our faculties are confined to the things 
of sense, we ofier scarcely any hold to the abstractions of philosophy 
or to purely intellectual ideas To attain to these we require either 
to free ourselves from the body to which we are so strongly bound, 
or to proceed step by step in a slow and gradual course, or else to 
leap across the intervening space with a gigantic bound of which 
uo child IS capable, one for which grown men even require many 
steps hewn on purpose for them, but I find it very difiicult to see 
how you propose to construct such steps 

Tlie Incomprehensible embraces all, be gives its motion to the 
earth, and shapes the system of all creatures, but our eyes cannot 
see him nor can our hands search him out, he evades the efforts of 
our senses, we behold the work, but the workman is hidden from 
our eyes It is no small matter to know lhat he exists, and when 
we have got so far, and when we ask What is he 7 Where is he 7 our 
mind IS overwhelmed, we lose ourselves, we know not what to think 
Locke would have us begin with the study of spirits and go on 
to that of bodies Tins is (he method of superstition, prejudice, 
and error, it is not the method of nature, nor even that of well- 
ordered reason, it is to learn to see by shutting our eyes We 
must have ‘■tudiod bodies long enough before we can form any true 
idea of ppinls, or even suspect that there are siioli beings The 
contrary jiractice merely puts matenahsm on a firmer fooLiiig 
Since our senses are the first instruments to our learning, corporeal 
and sensible bodies are the only bodies we directly appiehcnd The 
word “spint ” has no meaning forsny one who has not philosophised 
To the unlearned and to the child a spint is merely a body Dn 
they not fanrv that spints groan spenk, fight, md make noises ' 
Now 3 ou must own tliat spiiits with arms and voices are very like 
bodies This is whj' everj' nation on the face of the earth, not even 
excepting the Jew=, have made to themselves idols We, ouiselves 
with our words, Sjiiiit, Trinity, Persons, are for the most part quite 
anthropomorphic I admit that wc are taught Unit Cod is eveiy- 
where, but we also believe that there is air everywhere, at least 
in our atmosphere, and the word Spint meant originallj' nothing 
more than breath and wino Once jou teach people to say what 
thej’ do not understand, it is easy enough to get them to say 
anything j ou like 

The perception of our action upon other bodies must have first 
induced us to suppose that their action upon us was ellectod in lilre 
manner Thus man began by thinking thai all things whoso action 
affected him were alive He did not lecognise the limits of their 
powers, and lia therefore supposed that they were boundless, as 
soon as he had supplied them wnth bodies thej’ became his gods 
In the eaihest times men went in terror of everything and every 
thing in nature seemed alive The idea of mattei was developed 
Qs slowlj' as that of spirit, for the former is itself an abstraction 
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Thud the universe was peopled with gods like themselves The 
stars, the winds and the mountains, nvers, trees, and towns, their 
ve^ dwelhngs, each had its soul, its god, its life The teraphim 
of Laban, the mamtos of savages, the fetishes of the negroes, every 
work of nature and of man, were the first gods of mortals, poly- 
theism was their first religion and idolatry their earliest form of 
worship The idea of one God was beyond their grasp, till little by 
little they formed general ideas, and they rose to the idea of a first 
cause and gave meaning to the word ** substance,” which is at 
bottom the greatest of abstractioas. So every child who believes 
in God IS of necessity an idolater or at least he regards the Deity 
as a man, and when once the imagination has perceived God, it is 
very seldom that the understanding conceives him Locke’s order 
leads UB into this same mistake 

Having arnvtd, I know not how, at the idea of substance, it is 
clear that to allow of a single substance lb must be ai^sumed that 
this substance is endowed with incompatible and mutually exclusive 
properties, such as thought and size, one of which la by its nature 
divisible and the other wholly incapable of division Moieover 
it IS assumed that thought or, if you piefer it, feeling is a primitive 
quahty inseparable from the substance to wluoh it belongs, that its 
lolation to the substance is like the relation between substance and 
sue Hence it is inferred that beings who lose one of these attiibutes 
lose the substance to which it belongs, and that death is, therefore, 
bub a separation of substances, and that those beings m whom the 
two attributes are found aie composod of the two substancea tu 
which those two qualities belong 

Bub consider what a gulf there still is between the idea of two 
substances and that of the divine nature, between the incompre- 
hensible idea of the mUuence of our soul upon our body and the idea 
of the influence of God upon every hving creature The ideas of 
creation, destruction, ubiquity etermty, almighty power, those of the 
divine attributes— these are all ideas so confused and obscure that 
few men succeed 111 grasping them, yet there is nothing obscure 
about them to the common people, because they do not understand 
them in the least, how then should they present themselves in full 
force, that is to say in all their obscurity, to the young mind which 
is still occupied with the first working of the senses, and fails to 
realise anything but what it handles 7 In vam do the abysses of 
the Infimto open aiound us, a cluld does nut know the meamng of 
leai, his weak eyes cannot gauge their depths To children eveiy- 
thmg IS iiihmte, they cannot assign limits to anything, not that 
their measure is so large, but because their understanding is so 
small I have even noticed that they place the infinite rather 
below than above the dimensions known to them They judge a 
distance to be immense rather by their feet than by their eyes, 
infimty is bounded for them, not so much by what they can see, 
but how far they can go If you talk to them of the power of God, 
they will think he is nearly as strong as their father As their own 
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knowledge is in eveiythmg the standard by which they judge of 
what ifl possible, they always picture what is described to them as 
rather smaller than what they know Such are the natural reason- 
ings of an Ignorant and feeble mind Ajax was afraid to measure 
his strength against Achilles, yet he challenged Jupiter to combat, 
for he kr.ew Achillea and did not know Jupiter A Swiss peasant 
thought himself the iirheat man alive, when they tried to explain 
to him what a Ling was, he asked with pride, “ Has the king got 
a hundred cows on the high pastures’ ” 

I am aware that many «)f my readers will be surprised to find me 
tracing the course of mv scholar through his early years without 
speaking to him of religion At fifteen he will not even know that 
he lias <1 aoul, at eighteen even he may not bo ready to learn about it 
For if he learn'^ about it too soon, there is the risk of hia nevei really 
knowing anything about it. 

If 1 Had In de]iict the moat heart-breaking stupidity, I would 
paint a pedant Ictuliing childien the caterliihiu, if 1 wanted to 
drive a child nazy 1 would set him to explain what he learned in his 
catechism You will loply that aq most of the C’hnsLian doctHneq 
are mvfalorics vou must wait, not merely till the child is a man, 
but till the man i'' dead, before the human mind will understand 
those dcjctiiuio To that I reply, th.it there aie mysteries wJiich 
the Ijcait (jf uiaii can neither conceive nor belieie, and 1 see no use 
m te/K iiJiii: Lheru to children, unless you want to make liars of them 
Morco\ci, 1 flFhdt that to admit that thcie are mysiencs, you must 
at loiiHT reulihe that they aie iiuompicheiiftible and children aie 
not even capable of tliH conception* At an age when everything 
IS m\ ‘'tciiou^*, there are no mvstenos propeiJy so called 

“ \\ c must believe in God if we would be n aed ” This doctrine 
wrongly undcT^tood is the loot of bloodthiisty intolejance and 
the cause ot al! the futile teaching which sdikefa a deadly blow at 
hum n reason bv training it to cheat it'^elf with mere words Ku 
doul't tJicio IS nut a moment to be lost if we irouJd deserve eternal 
Balvaiiun but if the repetition of ccrt.iin words suflicca to obtain 
it, I do nut see why wo should not people heaven with stailings and 
mapinea as well as with cliildien 

Tile obligation of faith assumes the j)ossibihty of belief The 
phiJoaojiher who dots not believe is wrong, fur he misuses the reason 
he has cultivated, and he is able to uudei stand the truths ho rejects 
But the child who piofecses the Cliristian faith — what does he 
IxTiev 0 t Just what he understands, and he understands bo little 
of what he is made to repeat that if you tell him to say just the 
opposite he will be quite leady to do it The faith of children and 
the tilth of many men is a matter of geography Will they be 
rowaided for having been born m Kome rather than in Mecca Y 
One i-!i told that Mahomet is the prophei of God and he says, 
“ MahoiueL is the prophet of God ” The other is told that Mahomet 
IS a logue and fii says, “Mahomet is a rogue” Either of them 
would have said just the oppusibo had he stood m the other’s shoes 
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When they bj^ bo much B,hke to begin with, can the one be con- 
signed to Paradise and the other to Hell? When a child says he 
bebeves m God, it is not God he believes in, but Peter or James 
who told him that there la something called God, and he believes it 
after the fashion of Kunpidea — 

“ O Jupiter, of ^hom I know nothing but thy name ” ' 

We hold that no child who dies before the age of reason will be 
deprived of everlasting happiness, the Catholics believe the same 
of all children who have been baptised, even though they have never 
heard of Gud There are, theiefoie, circumstances in which one 
can be saved without behef in God, and these circumstancea occur 
in the case of children or madmen when the Jiuman mind is incapable 
of the operations necessary bo perceive the Godhead The only 
difference I see between you and me is that you profess that children 
of seven years old are able tn do this and I do not think them ready 
for it at fifteen Whether I am right or wrong dcpcnrls, not on an 
article of the creed, but on a simple observation in natural history 

From the same pnndple it is plain that any man having reached 
old age without faith in God will not, therefore, be deprived of God’s 
presence in nnother liio if his blindness was not wiJful, and I main- 
tain that it IS not always wilful You admit that it is so in the 
case of lunatics deprived by disease of their cpintua] faculties but 
not of their manhood, and theiefore still entitled to the goodncuS of 
their Creator Wliv then should wo not admit it in the case of 
those brought up fujm lufancv m sec!ud>in, those uho have led the 
I'fo of a ravage and are without the knowledge that comes from 
intercourse with other men * For it is doaily impobsiblo that such 
a savage could ever raise his thoughts to the knowledge of the true 
God Reason tells that man should only be puiushed for hia wniful 
faults, and that irivinfiblo uinuraiice lan never be imputed to 
him as a crime Ifence it follows that in the sight of the Eternal 
Justice every man who would believe if he had Iho necessary know- 
ledge IS counted a believer and that there will be no unbelievers 
to be punished except those who have < losed their hearts against 
the truth 

Let US beware of proclaiming the truth to those who cannot as 
yet comprehrnd it, for to do eo is to try to inculcate error It 
would be bettor to have no idea at all of the Divinity than to have 
mean, grotescjuf liarmful and unworthy ideas, to fail to perceive 
the Divine id a lesser evil than to insult it The worthy Plutarch 
says, “ I would rather men said, ‘ There la no &uc}i person as 
Plutarch/ than that they should say, * Plutarch is unjust, envious, 
jealous, and such a tyrant that he demands more than can be 
performed ' ” 

' Plutarch It is thus that the tragedy of Mcnalippus originally began, 
but the clamour of the Atbeniaus compelled Euripides to change these 
opening lines 

* For the natural condition of the human mind and its slow development, 
cf the first part of the Discours sur Inegaltti 
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Tke chief harm which results from the monstrous ideas of God 
which are instilled into the minds of children is that th^ last all 
their life long, and as men they understand no more of God than 
they did as children In Switzerland 1 once saw a good and pious 
mother who was so convinced of the truth of this maxim that she 
refused to teach her son religion when he was a little child for fear 
lest he should be satisfied with this crude teaching and neglect a 
better teaching when he reached the age of reason This child 
never heard the name of God pronounced except with reverence and 
devotion, and as soon as he attempted to say the word he was told 
to hold hia tongue, as it the subject were too sublime and great for 
him This reticence aroused his curiosity and his self-love , he looked 
forward to the time when he would know this mystery so carefully 
hidden from him The less they spoke of God to him, the less he 
was himself permitted to speak of God, the more he thought about 
Him, this child beheld God everywhere What I should most 
dread as the result of this unwise affectation of mystery is this by 
over-stimulating the youth’s imagination you may turn his head, 
and make him at the beat a fanatic rather than a believer 

But we need fear nothing of the sort for Emile, who always declines 
to pay attention to what is beyond ins reach, and listens with pro 
found indifference to things he does not understand There are 
so many things of which ho is accustomed to say, “ That is no 
concern of mine," that one more or less makes little difference to 
him, and ivhon he does begin to pcrjilex himself with these great 
matters, it is because the natural giuwth of his knowledge is turning 
his thoughts that way 

We have seen the road by which the cultivated human mind 
apjiroaclies these mysteries, and I am ready to admit that it would 
not attain to them natuially, even m the bosom of society, till a 
much later age But os there are in this same society ineiitable 
causes which hasten the development of the passions, if we did not 
also hasten the devcloi'mciit of the knowledge which controls these 
passions w'e should indeed depart from the path of nature and 
disturb her equilibnum M'lien we can no longer restrain a pre- 
cocious development in one direction we must piomote a corre- 
sponding development in another direction, so that the order of 
nature may not bo inverted, and so tli.at things should progress 
together, not separately, so that the man, complete at every moment 
of Ills life, may nei er find himstlf at one stage m one of his faculties 
and at another stage m another faculty 

What a difficulty do I see before me ' A difficulty all the greater 
because it depends less on actual facta than on the cowardice of 
those who dare not look the difficulty in the face Let us at least 
venture to stale our problem A child should always be brought 
up m his fatliei’s religion, he is always given plain proofs that this 
rehgion, w hatever it may be, is the only true religion, that all others 
are ndiculous and absuid The force of the argument depends 
entirely on the country in which it is put forward Let a Turk, 
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vrho tliiuks Chnsfciamty so absurd at Constantinople, oome to Pans 
and fiee what they think of Mahomet It is in matters of religion 
more than in anything else that prejudice is tnumphant But 
when we who profess to shake off ite yoke entirely, we who refuse to 
yield any homage to authority, decline to teach anything 

which he could not learn for biiinfielf in any country, what rehgion 
shall we give him, to what sect shall this child of nature belong? 
The answer strikes me as quite easy We will not attach him to 
any sect, but we will give him the moans to choose for himself 
according to the right use of his own reason 

incedo per ig^ncs 

Suppositos cinen doloso —Horace, hb 11 ode i 

No matter' Thus far zeal and prudence have taken iiio place of 
caution I hope that these guardians will not fail me now Reader, 
do not feai lest I should take jircoautions unwoilhy of a lover of 
truth, 1 shall never forget my motto, but 1 distrust my own judg- 
ment all too easily Instead of telling you whab I think myself, 
I will tell you the thoughts of one whose opinions carry more weight 
than mine I guarantee the truth of the faci'i I am about to relate, 
they actually happened to the author whose writings I am about to 
transenbe, it is for you to judge whether we can draw from them 
any considerations bearing on the matter in hand 1 do not offer 
you my o\\n idea nr another’s as } uur lulc, I merely present them 
tor vour exammoLion 

Tliirty years ago there was a >oung r^an in an Itahan tovTi, he 
was an exile from hia nati\c land and fouiul himself reduced to the 
depths of poverty He hod been l)orn a Calvin’st, but the con^e 
quences of his own follv had made him a fugitive jn a strange land, 
he had no money and he changed his religion for u moist I ot bread 
There was a hostel for proselytes in that town lo which he p'lned 
admission The study of coiitioveray inspired doubts he had ne\ci 
felt before, and he made aetju luUance mtli evil hith( 1 to unsuspected 
by him, lie heaid strange doctrines and he met with muials still 
stranger to him, ho behold this evil conduct anil riCiuly full a victim 
to it He longed to escape, but ho was locked up, he complained, 
but his romphuats were unheeded, at the rniicy of lus rants, he 
found himself treated as a ciiiuinal because he would not share 
their crimes The anger kindled in a \ouug ir^d untried heart by 
the first experience of violence and iiijusUuc may be re dised by 
those who have themselves exjieiiencej it Tears of anger flowed 
from hia eves, he was wild with rage, he prayed to heaven and to 
man, and hia prayers weie unheard, bespoke to every one and no one 
listened to him He saw no one but the vilest servants under tlio 
control of the wretch who insulted him, or ocoomphees in the same 
crime who laughed at his resistance and encouraged him to follow 
their example He would have been ruined had not a worthy priest 
visited the hostel on some matter of business He found an oppor- 
tumty of consulting him secretly The piieet was poor and m need 
H 
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of help himBelf, but the victini had more need of hu asmBtanee, and 
he did not hesitate to help him to escape at the nsk of making a 
dangerous enemy 

Having escaped from vice to return to poverty, the young man 
struggled vainly against fate for a moment he thought he had 
gained the victory At the first gleam of good fortune his woes 
and hiB protector were alike forgotten He was soon punished for 
this ingratitude, all his hopes vanished, youth indeed was on hia 
Bide, but his romantic ideas spoiled everything He had neither 
talent nor skill to make his way easily, he could neither be common- 
place nor wicked, he expected so much that he got nothing When 
he had sunk to hia former poverty, when he was without food or 
shelter and ready to die of hunger, he remembered his benefactor 

He went back to him, found him, and was kindly welcomed, the 
Bight of him reminded the priest of a good deed he had done, such a 
memory always lejoices the heart This man was by nature humane 
and pitiful, he felt the sufferings of others through hia own, and hib 
heart had not been hardened by prosperity, in a word, the lessons 
of wisdom and an enlightened had reinforced hia natural 

kindness of heart He welcomed the young man, found him a 
lodging, and recommended him, he shared with him his living which 
was barely enough for two He did more, ho instructed him, 
consoled him, and taught him the difficult art of bearing adversity 
in patience You prejudiced people, would you have expected to 
find all this in a pnest and in Italv ^ 

This worthy pnest was a poor Savoyard clergyman who had 
offended hia bishop by some youthful fault, he had crossed the Alps 
to find a position which he could not obtain in his own country He 
lacked neither wit nor learning, and with his interesting countenance 
he had met with patrons who found him a place in the household of 
one of the ministers, as tutor to hiB son He preferred poverty to 
dependence, and he did not know how to get on with the great 
He did not sta.^ long with this minister, and when he departed he 
took with him his good opinion, and as he Jived a good life and 
gained the hearts of everybody, he was glad to bo forgiven by his 
bishop and tu obbam from him a small parish among the mountains, 
where he might pass the rest of hia life This was the limit of Ins 
ambition 

He was attracted by the young fugitive and he questioned him 
closeJy He saw that Jl-fortune had uiieady seared his heart, that 
scorn and disgrace had ovei thrown his courage, and that his pride, 
transformed into bitterness and spite, led him to see nothing in the 
harshness and injustice of men but their evil disposition and the 
vamby of all virtue He had seen that religion was but a mask fur 
selfishness, and its holy services but a screen for hypocrisy, he had 
found in the subtleties of empty disputations heaven and hell 
awarded as prizes for mere words, he had seen the subhme and 
primitive idea of Divinity disfigured by the vain fancies of men, 
and when, as he thought, faith id God required him to renounce the 
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reaeoa God himself had given him, he held in equal SGOm our foolish 
imaginings and the object with which they are concerned With no 
knowledge of things as they are, without any idea of their origins, 
he was immersed in his stubborn ignorance and utteily despised 
those who thought they knew more than himself 

The neglect of all religion soon leads to the neglect of a man’s 
duties The heart of this young hbertine was already far on thm 
road. Yet his was not a bad nature, though increduhty and misery 
were gradually stifling his natural disposition and dragging him 
down to rmn, they were leading him into the conduct of a rascal 
and the morals of an atheist 

The almost inevitable evil was not actually consummated The 
young man was not ignorant, his oducabion had not been neglected 
He was at that happy age when the pulse boats stronglv and the 
heart is warm, but is not yet enslaved by the madness of the senses 
His heart had not lost its elasticity A native modesty, a timid 
disposition restrained him, and prolonged for him that period 
during which you watch your pupil so carefully The hateful 
example of brutal depravity, of vice without any charm, had not 
merely failed to quicken his imagination, it had deadened it For 
a long time disgust rather than virtue preserved his innocence, 
which would only succumb bo more seductive charms 

The pnest saw the danger and the way of escape He was not 
discouraged by difficulties, he took a pleasure in his task, he 
determined to complete it and to restore to virtue the victim he 
had snatched from vice He set about it cautiously , the beauty of 
the motive gave him courage and inspired him with means worthy 
of his zeal Whatever might be the result, his pains would uol be 
wasted We are always successful when our sole aim is to do good 

He began to win the coohdence of the proselyte by nob asking any 
pnoe for hia kindness, by nob intruding himaidf upon him, by not 
preaching at him , by always coming down to his level, and treating 
him as an equal It was, so 1 think, a touching sight to see a serious 
person becoming the comrade of a young scamp, and virtue puttmg 
up with the speech of hcenco in order to tnumph ovei it more 
completely When the young fool came to him with his silly con- 
fldences and opened his heart to him, the pnest listened and set 
him at his ease, without giving his approv^ to what was bad, he 
took an interest in everything, no t^tless reproof checked his 
chatter or closed his heart, the pleasure which he thought was 
given by hia conversation increased his pleasure in telling everything, 
thus he made his general confession without knowing he was 
confessing any thing 

After he had made a thorough study of his feehngs and dis- 
position, the pnest saw plainly that, although he was nob ignorant 
for his age, he had forgotten everybhmg that he most needed to 
know, and that the disgrace which fortune had brought upon him 
had stifled in him all real sense of good and evil There is a stage of 
degradation which robs the soul of ita life, and the inner voice 
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caDQot be heard by one irhose whole mind la bent on getting 
food To protect the unlucky youth from the moral death which 
threatened him, he began to revive his self-love and hia good opmion 
of himself He show^ him a happier future in the right use of his 
talents, he revived the generous warmth of his heart by atones of 
the noble deeds of others, by rousing his admiration for the doers 
of these deeds he revived his desire to do like deeds himself To 
draw him gradually from his idle and wandering Me, he mode him 
copy out extracts from well-chosen books, he pretended to want 
these extracts, and so nourished in him the noble feeling of gratitude 
He taught him indirectlj' through these books, and thus be made him 
sufficiently regain hia good opimon of himself so that he would no 
longer tlnnk himself good lor nothing, and would not moke himself 
despicable iii his own eyes 

A trilling incident will show how this kindly man tried, unknown 
to him , to raise the heart of his disciple out of its degradation, with- 
out seeming to think of teaching The priest was so well known 
for his uprightness and his discretion, that many people preferred 
to entrust their alma to him, rather than to the wealthy clergy of 
the town One day some one had given him some money to dis- 
tribute among the poor, and the young man was moan enough to 
ask for some of it on the score of poverty “ No,” said he, “ we are 
brothers, you belong to me and 1 must not touch the money entrusted 
to me ” Tlien he gave him the sum he had asked for out of his own 
pocket Lc,3sons of this sort seldom fail to make an impression on 
the heart ot young people who are not wholly corrupt 

I am weary of spooking in the third person, and the precaution 
IS unnecessary, for yon are well aware, my dear friend, that I 
myself was this unhappy fugitive, I think I am so far removed 
from the diaordeis of my youth that I may venture to confess them, 
and the hand which rescued me well deserves that I should at least 
do honour to its goodness at the cost of some slight shame 

H hat struck me most was to see m the private life of my worthy 
master, virtue without hypocrisy, humanity without weakness, 
speech always plam and sH iightforword, and conduct in accordance 
with this speech 1 never saw him trouble himself whether those 
whom ha assisted went to vespers or confession, whether they 
fasted at the appointed seasons and went without meat, nor did 
he impose upon them any other hke conditions, without which you 
might dio of hunger before you could hope for auy help from the 
devout 

For from displaying before him the zoal of a new convert, I was 
encouraged by these observations and I made no secret of my wav 
of thinking, nor d.d he seem to be shocked by it Sometimes I 
would say to myself, he overlooks my mdiiference to the religion 
I have adopted because he sees I am equally mchflerent to the 
rehgion in which I was brought up, he knows that my scorn for 
rehgiou IS not confined to one sect But what could 1 think when 
I sometimes heard him give his approval to doctrines contrary to 
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those of the Roman Catholio Church, and apparently having bub 
a poor opinion of its ceremoniea. I should have thought lum n 
Protestant in disguise if I had not beheld him so faithful to those 
very customs which he seemed to value so lightly, but I knew he 
fiilnlled his pnestly duties as carefully in private as in public, and 
IJtnew not what to think of these apparent contradictions Except 
for the fault which had formerly brought about his disgrace, a fault 
which he had only partially overcome, his life was exemplary, hir 
conduct beyond reproach, his conversation honest and discreet 
While I lived on very friendly terms with him, I learnt day by day 
to respect him more, and when lie had completely won my heart 
by such great kindness, 1 awaited with eager curiosity the tune 
when I should learn what was the pnnciple on winch the uniformity 
of this strange life was based 

This opportunity was a long time coming Before taking his 
disciple into hia confidence, he tried to get the seeds of reason and 
kindness which he had sown in my heart to germinate The most 
difficult fault to overcome in me was a certain haughty misanthropy, 
a certain bitterness against the rich and successful, os if their wealth 
and happiness had been gamed at my own expense, and a*; if their 
supposed happiness liad been unjustly taken from my otmi The 
foolish vanity of youth, which kicks against the pneke of humiliation, 
mode roe only too much inclined to this angry temper, and the 
self-respect which my mentor strove to revive, Jed to pride, which 
made men still more vile lo my eyes, and only added scorn to 
mv hatred 

Without directly attacking this pride, he prevented it from 
developing into hardness of heart, and without depriving me of my 
self-esteem, he made me le^s scornful of my neighbours By 
continually drawing my attention from the empty show, and direct- 
ing it to the genuine sufferings concealed by it, he taught me to 
deplore the faults of ray fellows and feel for their sulfcnug^ to pity 
rather than enwj'^ them Touched with compassion towards human 
weaknesses through the profound conviction of hia failings, he 
viewed all men oa the victims of their own vices and those of others, 
he behold the poor groaning under the b 3 Tanny of the rich, and the 
nch under the tyranny of their own prejudices “ Bcheve me,” 
said he, “ our illusions, far from concealing our woc^. onh’^ increase 
them by giving value to what is in itself valueles'^, in making us 
aware of all salts of fancied privations which we ahouM not otlier- 
wise feel Peace of heart consists in despising everything that 
might disturb that peace, the man who clings most closely to life 
is the man who can least enjoy it, and the man who most eagerly 
desires happiness is always most miserable ” 

" What gloomy ideas > ” I exclaimed bitterly “ If we must deny 
ourselves everything, we might as well never have been born, and 
if we must despise even happiness iteelf who can be happy ? ” I 
am,” replied the priest one day, in b tone which made a great 
impression on me "You happy • So little favoured hy fortune. 
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■o poor, an exile and pereecnted, you are happy I How have you 
contrived to be happy ’ ” “ My child," he answered, “ I will gl^y 

tellyou ” 

Thereupon he explained that, having heard my confessions, he 
would confess to me “ I will open my whole heart to yours,” hesaid, 
embracing me " You will see me, if not as 1 am, at least as I seem 
to myself When you have heard my whole confession of faith, 
when you really know the condition of my heart, you will know why 
I think myself happy, and if you think as I do, you will know how 
to be happy too But these explanations are not the affair of a 
moment, it will take time to show you all my ideas about the lot 
of man and the true value of life, let us choose a fitting time and 
a place where we may continue this conversation without inter- 
ruption ” 

I showed him how eager I was to hear him The meetmg was 
fixed for the very next morning It was summer time, we rose at 
daybreak He took me out of the town on to a high hill above the 
river Po, whose course wo beheld os it Sowed between its fertile 
hanks, in the distance the landscape was crowned by the vast 
chain of the Alps, the beams of the rising sun already touched the 

E lams and cast across the fields long shadows of trees, hillocks, and 
ousee, and ennehed with a thousand gleams of light the fairest 
picture which the human eye can see You would have thought 
that nature was displaying all her splendour before our eyes to 
furnish a text for our conversation After contemplating this scene 
for B space m silence, the man of peace spoke to me 


THE CREED OF A SAVOYARD PRIEST 

My child, do not look to me for learned speeches nr profound argu- 
ments ‘I am no great philosopher, nor do I desire to be one I 
have, however, a certain amount of common-sense and a constant 
devotion to truth I have no wish to argue with you nor even to 
convince you, it is enough for me to show you, m all simplicity of 
heart, what I really think Consult your own heart while 1 speak, 
that IS all I ask If I am mistaken, 1 am honestly miatiketi, and 
therefore my error will not be counted to me as a crime, if you, too, 
are honestly mistaken, there is no great harm done If I am nght, 
we are both endowed with reason, no have both the same motive 
for listening to the voice of reason Why should not you think as 
I do’ 

By birth I was a peasant and poor, to till the ground was my 
portion, but my parents thought it a finer thing that I should 
learn to get my living as a priest and they found moans to send me 
to college I am quite sure that neither my parents nor I had any 
idea of seeking after what was good, useful, or true, we only sought 
what was wanted to get me ordained I learned what was taught 
me, I said what 1 was told to say, I promised all that was required. 
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and 1 became a pnest. But I soon ducovered that when I promised 
not to be a man, I had promised more than I could perform 

Conscience, they tell us, is the creature of prejudice, but 1 know 
from experience that conscience persists m following the order of 
nature m spite of all the laws of man In vain is this or that for- 
bidden, remorse makes her voice heard but feebly when what we 
do is permitted by well-ordered nature, and still more when we are 
doing her bidding My good youth, nature has not yet appealed 
to your senses, may you long remain in this happy state when her 
voice is the voice of innocence Remember that to anticipate her 
teaching is to offend more deeply against her than to resist her 
teaching, you must first learn to resist, that you may know when 
to 3 neld without wrong-doing 

lYom my youth up 1 hj,d reverenced the marned state as the 
first and moat sacred institution of nature Having renounced 
Llie right to marry, I was resolved not to profane the sanctity of 
marriage, for in spite of my education and reading I had always 
led a simple and regular life, and my mind had preserved the 
innocence of its natural instincts, these instincts had not been 
obscured by worldly wisdom while my poverty kept me remote 
from the temptations dictated by the sophistry of vice 

This very rescjlution proved my nun My respect for marnage 
led to the discovery of my misconduct The scandal must be 
expiated, I was arrested, sj&pended, and dismissed, 1 was the 
victim of my scruples rather than of my incontinence, and I had 
reason to believe, from the reproaches which accompamed my 
disgrace, that one can often escape pumshmenb by being gudty of a 
worse fault 

A thoughtful mind soon learns from such experiences 1 found 
my former ideas of justice, honesty, and every duty of man over- 
turned by these painful events, and day by day 1 was losing my 
hold on one or another of the opimons 1 had accepted What was 
left was not enough to foim a body of ideas which could stand alone, 
and I felt that the evidence on which my principles rested was being 
weakened, at last I knew not what to think, and 1 came to the 
same conclusion as yourself, but with this diflerence My lack of 
faith was the slow growth of manhood, attained with great difficulty, 
and all the harder to uproot 

1 was m that state of doubt and uncertainty which Descartes 
considers essential to the search for tiubh It is a state which Oan- 
not continue, it is disquieting and painful, only vicious tendencies 
and au idle heart can keep us in that state My heart was not so 
corrupt as to delight in it, and there is nothing which so main- 
tains the habit of thinking as being bettor pleased with oneself 
than with one’s lot 

I pondered, therefore, on the sad fate of mortals, adnft upon this 
sea of human opinions, without compass or rudder, and abandoned 
to their stormy passions with no guide but an inexperienced pilot 
who does nob know whence he comes or whither he is gomg I said 
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to myaelf, “ 1 love truth, I seek her, and oaimot fiod her Show me 
truth and I will hold her feet, why does she hide her face from the 
eager heart that would fam worship her f ” 

Although I have often experienced worse auSerings, I have never 
led a life so uniformly distressing as this period of unrest and 
anxiety, when I wandered mcessantly from one doubt to another, 
gainmg nothing from my prolonged meditations but uncertamty, 
darkness, and contradiction with regard to the source of my bemg 
and the rule of my duties 

I cannot understand how any one can be a sceptic sincerely and 
on pnncipla Either such philosophers do not exist or they are 
the most miserable of men Doubt with regard to what we ought 
to know IS a condition too violent for the human mind, it cannot 
long be endured, m spite of itself the mind decides one way or 
another, and it prefers to be deceived rather than to believe 
nothing 

My perplexity was increased by the fact that I bad been brought 
up m a church which decides eve.ytliing and permits no doubts, so 
that having rejected one article of faith 1 was forced to reject the 
rest, as I could nut accept absurd decisions, I was deprived of 
those which were not absurd When I was told to believe every- 
thing, I could believe nothing, and I knew not where to stop 

1 consulted the philosopheis, I soaiched their books and examined 
their vaCLOus theories, I found them all alike pioud, assertive, 
dogmatic, professing, even m their so-called scepticism, to know 
ei ei3 thing, proving nothing, scofiing at each other This lost trait, 
which was common to all of them, struck me as the only point m 
which they were right Braggarts m attack, they are weaklings m 
defence Weigh their arguments, they are all destiuctiie, count 
their voices, eveiy one speaks for himself, they are only agreed in 
aiguing with each other I could hud no way out of my uncer- 
tainty by listening to them 

I suppose this prodigious diversity of ojiinion is caused, in the first 
plaic. by the weakness of the humon intellect, and, in the second, by 
pnde We have no means of measuring this vast machine, we are 
unable to cakulato its woikiiigs, we know neither its guiding 
principles nor its final purpose, we do not know ourselves, w e know 
neither our nature nor the spirit that moves us, we scarcely know 
whether man is one or manj-, we aie surrounded by impenetiable 
mystenes These mysteiics are bev-ond the region of sense, we 
think wo ran penetrate them by the light of reason, but we fall bark 
on our imagination Through this imagined world each forces a 
way for biuisolf which he holds to be right, none can tell whether 
his path will lead him to the goal Yet we long to know and under- 
stand it all The one thing we do not know is the limit of the 
knowable We prefer to trust to chance and to believe what is not 
true, rather than to own that not one of us can see what really is 
A fragment of some vast whole whose bounds are beyond our gaze, 
a fragment abandoned by its Cieator to our foolish quarrels, we are 
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73111 Biiough to W3Dt to deter min ft the n&ture of that whole and our 
own relations with regard to it 

If the philosophers were in a position to declare the truth, which 
of them would care to do so ? Every one of them knows that his 
own system restfl on no surer foundations than the rest, but he 
maintains it because it la hia own There is not one of them who, 
if he chanced to discover the difterence between truth and falsehood, 
would not jirefer his own ho to the truth which another had dis 
covered Where is the philosopher who would not deceive the 
whole world for his own glory? If he can rise above the crowd, if 
he can excel his rivals, what more does he want? Among believers 
he IB an atheist, among atheists he would be a believ^ur 

The first thing I learned from these considerations was to lestnct 
my inquiries to what directly concerned myself, to rest in profound 
Ignorance of everything else, and not even to trouble myself to doubt 
anything beyond what I required to know 

1 also realised that the philosophers, far from ndJing me of my 
vain doubts, only multiplied the doubts that tormented mo and 
failed to remove any one of them So I chose another guide and 
said, “ Let me follow the Inner Light, it will nob lead me so 
far astray as others have done, or if it does it will be my own fault 
and I shall not go so far wTong if I follow my own illusions as if I 
trusted to their deceits ' 

I then went over in my mind the vanous opinions which 1 had 
held in the course of mv life, luul 1 saw tliat although no one of them 
was plain enough to gam immediate behet, some were more probable 
than others, and ray inwaid consent was given or withheld m pro- 
portion to this improbability Having dl;^ct)ve^ed tins, I made an 
unpiejudiced companion ol all Hiese dilTeient ideas, and 1 pcroeived 
that tne hist and mo-.t general of them was also the simplest and the 
most reassoiiable, and that it would ha\ c been actepLoH by every one 
if only it had been lat.t instead ol hrst Imagine all your philu 
sophers, ancient and modern, having exhausted Lbou strange 
systems of forv-e, chance, fate, necessity atoms, a living world, 
animated matter, and cveiy v iiicLv of iiiLitenalism Then comes 
the illustrious Claike wlio gives light to the world and proclaims the 
Being of beings and the Giver of tilings What uiuvoisal admira- 
tion, what unammouB apjiIauHO would have pirLlea lhi'» ikw syntem 
— a system so gieat, so illuminating and so simple Otliei systems 
are full of absurdities this system seems to me Uj contain fewer 
things which are beyond the undeistandmg of the human mind 
1 said to myself, Every system has its insviluble problems, for the 
finite mind of man is too sinali to deal with them, these difficulties 
are therefore no hnal argument against any system But what a 
difference there is between the direct evidence on which these 
systems are based ’ Should we not piefcr that theory which alone 
explains all the facts, when it is no more difficult than the rest? 

Beanng thus within my heait the love of truth as my only 
philosophy, and as my only method a clear and simple rule which 
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dispenied with the need for Tain and subtle argumentfi, I returned 
wim the help of this rule to the examination of such knowledge as 
oonoemed myself, I wu resolved to admit ae self-evident all that 
I could not honestly refuse to beheve, and to admit as true all 
that seemed to follow directly from this , all the rest I determined 
to leave undecided, neither accepting nor rejecting It, nor yet 
troubling myself to clear up difficulties which did not lead to any 
practical ends 

But who am I 7 What right have I to decide T What is it that 
determines mv judgments? If they are inevitable, if they are 
the results of the impressions I receive, I am wasting my strength 
in such inquiries, they would be made or not without any mterfer- 
once of mine I must therefore first turn my eyes upon myself to 
acquaint myself with the instrument I desire to use, and to discover 
how far it is rehdbio 

I exist, and I have senses through which I receive impiessioas 
This IS the first truth that strikes me and I am forced to accept it 
Have I any independent knowledge of my existence, or am I only 
aware of it through my sensations? This is my first difficulty, and 
so far I cannot solve it Por I continually experience sensations, 
either directly or indirectly through memory, so how can I know 
if the feelmg of self is something beyond these sensations or if it 
can exist independently of them ’ 

My sensations take place in myself, for they make me aware of 
my own existence, but their cause is outside me for they affect me 
whether I have any reason for them or not, and they are produced 
or destroyed independently of me So I clearly peiceive that my 
sensation, which is within me, and its cause or its object, which is 
outside me, are different things 

Thus, not only do I exist, but other entities exist also, that is to 
say, the objects of my sensations, and even if these objects are 
merely ideas, still these ideas are not me 

But everything outside myself, everything which acts upon my 
senses, I call matter, and all the particles of matter which I suppose 
to be united into separate entities 1 call bodies Thus all the 
disputes of the idealists and the realists have no meaning for me, 
their distinctions between the appearance and the reality of bodies 
ore wholly fanciful 

I am now as convinced of the existence of the universe as of my 
own 1 next consider the objects of my sensations, and I find that 
I have the power of comparing them, so 1 perceive that 1 am 
endowed with an active force of which I was not previously aware 

To perceive is to feel, to compare is to judge, to judge and to 
feel are not the same Through sensation objects present them- 
eelvea to me separately and singly as they are in nature, by com- 
paring them I leairange them, 1 shift them so to speak, 1 place one 
upon another to decide whether they are alike or different, or more 
generally to find out their relations To my mind, the distinctive 
faculty of an active or intelligent being is the power of understand- 
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mg this word " is ’’ I seek in T&in in the merely sensitiye entity 
that mtelligenb force which compaj^es and judges, 1 can find no 
tra^e of it m its nature This passive entity will be aware of each 
object separately, it will even be aware of the whole formed by the 
two together, but having no power to place them side by side it 
can never compare them, it can never form a judgment ^nth regard 
to them 

To see two things at once is not to see their relations nor to judge 
of their diflerencca, to perceive several objects, one beyond the 
other, IS not to relate them 1 may have at the same moment an 
idea of a big stick and a little stick without comparing them, without 
judgmg that one is less than the other, just as 1 can see my whole 
hand without counting my fingers 1 These comparative ideas, 
greater, smaller, togeflier with number ideas of une, two^ etc , are 
certainly not sensations, although my mmd only produces them 
when my sensations occur 

We are bold that a sensitive bemg distinguishes eonsabions from 
each other by the inherent differences m the sensations , this 
requires explanation When the sensations are different, the 
seoaitive bemg distinguishes them by their differences, when they 
are alike, he distinguishes them because he is aware of them one 
beyond the other Otherwise, how could he distinguish between two 
equal objects simultaneously experienced ? He would necessarily 
confound the two objects and t^e them for one object, especially 
under a system which professed that the representative sensations 
of space have no extension 

When we become aware of the two sensations to be compared, 
their impression la made, each object is perceived, bo th are pei cuivod, 
but for all that their relation is not perceived li the judgment of 
this relation were merely a sensation, and came to me solely from 
the object itself, my judgments would never be mistaken, lur it is 
never untrue that 1 feel what 1 feel 

Why then am I mistaken as to the relation between these two 
sticks, especially when they are not paj’allol ’ Why, foi example, 
do 1 say the small stick is a third of the largo, when it is only a 
quarter ? Why is the picture, which is tlie sensation, unlike its 
model which is the object ? lb is because 1 am active when I judge, 
because the operation of comparison is at fault, because my under- 
standing, which judges of relations, mingles its errors with the truth 
of sensations, which only reveal to me thmgs 

Add to this a consideration which will, 1 feel sure, appeal to you 
when you have thought about it it is this — If we were purely 
passive m the use of our senses, there would be no commumcation 
between them, it would bo impossible to know that the body we are 
touching and the thing we are looking at is the same Either we 
should never perceive anything outside ourselves, or there would 

^ M de le Cordamines' niuratives tell of a people who only know how 
to count up to three Yet tbe men of this nation, having hands, have 
often seen their fingers without learning to count up to five 
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be for ufl five aubBtancea peroeptible by the aeiiBea, whoae identity wa 
ahould have no means 0 / perceiviag. 

This power of my mind which brings my sensations together and 
compares them may be called by any name, let it be called attention, 
meditation, reflection, or what you will, it is still true that it is in 
me and not in things, that it is I alone who produce it, though I only 
produce it when 1 receive an impression from things Though I 
am compelled to feel or not to feel, I am free to examine more or 
less what I feel 

Being now, so to speaks sura of myself, I begm bo look at things 
outside inyholf, and I behold myself with a sort of shudder flung at 
random into tins vast universe, plunged as it were into the vast 
number (jf entitle-', knowing nothing of what they are m themselves 
or in lelation to me I study them, I observe them, and the first 
object which suggests itself for comparison with them is myself 
All that I perceive through the senses is matter, and I deduce all 
the essential properties of matter from the sensible qualities which 
make me perceive it, qualities which are inseparable from it 1 see 
It aometimob m motion, sometimes at reat.i bonce I infer that neither 
motion nor rest is essential to it, bub motion, being an action, is the 
resuJt of a cause of which rest is only the absence When, therefore, 
there lh notlung acting upon matter it does nob move, and for the 
^e^y rea^oii that rest and mouon are indillerent to it, its natural 
state IS a state of ic'-it 

I perceive two <sui ts of motions of bodies, acquired motion and 
Bpontaiiecai'9 or voluntary motion In the first the cause is external 
bo the bod\ moved, in the second it is wuthm I shall not conclude 
from that that the motion, say of a watch, is spoiibancous, for li no 
external cause operated upon the spring it would run down and 
the watch w ould cease bo go For the same reason 1 should not 
admit that the mo\emeQbs of fluids are spontaneous, neither should 
I attiibute fcpontaneuua niotiou to lire which causes their fluidity 2 
You a.sL. mu if the moveaiciits of animals are spontaneous, my 
answei ib, ‘ 1 cannot tell/' but analogy points that way You ask 
me agam, how do I know that there are spontaneous movements ^ 
I Lull you, “ I know it because 1 feci them ” I want to move my 
arm and i move it without any other immediate cause of the move- 
ment but my ow'n will In vain would any one try to argue me out 
of this teehng, it is stronger than any proofs, you might as well try 
to convince riie that I do not exist 

If there were no spontaneity m men’s actions, nor m anything that 
happens on tlub earth, it would be all the more diflicult to imagme 

^ This repose ib, jf you prefer it, merely relative, but as we perceive 
more or less oi motion, we may plainly conceive one of two extremes, 
which IS rest, and we conceive it so clearly that we are even disposed to 
take loT absolute rest what is only relative But it is not true that motion 
IS of the essence of matter, d matter mav be conceived of as at rest 

' ChrmisLb rej^ard phlogiston or the element 0/ hre as diffused, motionless 
and stagnant lo. the compounds of which it forms part, until external 
forces set 11 iiee, collect it and set ii in motion, and change it mto Ere 
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a first cause for all motion For my own part, I feel myself so thor- 
oughly convinced that the natural state of matter is a state of rest, 
and that it has no power of action in itself, that when I see a body 
m motion I at once assume that it is cither a living body or that 
this motion has been imparted to it. My mind declines to accept 
in any way the idea of inorganic matter moving of its own accord, 
or giving rise to any action 

Yet this visible universe consists of matter, matter diffused and 
dead,!^ matter which has none of the cohesion, the organisation, the 
common feehng of the parts of a living body, for it is certain that we 
who ore parts have no consciousness of the whole This same 
umverse is m motion, and in its movements ordered, uniform, and 
subject to fixed laws, it has none of that freedom which appears in 
the spontaneous movements of men and animals So the world 
IS not some huge ammal which moves of its own accord, its move- 
ments are therefore due to some external cause, a cause which I 
cannot perceive, but the inner voice makes this cause so apparent 
to me that I cannot watch the course of the sun without imagining 
a force which dnves it, and when the earth revolves I think I see 
the hand that sets it in motion 

If I must accept general laws whose essential relation to matter 
IS unperceived by me, how much further have I got? These laws, 
not being real things, not being substances, have therefore some 
other basis unknown to me Fxpenment and observation have 
acquainted us with the laws of motion, these laws determine the 
results without showing their causes, they are quite inadequate to 
explain the system of the w'orld and the course of the universe 
With the help of dice Descartes made heaven and earth, but he 
could not set his dice in motion, nor start the action of his centrifugal 
force without the help of rotation Newton discovered the law of 
gravitation, but gravitation alone would soon reduce the universe 
to a motionless moss , he was compelled to add a projectile force to 
account for the elliptical course of the celestial bodies, let Newton 
show us the hand that launched the planets m the tangent of their 
orbits 

The first causes of motion are not to be found in matter matter 
receives and transmits motion, but does not produce it The more 
I observe the action and reaction of the forces of nature piaying on 
one another, the more I see that we must always go back from one 
effect to another, till we arrive at a first cause in some wall for to 
assume an infinite succession of causes is to assume that there is no 
first cause In a word, no motion which is not caused by another 
motion can take place, except by a spontaneous, voluntary action, 
inanimate bodies have no action but motion, and there is no real 
action without will This is my first prmciple. I believe, therefore, 

1 I have tried bald to ^asp tbe idea of a living molecule, but In vain 
The idea of matter feeling without any senses seems to me unmtelligible 
and self-contradictory To accept or reject this idea one must first 
understand it, and I confess that so far I have not succeeded 
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that there is e will which seta the iiniyerse m motion and gives life 
to nature This is my drst dogma, or the first article of my creed 

How does a will produce a physical and corporeal action 7 I 
cannot tell, but 1 perceive that it does so m myself, I will to do 
something and I do it, I will to move my body and it moves, but 
if an inanimate body, when at rest, should begin to move itself, the 
thing IS mcomprehensihle and without precedent The will is 
known to me m its action, not m its nature I know this will as a 
cause of motion, but to conceive of matter as producing motion is 
clearly to conceive of an efiect without a cause, which is not to 
conceive at all 

It 13 no more possible for me to conceive how my will moves my 
body than to conceive how my sensations affect my mind I do not 
even know why one of these mystenea has seemed less inexplicable 
than the other For my own part, whether 1 am active or passive, 
the means of union of the two substances seem to me absolutely 
incomprehensible It is very strange that people make this very 
incomprehensibility a step towards the compounding of the tvio 
substances, as if operations so different in kind were more easily 
explained vn one case than in two 

The doctrine I have just laid down is indeed obscure, but at least 
it suggests a meaning and there is nothing in it repugnant to reason 
or experience, can mg say os much of materialism 7 Is it not plain 
that if motion is essential to matter it would be inseparable from it, 
it would always be present in it m the same degree, always present 
in every particle of matter, always the same in each particle of 
matter, it would not be capable of transmission, could neither 
increase nor dimmish, nor could we ever conceive of matter at rest 
When you bell mo that motion is not essential to matter but neces- 
sary to it, jou try to cheat mo with words which would be easier 
to refute if there was a little more sense in them For either the 
motion of matter arises from the matter itself and is therefore 
essential bo it, or it arises from an external cause and is not necessary 
bo the matter, because the motive cause acts upon it, we have got 
back to our original difficulty 

The chief source of human error is to be found m general and 
abstract ideas, the jargon of metaphysics has never led bo the 
discoverv of any single truth, and it has filled philosophy with 
absurdities of which we are ashamed as soon as we strip them of their 
long words Tell me, my friend, when they talk to you of a blind 
force diffused throughout nature, do they present any real idea to 
your mind? They tlunk they are aaymg something by these vague 
expressions — universal force, essential motion — but they ore saying 
nothing at all The idea of motion is nothing more than the idea 
of transference from place to place, there is no motion without 
direction, for no individual can move all ways at once In what 
direction then does matter move of necessity? Has the whole 
body of matter a uniform motion, or has each atom its own motion * 
According to the first idea the whole umverse must form a solid and 
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indiTiBible mass; accordiag to tho second it can only form a diffused 
and incoherent fluid, which would make the union of any two atoms 
impossible. What direction shall be taken by this motion common 
to all matter? Shall it be in a straight line, in a circle, or from 
above downwards, to the right or to the left? If each molecule has 
its own direction, what are the causes of all these directions and 
all these differences? If every molecule or atom only revolved on 
its own aiia, nothing would ever leave its place and there would 
be no transmitted motion, and even then this circular movement 
would require to follow some direction To sot matter in motion 
by an abstraction is to utter words without meaning, and to attribute 
to matter a given direction is to aasumo a determining cause The 
more eiamplca I take, the more causes 1 have to ex]>lciin, without 
ever finding a common agent which controls them Far from being 
able to picture t-o mvself an entire absence of order in the fortuitous 
concurrence of elements, I cannot even imagine such a strife, and 
the chaos of the universe is less conceivable to me than i1 s harmony 
I can understand that tho mechanism of the universe may not be 
intelligible to the human mind, but when a man sots to work to 
explain it, he must say what men can understand 

If matter in motion points me to a will, matter in motion according 
to fixed laws points me to an intelligence, that is the second article 
of my creed To act, to compare, to choose, ore the operations of 
an active, thinking being, so this being exists Where do you find 
him existing, you will eay? Not merely in the revolving heavens, 
nor in the sun which gives us light, not in mysolf alone, but m the 
sheep that grazes, the bird that flies, the stone that falls, and the 
leaf blown by the wind 

I judge of the order of the world, although I know nothing of ita 
purpose, for to judge of this order it is enough for me to compare 
the parts one with another, to study their to-operation, their 
relations, and to observe their united action I know not why the 
universe exists, but 1 see continually how it is changed, I never fail 
to perceive the close connection by which the entities of which it 
consists lend their aid one to another 1 am like a man m ho sees 
the works of a watch for the first time, he is never weaiy of admirmg 
the mechanism, though ht does not know the use of the instrument 
and has never seen its face I do not know what this is for, says 
he, but I see that each part of it is fittcxl to the rest, 1 a dmir e the 
workman in the details of his work, and I am quite certain that all 
these wheels only work together in this fashion for some common 
end which I cannot perceive 

Let us compare the special ends, the means, the ordered relations 
of every kind, then let us listen to the inner voice of feeling, what 
healthy mind can reject its evidence? Unless the eyes are blinded 
by prejudices, can they fail to see that the visible order of the 
uEUverse proclaims a supreme intelligence^ What sophisms must 
be brought together before we fail to understand the harmony of 
emstenoe and the wonderful co-operation of every part for the 
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maintenance of the rest ? Say what you will of combinationB and 
probabiLtie^, h hat do you gam by reducing me to sdence if you cannot 
gam my consent ? And how can you rob me of the spontaneous 
feeling whichp in spite of myself, continually mvee you the he 7 If 
organised bodies had come together fortuitously in oil sorts of ways 
before assuming settled foims. if sbomachs ore made without 
mouths, feet without heads, hands without arms, imperfect organs 
of every kiud which died because they could not preserve their life, 
why do none of these imperfect attempts now meet our eyes, why 
has nature at length prescnbed laws to herself which she did not at 
hrsb recognise 7 1 must not be surprised if that which is possible 

should happen, and if the improbability of the event is compensated 
for by the number of the attempts 1 grant this, yet if any one 
told me that printed chaiacters scatter^ broadcast had produced 
the Mntid all complete, I would not condescend to take a single step 
to verify this falsehood You will tell me I am forgetting the 
multitude of atUiuipta But how many ouch attempts must I 
assume to bring the combination within the bounds of probability 
For my own part the only possible assumption is that the chances 
are infinity to one that the product is not bho work of chance In 
addition to th,8, chance combinations yield nothing but products 
of the same nature as the elements combmed, bo that life and 
oTgamsation will not be ])roduced by a flow of atoms, and a chemist 
when mukiiig his compounds will never give them thought and 
feeling in his crucible ^ 

I was sui prised and almost shocked when T road Neuwentit How 
could this man desire to make a book out of the wonders of nature, 
wonders which show the wisdom of the author of nature ’ Hia book 
would have been as large as the world itself before he had exhausted 
his subject, and as soon as we attempt to give details, that greatest 
wonder of all, the concord and harmony of the whole, escapes us 
The mere generation of h\ing orgamc bodies is the despair of the 
human mind , the insurmountable barrier raised by nature between 
the various species, so that they should nut mix with one another, 
IS tlie clearcssb pioof of her intention She is not content to have 
establihhed uidtr, she has taken adequate measures to prevent the 
disbutbance uf that oraer 

There is not a being in the universe which may not be regarded 
as in some lespecta the common centre of all, around which they are 
grouped, ao that they are all reciprocally end and means m relation 
to each other The mind is confused and lost amid these m- 

^ Could one believe, if one bad not seen it, that human absurdity could 
go so far? Amatus Lusitanus asserts that be saw a little man an inch 
locg enclosed in a glass, which Julius Camillus, like a second Prometheus, 
had made by alchemy Paracelsis [De natuta rerum) teaches the method 
of making these tiny men, and he maintams that the pygmies, fauns, 
satyrs, and nymphs have been made by chemistry Indeed 1 cannot see 
that there is anyihing more to be done, to establish the possibility of these 
facts, unless it is to assert that organic matter resists the heat of Are 
and that its molecules can preserve their life in the hottest furnace 
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numerable relations, not one of which is itself confused or lost m the 
crowd What absurd assumptions are required to deduce all this 
harmony fiom the hhnd mechanism of matter set m motion by 
chance I In yam do those who deny the umty of mtention manifested 
m the relations of all the parts of this great whole, in vain do they 
conceal their nonsense under abstractions, co-ordinations, general 
prmciples, symbolic expressions, whatever they do I find it im- 
possible to conceive of a system of entities so firmly ordered unless 
I beheve m an intelligence that orders them It is not in my power 
to believe that passive and dead matter can have brought forth 
living and feeling beings, that blind chance has brought forth 
intelligent beings, that that which does not think has brought forth 
thinking beings 

I believe, therefore, that the world is governed by a wise and 
powerful will, I see it or rather I feel it, and it is a great thing to 
know this But has this same world always existed, or has it been 
created ? Is there one aonree of all things ? Are thei e two or many ' 
What IS their nature ? I know not, and what concern is it of mine ’ 
When these things become of importance to me I will try to learn 
them, till then I abjure these idle speculations, which may trouble 
my peace, but cannot affect my conduct nor be comprehended 
by my reason 

Recollect that I am not preaching my own opinion but explaimng 
it Whether matter is eternal or created, whether its origin is 
passive or not, it is still certain that the whole is one, and that it 
proclaims a single intelligence, for I see nothing that is not part 
of the same ordered system, nothing which does not co-operate to 
the same end, namely the conservation of all inthin the established 
order This being who wills and can perform hia will, this being 
active through his own power, this being, whoever he may he, who 
moves the umverse and oiders all things, is what I call God To 
this name I add the ideas of intelligence, power, will, which I have 
brought together, and that of kindness which is their necessary 
consequence, but for all this I know no more of the being to which 
I ascribe them He hides himself alike from my senses and my 
imdei standing, the more I think of him, the more perplexed 1 am; 
I know full well that ho exists, and that he exists of himself alone, 
I know that my existence depends on his, and that everything I 
know depends upon him also I see God every w here m his works , 
I feel hun within myself, I behold him all around me, but if I tiy 
to ponder him himself, if I try to find out where he is, what he is, 
what is his substance, he escapes me and my troubled spirit finds 
nothing 

Convinced of my unfitness, I shall never argue about the nature 
of God unless I am driven to it by tlie feeling of his relations with 
myself Such reasonings are always rash , a wise man should venture 
on them with trembling, he should be certam that he can never 
sound their abysses, tor the most insolent attitude towards God is 
not to abstain from t hink ing of him , but to think evil of him 
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After the diaooTery of auch of bia attnbatea oa enable me to 
oonceive of bia eziatence, 1 return to mjaelf, and 1 try to diacover 
'vrhat IB my place in the order of things which he govema, and 1 
can myself examine At once, and beyond possibility of doubt, 
I discover my species, for by my own will and the instruments 
I can control to carry out my will, I have more power to act 
upon all bodies about me, either to make use of or to avoid their 
action at my pleasure, than any of them has power to act upon 
me against my will by mere physical impulsion, and through my 
intelligence I am the only one who can examine all the rest What 
being here below, except man, can observe others, measure, calculate, 
forecast their motions, their effects, and unite, so to speak, the 
feeling of a common existence with that of his individual existence ’> 
What is there so absurd in the thought that all things are made for 
me, when I alone can relate all things to myself ' 

It 13 true, therefore, that man is lord of the earth on which he 
dwells, for not only doe.s he tame all the beasts, not only does he 
control its elements through hia industry, but he alone knows how 
to control it , by contemplation he takes possession of the stars which 
he cannot approach Show me any other creature on earth who 
can make a lire and who can behold with admiration the sun 
What I can I observe and know all creatures and their relations, 
can I feel what is meant by order, beauty, and virtue, can 1 consider 
the universe and raise myself towards the hand that guides it, can 
I love good and perform it, and should 1 then liken mvself to the 
beasts ? Wretched soul, it is jour gloomy philosophy which mokes 
you like the beasts, or rather in vain do you seek to degrade your- 
self, your genius belies your principles, your kiudly heart belies 
your doctiinea, and even the abuse of your powers proves their 
excellence in your own despite 

For myself, I am not pledged to the support of any system 1 
am a plain and honest man, one who is not earned away by party 
spirit, one who has no ambition to be head of a sect, I am content 
with the place where God has set me, I see nothing, next to God 
himself, which is better than my species, and if I had to choose 
my place in the order of creation, what more could 1 choose than 
to be a man ' 

I am not puffed up by this thought, I am deeply moved by it, 
for this state was no choice of mine, it was not due to the dese^ of 
a creature who as yet did not exist Can I behold myself thus 
distinguished without congratulating myself on this post of houoUT, 
without blessing the hand which bestowed it 1 The first return to 
self has given birth to a feeling of gratitude and thankfulness to the 
author of my species, and this feeling calls forth my first homage 
to the beneficent Godhead I worship his Almighty power and 
my heart acknowledges hia mercies Is it not a natural con- 
sequence of our self-love to honour our protector and to love our 
benefactor '! 

But when, in my desire to discover my own place within my 
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Bpeoies, I oonmder its diSerent ranks and the men who fill them, 
where am I now T What a sight meets my ^es I Where is now the 
order I perceived 7 Nature showed me a scene of harmony and 
proportion, the human race shows me nothing but confusion and 
disorder The elements agree together, men are m a state of chaos 
The beasts are happy, their king alone is wretched O Wisdom, 
where are thy laws ? O Providence, is this thy rule over the world ^ 
Merciful God, where is thy Power ? I behold the earth, and there is 
evil upon it 

Would you believe it, dear fnend, from these gloomy thoughts 
and apparent contradictions, there was shaped in my mind the 
Bubhme idea of the soul, which all my seeking had hitherto failed to 
discover? While I meditated upon man’s nature, I seemed to 
discover two distinct principles in it, one of them raised him to the 
study of the eternal truths, to the love of justice, and of true morality, 
to the regions of the world of thought, which the wise delight to 
contemplate, the other led him downwards to himself, made 
him the slave of his senses, of the passions which are their instru- 
ments, and thus opposed everythmg suggested to him by the former 
pnnciple When I felt myself carried away, distract^ by these 
confiictmg motives, I said. No, man is not one, I will and 1 will 
not, I feel myself at once a slave and a free man, I perceive what 
IS right, I love it, and I do what is wrong, I am active when I listen 
to the voice of reason, I am passive when I am carried away by my 
passions, and when I yield, my worst suffering is the knowledge 
that 1 might have resisted 

Young man, hear me with confidence I will always be honest 
with you If conscience is the creature of prejudice, I am certainly 
wrong, and there is no such thing as a proof of morality, but if to 
put oneself first is an inclination natural to man, and if the first 
sentiment of justice is moreover inborn in the human heart, let those 
who say man is a simple creature remove these contradictions and 
I will grant that there is but one substance 

You will note that by this term rubstance I understand generally 
the being endowed with some primitive quality, apart from all 
special and secondary modifications If then all the primitive 
qualities which are known to us can be united in one and the same 
being, we should only acknowledge one substance, but if diere are 
qualities which are mutually exclusive, there are as many different 
substances as there are such exclusions You will think this over, 
for my own part, whatever Locke may say, it is enough for me to 
recognise matter as having merely extension and divisibility to 
convince myself that it cannot think, and if a philosopher tells me 
that trees feel and rocks think > in vain will he perplex me with his 

' It seems to me that modem philosophy, far from saying that rocks 
think, has discovered that men do not think It perceives nothing more 
in nature than sensitive beings, and the only difierence it hnds between 
a man and a stone is that a man is a sensitive bemg which experiences 
sensations, and a stone is a sensitive bemg which does not experience 
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cunning arguments ; I merely regard him as a dishonest sophist, who 
prefers to say that atones have feeling rather than that men have 
souls 

Suppose a deaf man demee the existence of sounds because he 
has never heard them I put before his eyea a stringed instrument 
and cause it to sound in unison by means of another instrument 
concealed from him, the deaf man sees the chord vibrate 1 tell 
him , The sound makes it do that " “ Not at all," says he, " the 
string itself is the cause of tho vibration, to vibrate in that way is 
a quality common to all bodies " " Then show me this vibration 

in other bodies," I answer, “ or at least show me its cause m this 
string" "I cannot," replies the deaf man, "but because I do 
not understand bow that string vibrates why should I try to explain 
it by means of your sounds, of which 1 have not the least idea 1 It is 
explaining one obscure fact by means of a cause still more obscure 
Make me perceive your sounds, or I say there are no such 
things " 

The more I consider thought and the nature of tho human mind, 
the more likeness I dnd between the arguments of the materialists 
and those of the deaf man Indeed, they are deaf to the inner voice 
which cries aloud to them, m a tone which can hardly be mistaken 
A machine does not think, there is neither movement nor form which 
can produce reflection, something within thee tries to break the 
band^ which conHue it, space is not thy measure, the whole universe 
does not suffice to contain thee, thy sentiments, thy desiree, thy 
anxiety, thy pnde itself, have another ongin than this small body 
in which thou art imprisoned 

No material creature is in itself active, and I am active In vain 
do you argue this point with me, 1 feel it, and it is this feeling which 
spe^B to me more forcibly than the reason vlnch disputes it 
I have a body which is acted upon by other bodies, and it acts in 

sensations But if it is true that all matter feels, where shall I find the 
sensitive unit, the individual ego? Shall it be in each molecule of matter 
or m bodies as aggregates of molecules? Shall T place this unity in fluids 
and solids alike, m compounds and m elemcrls? You tell me nature 
consists of individuals But what are these individuals? Is that stone 
an mdividua] or an aggregate of individuals? Is it a single sensitive 
being, or are there as mauy beings m it as there are grams of sand? If 
every elementary atom is a sensitive being, how shall I conceive of that 
intimate communication by which one feels within the other, so that their 
two egos are blended m one? Attraction may be a law of nature whose 
mystery is unknown to us, but at least we conceive that there is nothing 
m attraction actmg in proportion to mass which is contrary to extension 
and divisibility Can you conceive of sensation in the same way? The 
sensitive parts have extension, but the sensitive being is one and mdi visible, 
be cannot be cut m two, he is a whole or he is nothing, therefore the 
sensitive being is not a material body I know not how our materialists 
understand it, but it acems to me that the same difficulties which have 
led them to reject thought, should have made them also reject feeling, 
and 1 see no reason why, when the first step has been taken, they should 
not take the second too, what more would it cost them? Since they are 
certain they do not think, why do they dare to affirm that they feel? 
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turn upon them, there 13 no doubt about this reciprocal action, 
but my will la mdependent of my senaea, I conaent or I resist, I 
yield or I win the inotoiy, and I know very well in myself when I 
nave done what I waut^ and when I have merely given way to 
my paasions I have always the power to will, but not always the 
stren^h to do what I will When I yield to temptation I surrender 
myself to the action of external objects When I blame myself for 
this weakness, I listen to my own will alone, I am a slave in my 
vices, a free man in my remorse, the feeling of freedom is never 
edaced m me but when I myself do wrong, and when 1 at length 
prevent the voice of the soul from protesting against the authority 
of the body 

I am only aware of mil through the consciousness of my own will 
and intelligence is no better known to me When you ask me 
what IS the cause which determines my will, it is my turn to ask 
what cause determines my judgment, for it is plam that these two 
causes are but one, and if you understand clearly that man is 
active in his judgments, that his intelligence is only the power to 
compare and judge, you will see that his freedom is only a similai 
power or one derived from this, he chooses between good and evil 
as he judges between truth and falsehood, if his judgment is at 
fault, he chooses amiss What then is the cause that determines 
his will 1 It IS hia judgment And what is the cause that deter 
mmea his judgment? It is his intelligence, his power of judging, 
the determining cause is m hmiself Beyond tliat, I understand 
uo thing 

No doubt I am not free not to desire my own welfare, I am not 
free to desire my own huit, but my freedom consists m this very 
thmg, that I can will what is for my own good, or what I esteem 
as such, without any external compulsion Does it follow that 1 
am not my own master because 1 cannot be other than myself I 

The motive power of all action is 111 the will of a free creature, 
we can go no farther It is not the word freedom that is meanmg- 
less, but the word necessity To suppose some action which is not 
the efiect of an active motive power is indeed to suppose effects 
without cause, to reason m a vicious circle Either there is no 
oiigmal impulse, or every original impulse has no antecedent cause, 
and there is no will properly so-called without freedom Man is 
therefore free to act, and as such he is animated by an immaterial 
substance, that is the third article of my creed From these three 
you will easily deduce the rest, so that I need not enumerate them 

If man is at once active and free, be acts of his own accord, what 
he does freely is no part of the sy'.tem marked out by Providence 
and it cannot be imputed to Providence Providence does not will 
the evil that man does when he misuses the freedom given to hiTn , 
neither does Providence prevent him doing it, either because the 
ivTong done by so feeble a creature is as nothing in its eyes, or because 
it could not prevent it without doing a greater wrong and degradmg 
his nature Providence has made him free that he may choose 
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tbe good &nd refuse the evil It has made t»Tn ospable of this 
oboioe U he uses nghtly the faculties bestowed upon him, but it 
has so stnctly lunit^ hia powers that the misuse of his freedom 
cannot disturb the general order The evil that man does reacts 
npon hims elf without adectmg the system of the world, without 
preventing the preservation of the human speoies m spite of itself 
To oomplam that God does not prevent us from doing wrong is to 
complain because he has made man of so excellent a nature, that 
he has endowed his actions with that morahty by which they are 
ennobled, that he has made virtue man'e birthright Supreme 
happiness consists in eelf -content, that we may gam this self -content 
we are placed upon this earth and endowed with freedom, we are 
tempted by our passions and restrained by conscience What more 
could divine power iteelf have done on our behalf 7 Could it have 
made our nature a contradiction, and have given the prize of well- 
doing to one who was mcapable of evil ? To prevent a man from 
wickedness, should Providence have restricted him to instinct and 
made him a fool t Not so, 0 God of my soul, 1 will never reproach 
thee that thou hast created me m thine own image, that 1 may be 
free and good and happy like my Maker I 

It IS the abuse of our powers that makes us unhappy and wicked 
Our cares, our sorrows, our auffenngs are of our own makmg Moral 
ills are undoubtedly the work of man, and physical ills would be 
nothing but for oui vices which have made us liable to them Has 
not nature made us feel our needs as a means to our preservation ^ 
Is not bodily eufiering a eign that the machme is out of order and 
needs attention ’ Death Do not the wicked poison their own 

life and ours 7 Who would wish to live for ever 7 Death is the cure 
for the evils you bring upon yourself, nature would not have you 
Bufier perpetually How few sufferings are felt by man hving in a 
state of primitive simplicity' His life is almost entirely free from 
Buffering and from passion, he neither fears nor feels death, if he 
feels it, hiB suffenngs make him desire it, henceforth it is no evil 
in his eyes If we were but content to be ourselves we should have 
no cause to complain of our lot, but in the search for an imaginary 
good we find a thousand real ills He who cannot bear a httle pain 
must expect to suffer greatly If a man injures his constitution by 
dissipation, you try hi cure him with medicine, the ill he fears is 
add^ to the ill he f eele , the thought of death makes it horrible and 
hastens its approach, the more we seek to escape from it, the more 
we are aware of it, and we go through life in the fear of death, 
blammg nature for the evils we have indicted on ourselves by our 
neglect of her laws 

0 Manl seek no further for the author of evil; thou art he 
There is no evil but the evil you do or the evil you suffer, and both 
come from yourself Evil in general can only spring from disorder, 
and in the order of the world I find a never-failing system Evil m 
particular cases exists only m the mind of those who experience it, 
and this feehng is not the gift of nature, but the work of man himnelf. 
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Pam has httle power over those who, having thought httle, look 
neither before nor after Take away our fatal progress, take away 
our faults and our vioes, take away man’s handiwork, and all is well 

Where all is well, there is no such thmg as mjustice Justice and 
goodness are inseparable, now goodness is the neoessaiy result of 
boundless power and of that self-love which is innate m all sentient 
bemgs The ommpotent projects himself, so to speak, into the being 
of his creatures (Mention and preservation are the everlasting work 
of power, it does not act on that which has no existence, God is 
not the God of the dead, he could not harm and destroy without 
injury to himself The ommpotent can only will what is good i 
Therefore he who is supremely good, because he is supremely 
powerful, must also ha supremely just, otherwise he would con- 
tradict hims elf, for that love of order which creates order we call 
goodness and that love of order which preserves order we call 
justice 

Men say God owes nothing to his creatures I think he owes 
them all he promised when he gave them their being Now to give 
them the idea of something good and to make them feel the need 
of it, IS to promise it to them The more closely I study myself, the 
more carefully I consider, the more plainly do I read these words, 
“ Be just and you will bo happy ” It is not so, however, in the 
present condition of things, the wicked prospers and the oppression 
of the righteous continues Observe bow angry we are when this 
expectation is disappointed Conscience revolts and murmurs 
against her Creator, she exclaims with cries and groans, “ Thou hast 
deceived me ” 

“ I have deceived thee, rash soul • Who told thee this ? Is thy 
soul destroyed ’ Hast thou ceased to exist t 0 Brutus I O my 
son I let there be no stain upon the close of thy noble life, do not 
abandon thy hope and thy glory with thy corpse upon the plams 
of Philippi Why dost thou say, ' Virtue is naught,’ when thou 
art about to enjoy the reward of virtue ’ Thou art about to die I 
Nay, thou shalt hve, and thus my promise is fulhlled ” 

Due might judge from the complaints of impatient men that 
God owes them the reward before they have deserved it, that he is 
bound to pay for virtue in advance Oh! let us first be good and 
then we shall be happy Let us not claim the prize before we have 
won it, nor demand our wages before we have finished our work 
” It IS not in the lists that we crown the victors in the sacred games,” 
says Plutarch, ” it is when they have fimshed their course ” 

If the soul IS immaterial, it may survive the body, and if it so 
survives. Providence is justified Had I no other proof of the 
immaterial nature of the soul, the triumph of the wicked and the 
oppression of the righteous m this world would be enough to 
convince me I should seek to resolve so appalhng a discord in 

1 The ancients were right when they called the supreme God Optirnus 
Maximus, but it would have been better to say Maximus Optimus, for 
his goodness springs from his power, be is good because he is great. 
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Ui'; amvoTaal harmony 1 should say to myself, “ All is not aver 
with life, everything finds its place at death ” I should still have 
to answer the question, “ What becomes of man when all we know 
of hiTTi through our senses has vanished T ” This question no longer 
presente any difficulty to me when 1 admit the two substances It 
IS easy to understand that what is imperceptible to those senses 
escapes me, during my bodily hfe, when I perceive through my 
senses only When the umon of soul and body is destroyed, I think 
one may be dissolved and the other may be preserved Why should 
the destruction of the one imply the destruction of the other? 
On the contrary, so unlike m their nature, they were during their 
umon in a highly unstable condition, and when this umon comes 
to an end they both return to their natural state, the active vital 
substance regains all the force which it expended to set in motion 
the passive dead substance Alas I my vices make me only too well 
aware that man is but half alive during this life, the life of the 
soul only begins with the death of the body 

But what is that life 7 la the soul of man in its nature immortal ’ 
1 know not My finite understanding cannot hold the mfimte, 
what IS called etarmty eludes my grasp What can I assert or 
deny, how can 1 reason with regard to what I cannot conceive? 
I believe that the soul survives the body for the maintenance of 
order, who knows if this is enough to make it eternal? However, 
1 know that tno body is worn out and destroyed by the division of 
its parts, but 1 cannot conceive a BiuiilardestruLtion of the oonsoiou-. 
nature, and as I cannot imagme how it can die, I presume that it 
does nut die As this assumption is consoling and in itself not 
unreasonable, uhj' should I fear to accept it’ 

I am aware of ra v soul , it is known to mo in feeling and in thought 
I know what it is wntliout knowing its essence, 1 cannot reason 
about ideas winch aie unknown to me What 1 do know is this, 
that my personal ulenSity di pends upon memor3a and that to be 
indeed the same self I must remember that 1 have existed Now’ 
after death I could not recall what I w’as when alivo unless I also 
remembered what 1 felt and therefore what I did, and I have no 
doubt that this remembrance wdl one dey form the happiness of the 
good and the torment of the bad In tlm woiliJ our inner consoious- 
naas is absorbed by the crowd of eager passions whuh cheat remorse 
The humiliation and disgrace involved in the praclice of vutue do 
not permit us to realise its charm But when, freed from the 
illusions of the bodilv senses wo behold with joy the supreme Being 
and the eUrnal truths winch flow from him, when all the powers 
of oui soul are al \ □ to tlie beauty of ordei and we are wholly 
oooupicd in comparing what wo have done with what we ought to 
have done, then it is that the voice of conscience will regain its 
strength and sway, then it is that the pure delight which sprmgs 
from aelf-conlont, and the sharp legret for our own degradation of 
that self, will decide by means of overpowermg feeling what shall 
be the fate which each has prepared for himself My good friend. 
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do not ask me whether there are other souroea of happiness or 
Bufieniig, I cannot tell, that which my fancy pictures is enough 
to console me in this hfe and to bid me look for a life to come 
1 do not say the good will be rewarded, for what greater good can a 
truly good being expect than to exist in accordance with lus nature 7 
But 1 do assert that the good will be happy, because their maker, 
the author of all justice, who has made them capable of feeling, has 
not made thorn that they may suffer, moreover, they have not 
abused their freedom upon earth and thej^ have not changed their 
fate through any fault of their own, yet they have suffered in this 
life and it will be made up to them in the life to come This feeling 
relies not so mucii on man’s deseits as on the idea of good which 
seems to me inseparable from the divine essence I only assume 
that the laws of order are coii'^tant and that Gud is true to himself 

Do not ask me whether the torments of the wicked a>iJ 1 endure 
fjr ever, whether the goodness of their cioator can condemn them 
to the eternal suffering, again, I cannot tell, and I have no empty 
curiosity for tlie investigation of useless problems How does the 
fate of the wicked concern me? I take little interest in it All 
the same I find it haid to believe that thev will be condemned to 
overlastmg torments If the supreme justice calls for vengeance, 
it claims it in this life TJie nations of the world with their errors 
are its ministers Justice uses self inflicted ills to punish the crimes 
'n hich have deserved them It is m your own insatiable souls, 
devoured by envy, greed, and ambition, it is in the midst of your 
falee prosperity that the avenjipng passions find the due reward of 
\our crimes What need to seek a hell in the future life 7 It is 
here in the breast of the wicked 

When our fleeting needs are over, and our mad desires are at rest, 
there should also be an end of our passions and our cnmes Can 
pure spirits be capable of any perversity 7 Hanng need of nothing, 
V hy should they be mcked ’ If they are free from our gross senses, 
if their happiness consists in the contemplation of other beings, 
they can only desire vvhat is good, and he who ceases to be bad 
can never bo miserable This is what I am luclmed to think 
tliough I have not been at the ; ain^ to come to any decision O 
Cod, merciful and good, whatever thydecrees may be I adore them, 
if thou shuuld&t I uiumit the wicked to everlasting punishment, I 
nbandon my feeble reason to thy justice, but if Uio remorse of these 
wretclieJ beings should in the course of time be extinguished, if 
their auffeiings should come to an end, and it the same peace shall 
one day be the lot of all mankind, I give thanks to thee for this Is 
not the wicked my brother ’ How often have I been tempted to be 
Ilk© him ’ Let him be delivered from his misery and freed from 
the opint of hatied that accompanied it, let him be as happy as 
I myself, his happiness, far from arousmg my jealousy, will only 
increase my own 

Thus it IS that, m the contemplation of God m his works, and in 
the study of such of lus attributes oa it concerned me to know, 1 
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have slowly grasped and developed the idea, at first partial and 
imperfect, wlueh I have formed of this Infimto Being But if this 
idea has become nobler and greater it u also more suited to the 
human reason As I approach m spirit the eternal light, I am 
confused and dazzled by its glory, and compelled to abandon all the 
earthly notions which helped me to picture it to myself God is no 
longer corporeal and sensible, the supreme mmd which rules the 
world IS no longer the world itself, m vain do I stnve to grasp lus 
inconceivable essence When I think that it is he that gives life 
and movement to the hving and moving substance which controls 
all living bodies, when I hear it said that my soul is spiritual and 
that God IS a spirit, I revolt against this abasement of the divine 
essence, as if God and my soul were of one and the same nature! 
As if God were not the one and only absolute being, the only really 
active, feeling, thinking, willing being, from whom we derive our 
thought, feeling, motion, will, our fre^om and our very existence! 
We are free because he wills our freedom, and his inexplicable 
substance is to our souls what our souls are fo our bodies I know 
not whether he has created matter, body, soul, the world itself The 
idea of creation confounds me and eludes my grasp, so far as I can 
conceive of it I believe it, but I know that he has formed the 
umverae and all that is, that he has made and ordered all thmgs 
No doubt God is eternal, but can my mind grasp the idea of 
etermty? Why should I cheat myself with meamngless words? 
This IS what I do understand, before things were — God was, he 
will be when they are no more, and if ell thmgs come to an end he 
will still endure That a being beyond my comprehension should 
give life to other beings, this is merely difficult and beyond my 
understanding, but that Being and Nothing should be coiiverlible 
terms, this is indeed a palpable contradiction, an evident absurdity 

God IB intelUgent, but how ’ Man is intelligent when he reasons, 
but the Supreme Intelligence does not need to reason , there is neither 
premise nor conclusion fur him. there is not even a proposition 
The Supreme Intelligence is wholly mtuitive, it sees what is and what 
shall be, all truths are one for it, as all places are but one point 
and all time but one moment Man’s power makes use of means, 
the divine power is self-active God can because he wills, his will 

IS his power God is good, this is certain, but man finds his 
happiness in the welfare of his kind, God’s happiness consists m the 
love of order, for it is through order that he maintains what is, 
and umtea each port in the whole God is just, of this I am sure, 
it IS a consequence of his goodness, man’s injustice is not God’s 
work, but his own, that moral justice which seems to the philo- 
sophers a presumption against Providence, is to me a proof of its 
existence But man’s justice consists in givmg to each his due 
God's justice consists m demanding from each of us an account of 
that which he has given us 

If I have Bucce^ed in discerning these attributes of which I 
have no absolute idea, it is m the form of unavoidable deductions. 
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and by the right use of my reason, but I affirm them without 
tinderstandiDg them, and at bottom that la no affirmation at all In 
vam do 1 say, God is thus, I feel it, 1 expenence it, none the more do 
1 understand how God can be thus 

In a word the more I stride to envisage his infinite essence the less 
do 1 comprehend it, but it is, and that is enough for me, the less 
I understand, the more I adore I abase myself, saying, “ Being of 
beings, 1 am because thou art, to fix my thoughts on thee is to 
ascend to the source of my being The best use I can make of my 
reason is to resign it before thee, my mind delights, my weakness 
rejoices, to feel myself overwhelmed by thy greatness ” 

Having thus deduced from the peiception of objects of sense and 
from my inner consciousness, which leads me to judge of causes 
by my native reason, the principal truths which I require to know, 
I must now seek such principles of conduct as I can draw from them, 
and such rules as I must lay down for my guidance m the fulfilment 
of my destiny in this world, according to the purpose of my Maker 
Still following the same method, I do not derive these rules from the 
prmciplea of the higher philosophy, I find them in the depths of 
my heart, traced by nature in characters which nothing can efface 
I need only consult myself with regard to what I wish to do, what 
I feel to be right is right, what I feel to be wrong is wrong , conscience 
IS the best casuist, and it is only when we haggle with conscience 
that we have recourse to the subtleties of argument Our first duty 
ifl towards ourself, yet how often does the voice of others tell us 
that in seeking our good at the expense of others we are doing lU t 
We think we are following the guidance of nature, and we are 
resisting it, we listen to what she says to our senses, and wq neglect 
what she says to our heart, the active being obeys, the passive 
commands Conscience is the voice of the soul, the passions are the 
voice of the body la it strange that these voices often contradict 
each other? And then to which should we give heed? Too often 
does reason deceive us, we have only too good a nght to doubt her, 
but conscience never deceives us, she is the true guide of man , it u 
to the soul what instinct is to the body, * he who obeys his conscience 

* Modem philosopliv, which only admits what it can understand, is 
careful not to admit this obscure powtr called instinct which jeems to 
guide the animals to some end without any acquired experience Instmct, 
according to some of our wise philosophers is only a secret habit 01 
refiection, acquired by reflection, and from the way in which they explain 
this development one ought to suppose that children reflect more than 
|iown-up people a paradox strange enough to be worth examining 
Without entering upon tins discussion I must ask what name I shall give 
to the eagerness with which my dog makes war on the moles he does not 
eat, or to the patience with which he sometimes watches them for hours 
and the skill with which he seizes them, throws them to a distance from 
their earth as soon as they emerge, and then kills them and leaves them 
Yet no one has trained him to this sport nor even told him there were 
such thmgs as moles Again, I ask, and this is a more important question, 
whv, when I threatened this same dog for the flrst time, why did he throw 
himself on the ground with bis paws folded, in such a suppliant attitude 
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u following nature and he need not fear that he will astrav 
This IB a matte? of great importance, continued my benefactor, 
seouig that I waa about to mtemipt him, let me stop awhile to 
explain it more fully 

The morahty of our actions conaista entirely in the judgments 
we ourselyes form with regard to them If good ib good, it must 
be good in the depth of our heart as well as in our actions, and the 
first reward of justice is the consciouaneBS that we are acting justly 
If moral goodness is in accordance with our nature, man can only 
be healthy in mind and body when he is good If it is not so, and 
if man is by nature evil, he cannot cease to be evil without corrupting 
his nature, and goodness in him is a enme against nature If he 
18 made to do haim to his fellow-creatures, os the wolf lb made to 
devour his prey, a humane man would be els depraved a creature as 
a pitiful wolf, and virtue alone would cause remorse 

My young friend, let us look within, let us set aside all personal 
prejudices and Bee^^hlthe' our inclinations lead us Do we take more 
pleasure in the sight of the sufferings of others or their joys ’ Is it 
pleasanter to do a kind action or an unkind action, and which leaver 
the more delightful memory behind it’ Why do you enjoy the 
theatre’ Do you delight m the crimes 3 ou behold ? Do you weep 
over the punishment which overtakes the cnminal? They say we 
ore mdiiferont to everything but self-interest, yet we find our con« 
polation m oui sufiennga in the charms of friendship and humanity, 
and even m our pleasures we should be too lonely and miserable if 
we had no one to share them with ua If there is no such thing as 
morality in man’s heart, what is the source of liis rapturous admira- 
tion of noble deeds, his passionate devotion to great men? Whet 
connection is there between self-interest and this enthusiasm for 
virtue? Why should I clioose to be Cato dying by lus own hand, 
rather than Ca?sar in hia triumphs ’ Take from our hearts this love 
of what is noble and you rob us of the joy of life The mean- 
epinted man in whom tliese delicious feelings liavo been stifled 
among vile passions, who by thml me of no one but himself comes 
at Kst to love no one but hinibelf, this man feels no raptures, his 
cold heart no longer throbs with J03, and las eyes no longer fill with 
the sweet tears of sympathy, he deliehts in nothing, the wretch 
has neither life nor feeling, he is alrcad^^ dead 

There are many bad men in this world, but there are few of these 

calculitcd to touch me, a position which he would have maintained 1 /, 
without being touched by it, I had continued to beat him in that position? 
What’ Had my dog, little more than a puppy^ acquired moral ideas? 
Did he know the meaning of mercy and generosity’ By what acquired 
knowledge did he seek to appease mv wrath bv yielding to my discretion? 
Tveiy dog in the world does almost the same thing m similar circumstances, 
and 1 am asserting nothing but what any one can venfv for himself Will 
the philosophers, who so scornfully reject instinct, kindlv explain this fact 
by the mere plav of sensations and experience which thn assume we have 
acquired? Let them give an account of it which will satisfy any sensible 
man, in that case 1 have nothmg lurtber to urge, and I will say no more 
of instinct 
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dead Sauls, alive only to self-intereat, and insensible to all that is 
light and good We only dehght in injustice so long as it B to oi,r 
own advantage, in every other case we wish the innocent to be 
protected If we see some act of violence or injustice in town or 
country, our hearts are at once stirred to their depths by an instinc- 
tive anger and wrath, which bids us go to the help of the oppressed , 
but we are restrained by a stronger duty, and the law deprives us 
of our nght to protect the innocent On the other hand, if some 
deed of mercy or generosity meets our eye, what reverence and loi e 
dues it inspire I Do we not say to ourselves, “ I should like to have 
done that myself" 1 What does it matter to us that two thousrnd 
years ago a man was just or unjust? and yet we take the same 
interest m ancient history as if it happened yesterday What aie 
the crimes of Catalme to me F 1 shall not be his victim Why then 
have I the same horror of his crimes as if he were hving now 7 We 
do not hate the wicked merely because of the harm they do to 
ourselves, but because they are wicked Not only do we wish to 
be happy ourselves, we wish others to be happy too, and if this 
happiness does not inteifere with our own happiness, it increases 
it In conclusion, whether we will or not, we pity the unfortunate, 
w hen we see their auffermg we sufier too Even the most depraved 
are not wholly without this instiuct, and it often leads them to 
self-contradiction The highwayman who robs the traveller, 
clothes the nakedness of the poor, the fiercest murderer supports 
a tainting man 

Men speak of the voice of remorse, the secret punishment of 
hidden oniues, by which such are often brought to light Alas' 
who does not know its unwelcome voice’ We speak from ex- 
perience, and we would gladly stifie this imperious feeling which 
causes us such agony Let us obey the call of nature, we shall see 
that her yoke is easy and that when we gire heed to her voice we 
find a joy in the answer of a good conscience The wicked fears 
and flees from her, he delights to escape fiom himself, his anxious 
eves look aiuund him fot some object of diveiaiun, without bittei 
satire 5,nd rude mockery he would always bo sorrowful, the scornful 
laugh IS his one pleasure Not so the just man, who hnds his peace 
within himself, there is joy not malice m his laughter, a joy which 
springs from hiS own heart he is os cliceiful alone as m company, 
liiH satisfaction does not depend on those who approach him, it 
includes them 

Cast your eyes over every nation of the world, peruse every 
volume of its history, in the midst of all these strange and cruel 
forms of worslup, among this amazing variety of manners and 
customs, you wiU everywhere find the same ideas of right and justice , 
everywhere the same principles of morality, the same ideas of good 
and evil The old paganism gave birth to abominable gods who 
would have been punished as scoundrels here below, gods who 
merely offered, as a picture of supreme happiness, crimes to be 
oomimbted and lust to be gratified But in vain did vice descend 
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from the abode of the gods armed with their aacred authority, the 
moral instinct refused to admit it mto the heart of man While the 
debauchenea of J upiter were celebrated, the contmence of Xeuocrates 
was revered, the chaste Lucrece adored the shameless Venus, the 
bold Boman offered sacrihces to Fear, he invoked the god who 
mutilated his father, and he died without a murmur at the hand of 
his own father The most unworthy gods were worshipped by the 
noblest men The sacred voice of nature was stronger than the 
voice of the gods, and won reverence upon earth, it seemed to 
relegate guilt and the guilty alike to heaven 

There la therefore at the bottom of our hearts an innate principle 
of justice and virtue, by which, in spite of our maxims, wo judge 
our own actions or those of others to be good or evil, and it is this 
principle that 1 call conscience 

But at this word 1 hear the murmurs of all the wise men so-called 
Childish errors, prejudices of our upbringing, they exclaim in concert I 
There is nothing m the human mind but what it has gamed by 
experience, and we judge eicrythmg solely by means of the ideas 
ne have acquired They go further, they even ventme to reject 
the clear and umveraal agreement of all peoples, and to set against 
this staking unanimity 111 the judgment of mankind, they seek out 
some obscure exception known to themselves alone, as if the whole 
trend of nature were rendered null by the depravity of a single nation, 
and as if the exi-icence of monstrosities mode an end of species 
But to what purpose does the sceptic Montaigne strne himself to 
unearth in some obscure corner of the Morld a custom which is 
contrary to the ideas of justice? To what purpose does he credit 
the most untrustworthy travellers, while he refuses to believe the 
greatest writers ' A few strange and doubtful customs, based on 
local causes, unknown to us, shall these destroy a general inference 
based on the agieemeat of all the nations of the earth, di&enng from 
each other in all else, but agreed in this ’ O Montaigne, you pnde 
yourself on your truth aud honesty, be sincere and truthful, if a 
philosopher can be so, and tell me if there is any countiy upon earth 
where it is a crime to keep one’s pLghted word, to be mbrciful, 
helpful, and generous, where the good man is scorned, and the 
traitor is held m honour 

Self-interest, so they say, induces each of us to agree for the 
common good. But how is it that the good man consents to this 
to his own hurt? Does a man go to death from self-interest? No 
doubt each man acts for his owm good, but if there is no such thmg 
as moral good to be taken into consideration,, self-interest wall only 
enable you to account for the deeds of the wicked, possibly you will 
not attempt to do more A philosophy which could find no place 
for good deeds would be too detestable, you would find yourself 
compelled either to find some mean purpose, some wicked motive, 
or to abuse Socrates aud slauder Regulus. If such doctrmes ever 
took root among us, the voice of nature, together with the voice 
of reason, would constantly protest against them, till no adherent 
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of such teaching could plead an honest esouse for his parti- 
sanship 

It IB no part of my scheme to enter at present mto metaphysical 
discussions which neither you nor I can understand, discussions 
which really lead nowhere I have told you already that I do not 
wish to philosophise with you, but to help you to consult your own 
heart If all the philosophers in the world should prove that I am 
wrong, and you feel that I am nght, that is all I ask 

For this purpose it is enough to lead you to distinguish between 
our acquired ideas and our natural feelings, for feeling precedes 
knowledge, and since we do not learn to seek what is good for us 
and avoid what is bad for us, but get this desire from nature, in 
the same way the love of good and the hatred of evil ore as natural 
to UH os our self love The decrees of conscience are not judgments 
but feelings Although all our ideas come from without, the feelings 
by which they are w eighed are wuthiu ua, and 1 1 is by these feelings 
alone that we perceive fitness or unfitness of tilings in relation 
to ourselvea, which leads us to seek or shun the^e things 

To exist IS to feel our feeling is undoubtedly earlier than our 
intelligence, and we had feelings before we had ideas 1 Whatever 
may be the cause of our being, it has provided for our preservation 
by giving us feelings suited to our nature, and no one can deny 
that these at least are innate Tiicse feelings, so far as the individual 
IS concerned, are self-love, fear, jiain, the dread of death, the desire 
for comfort Again, if, as it is impossible to doubt, man is by nature 
sociable, or at least fitted to become sociable, he can only be so by 
means of other innate feelings, lelative to hia kind, for if only 
physical well-being were considered, men would certainly be scatteied 
rather than brought together But the motive power of oonscience 
IS denved from the moral system foimed through this twofold 
relation to himself and to his fellow -men To know good is not to 
love it, this knowledge is not innate m man, but as soon as his 
reason leads him to perceive it, his conscience impels him to love it, 
it 19 this feeling which is innate 

So I do not think, my young friend, that it 19 impossible to explain 
the immediate force of conscience r,s a result of our own nature, 
independent of reason itself And even should it be impossible, 
it IS unnecessary, for those who deny this principle admitted and 
received by everybody else in the worlil, do not jirove that there is 
no such thmg, they are content to affiim, and when we affirm ite 
existence we have quite as good giouuds as they, while we have 

' In some respects ideas are feelings and feelings are ideas Both term! 
are appropriate to any perception with which we are concerned, appro- 
priate both to the object of that perception and to ourselves who are 
affected by it, it is merely the order m which we are affected which decides 
the appropriate term When we are chiefly coucemed with the object 
and only thmk of ourselves as it were by reflection, that is an idea, when, 
on the other hand, the impression received excites our chief attention 
and we only think m the second place of the object which caused it, it is 
a feeling 
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moreover the witneaa 'within ua, the voice of oonscience, 'which 
speaks on its own behalf If the first beams of judgment dazzle us 
and confuse the objects we behold, let us wait till our feeble sight 
grows clear and strong, and m the light of reason we shall soon 
behold these veiy objects as nature has already showed them tu us 
Or rather let us be simpler and less pretentious, let us be content 
with the fiist feelings we experience in ourselves, smoe science 
always brings us back to these, unless it has led us astray 

Conscience I Conscience! Divine instinct, immortal voice from 
heaven, sure guide for a creature ignorant and finite indeed, yet 
intelligent and free, infalhble judge of pood and evil, making man 
like to God I In thee consists the excellence of man’s nature and 
the morality of his actions, apart from thee, I hnd nothing m 
myself to raise me above the beasts — nothing but the sad privilege 
of wandering from one error to another, the help of an unbndled 
understanding and a reason which knows no principle 

Thank heaven we have now got rid of all that alaiming show of 
philosophy, we may bo men without being scholars, now that we 
need not spend our life in the study of morality, we have found a 
less costly and smer guide through this vast labyrinth of human 
thought But it IS not enough to be aware that there is such a 
guide, we must know her and follow her If she speaks to all 
hearts how is it that so few gi\e heed to her voice ' She spo,iks to 
Ua m the language of natuie, and ovcrytliiiig loads us to forget that 
tongue Conscience is timid, she lo\es peace and retirement, she 
is Blortlod by noise and numbers, the prejudices from which she is 
said to aiiso are her worst enemies She llees before them or she is 
silent, their notsy voices drown her words, so that she cannot get 
a hearing, fanatuism dares to counttifeit her voue and to inapue 
1 limes in her name She is discouraged by ill treatment, she no 
longer speaks to us, no longer answers to our call, when she has 
been scorned so long, it is as hard to recall her as it was to banish 
her 

How often in the course of my mquiiics hai e 1 grown weary of 
my own coldiiesa of lu utl flow ollcii have grief and weaiiness 
poured their jjoisoii into my first meditations and made them hateful 
to me I W> barren heart yielded nothing but a feeble zeal and a 
lukewrrm lu\e of tiuth 1 s.i,J to myself Hdiy should 1 strive to 
find what does not exist’ Aloral ni.od is a dieaui, the plei sures of 
sense are the only leal good M'heii once wo have lost the taste 
for the pltttsuies uf the soul, how hard it is to ret over it' How 
much more ciiihcult to acquire jt if we have never posaeased it! 
If there were any man so wrelched as never to have done anything 
all hia life long which he could remember with pleasure, and 
which would niiike him glad to have lived, that man would be 
incapable of self knowledge, and for want of knowledge of goodness, 
of which his nature is capable, he would he constrained to remam 
m his wickedneas aud would be for ever miserable But do you 
think there is any one man upon earth so depraved that he has nev ei 
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yielded to the temptation of well-doinaf Thu temptation u 00 
natural, bo pleasant, that it u impoBBibTe sl'wayB to resut it, and 
the thought of the pleasure it hasonoe afforded u enough to reaall it 
constantly to our memory Unluckily it u hard at first to find 
satufaction for it, we have any number of reasons for refusing to 
follow the inclinations of our heart, prudence, so called, restnets 
the heart within the limits of the self, a thousand efforts are needed 
to break these bonds The joy of well-doing u the prize of having 
done well, and we must deserve the prize before we win it There 
IB nothing sweeter than virtue, but we do not know this till we have 
tried it Like Proteus in the fable, she first assumes a thousand 
terrible shapes when we would embrace her, and only shows her 
true self to those who refuse to let her go 

Ever at strife between my natural feelings, which spoke of the 
common weal, and my reason, which spoke of self, I should have 
drifted through life m perpetual uncertainty, hating evil, loving 
good, and always at war with myself, if my heart had not received 
further light, if that truth which determined my opinions hod not 
also eettl^ my conduct, and set me at peace with myself Reason 
alone is not a sufficient foundation for vutue, what solid ground 
can be found? Virtue we are told is love of order But can this 
love prevail over my love for my own well-being, and ought it so 
to prevail ? Let them give me clear and sufficient reason for this 
preference 'Their so-called principle is m truth a mere playing 
with words, for I also say that vice is love of order, differently 
understood Wherever there is feeling and intelligence, there is 
some sort of moral order The difference is this the good man 
orders his life with regard to all men , the wicked orders it for self 
alone The latter centres all things round himself, the other 
maosuras his radius and remains on the circumference Thus his 
place depends on the common centre, which is God, and on all the 
concentric circles which are His creatures If there is no God, the 
Wicked IS right and the good man is nothing but a fool 

My child I May you one day feel what a burden is lemoved 
whan, having fathomed the vanity of human thoughts and tasted 
the bitterness of passion, you find at length near at hand the path of 
wisdom, the prize of this life’s labours, the source of that happiness 
which you despaired of Every duty of natural lav , which man’s 
injustice had almost effaced from my heart is engraven there, for 
the second time in the name of that eternal justice which lays these 
duties upon me and beholds my fulhlment of them I feel myself 
merely the instrument of the Omnipotent, who wills vhat is good, 
who performs it, who will bring about my own good tlirough the 
oo-operation of my will with hia own, and by the right use of my 
hberty I acquiesce in the order he establishes, certain that one 
day I shall enjoy that order and find my happiness in it, for what 
sweeter joy is there than this, to feel oneself a jiart of a system where 
all is good ? A prey to pain, I bear it in patience, remembering that 
it will soon be over, and that it results from a body which is not 
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mine If I do a good deed in secret, I know that it is seen, and my 
conduct in this hfe is a pledge of the life to come. When I suSei 
injustice, 1 Bay to myself, the Almighty who does all things well 
will reward me my bodily needs, my poverty, make the idea of 
death less mtolerable There will be all the fewer bonds to be 
broken when my hour comee 

Why IB my soul subjected to my senses, and imprisoned in this 
body by which it is enslaved and thwarted I I know not, have I 
entered into the counsels of the Almighty? But I may, without 
rashness, venture on a modest conjecture I say to myself If 
man’s soul had remained m a state of freedom and innocence, what 
merit would there have been in loving and obeying the order he 
found established, an order which it would not have been to his 
advantage to disturb? He would be happy, no doubt, but his 
happmess would not attain to the highest point, the jinde of virtue, 
aud the witncis of a good conscience within him, he would be but 
as the angels are, and no doubt the good man will be more than they 
Bound bo a mortal body, by bunds os strange as they are powerful, 
his care for the preservation of this body tempts the soul to think 
only of self, and gives it an interest opposed to the general order of 
things, which it is slill capable of knowing and loving, then it is 
that the right use of lus freedom becomes at once the merit and the 
reword, then it is tliat it prepares for itself unending happi- 
ness, by resisting its earthly passions and following its ongmal 
direction 

If B\en in the Jo57j^ position in which we are placed during our 
present hie our hrst impulses are always gocKl, if all our vices are 
of our own making, why should we complam that they are our 
masters '' Why should we blame the Creator for the ills we have 
ouraelve^ created, and the enemies we ourselves have armed agamat 
ua^ Oh, let us leave man unspoilt, he will always find it easy to 
be good and he will alwayw be happy without remorse The guilty, 
who assert that tliey are driven to crime, are liars os well as evihdoers. 
how IS it that thev fail to perceive that the weakness thev bewail 
IS of their own making, tliat their earliest depravity was the result 
of their own will, that bv dint of wishing to yield to bempbatiouLS, 
tliej, at length yield to them whether they will or no and moke them 
irresistible * No doubt they can no longer avoid bemg weak and 
wicked, but they need not have become weak and wicked Oh, how 
easy would it bp to preserve control of ourselves and of our passions, 
even in this life, if with habits still unfonmd, viith a mind beginning 
to expand, we were able to keep to such things as we ought to know, 
in order bo value rightly what is unknown, if we really wished to 
learn, not that we might shine before the eyes of others, but that 
we might be wise and good in accordance with our nature, that we 
might be happy m the performance of our duty This study seems 
tedious and painful to us, for we do uot attempt it till we are already 
corrupted by vice and enslaved by our pofiaioDfl Our judgments 
and our Btandarda of worth are determined before we have the 
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knowledge of good and evil , and then we measure all things by thu 
false standard, and give nothing its true worth. 

There is an age when the heart is still free, bub eager, unquiet, 
greedy of a happiness which is still unknown, a happiness which it 
geeks m cunoBity and doubt, deceived by the senses it settles at 
length upon the empty show of happiness and thinks ib has found 
it where it is not In my own case these illusions endured for a 
Long time Alaal too late did 1 become aware of them, and I have 
not succeeded in overcoming them altogether, they will last as long 
as this mortal body from which they arise If they lead me astray, 
I am at least no longer deceived by them, 1 know them for what 
they are, and even when I give way to them, 1 despise myself, far 
from regarding them as the goal of my happmess, I behold m them 
an obstacle to it I long for the time when, freed from the fetters of 
the body, I shall be myself, at one with myself, no longer torn in 
two, when 1 myself shall suffice for my own happiness Meanwhile 
1 am happy even m this life, for 1 make small account of all its evils 
in which 1 regard myself as having little or no part, while all the 
real good thab I can get out of this life depends on myself alone 

To raise myself so far as may be even now to this state of happiness 
strength, and freedom, I exercise myself m lofty contemplation I 
consider the order of the umverse, not to explam it by any futiJo 
system, but to revere it without ceasing, to adore the wise Author 
who reveals himself in it 1 hold inlercourso with him, I immerse 
all my powers in hia dmne essence, I am overwhelmed by his kind- 
ness, I bless him and his gifts, but 1 do nut pray bo him What 
should 1 ask of him — to change the order of nature, to work miracles 
on my behalf Should I, who am bound to love abo\e all things 
the order which he has established in his wisdom and maintain^ 
by his providence, should I desire the disturbance of that order on 
my own account? No, that rash prayer would deserve to be 
punished rather than to be granted Neither do I ask of him the 
power to do right, why should I ask what he has given me already ’ 
Has he not given me conscience that I may love the right, reason 
thab I may perceive it, and freedom that I may choose it’ If I do 
evil, I have no excuse, I do it of my own free will, to ask him to 
change my will is bo ask him to do what ho asks of me , it is to want 
him to do the work while 1 get the wages, to be dissatisfied with my 
lob IS to wish to be no longer a man, to wish to be other than what 
I am, to wish for disorder and ©viJ Thou source of justice and 
truth, merciful and gracious God, m thee do I trust, and the desire 
of my heart is — Thy will be done When I umte my will with thine, 
I do what thou doesb, I have a share in thy goodness, I beheve that 
I enjoy beforehand the supreme happiness which is the reward of 
goodness 

In my well-founded self-distrust the only thing that I ask of 
God, 01 rather expect from his juaUce, is to correct my error if I go 
astray, if that error is dangerous to me To be honest I need 
not think myself infalhble, my opinions, which seem to me true. 
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may be so many lies; for what man ia there who does not ohng to 
his own behefs, and how many men are agreed m everything T 
illusion which deceives me may indeed have its source id myself, 
but it IS God alone who can remove it I have done all 1 can to attain 

to truth, but its source is beyond my reach, is it my fault if my 
strength fails me and I can go no further, it is for Truth to draw 
near to me. 

The good pnesb had spoken with passion , be and I were overcome 
with emotion It seemed to me as if I were listening to the divine 
Orpheus when he sang the earliest hymns and taught men the 
worship of the gods I saw any number of objections which might 
be raised, yet 1 raised none, for I perceived that they were more 
perplexing than serious, and that my inchnation took his part 
when he spoke to me according to his conscience, my own seemed 
to confirm what he said 

^'The novelty of the sentiments you have made known to me," 
said I, ^‘strikes me all the more because of what you confess you do 
not know, than because of what you say you behove They seem 
to me very like that theism or natural religion, which Christians 
profess to confound with atheism or ureligion which is tlieir exact 
opposite But m the present state of my faith I should have to 
ascend rather toan descend to accept your views, and 1 find it 
difficult to remain just where you are unless I were as wise as you 
That 1 may be at least as honest, I want time to take counsel with 
myself By your own showing the inner voice must be my guide, 
and you have yourself told me that when it has long been silenced 
1C cannot be recalled in a moment I take what you have said to 
heart, and 1 must consider it If after 1 have thought things out, 
1 am os convinced as you are, you will be my final teacher, and I 
will be your disciple till death Continue your teaching however, 
you have only told me half what I must know Speak to me of 
revelation, of the Scriptures, of those difficult doctrines among 
which I have strayed ever since I was a child, incapable either of 
understanding or believing them, unable to adopt or reject them ’* 

" Yea, my child,’ said he, embracing me, ' I will tell you all I think, 
I will not open my heart to you by halves, but the desire you 
express was necessary before I could cast aside all reserve So far 
I have told you nothing but what I thought would be of service to 
you, nothing but what I was quite convmced of The inquiry 
which remains to be made is very different It seems to me full of 
perplexity, mystery, and darkness, I bring to it only doubt and 
distrust I make up my mind with trembling, and I tell you my 
doubts rather than my conviotions li your own opinions were 
more settled I should hesitate to show you mine , but in your present 
condition, to think like me would be gain-i Moreover, give to my 
words only the authonty of reason, I know not whether I am 

‘ I think the worthy clergyman might say this at the present tune to 
the gaisal public. 
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mistaken It is diffionlt in disonasion to avoid anuming aometimea 
a dogmatic tone, but remember in this respect that all my assertionB 
are but reasons to doubt me Seek truth for yourself, for my own 
part I only promise you smcerity 

“ In my exposition you And nothing but natural religion, strange 
that we should need morel How shall I become aware of this 
needT What guilt can be mme so long as I serve God according 
to the knowledge he has given to my mind, and the feelings he hss 
put into my heart T What punty of morals, what dogma useful to 
man and worthy of its author, can I derive from a positive dootrme 
which cannot be denved without the aid of this dootnue by the 
right use of my faculties? Show me what you can add to the 
duties of the natural law, for the glory of God, for the good of 
mankind, and for my own welfare, and what virtue you will mt 
from the new form of religion which does not result from mine The 
grandest ideas of the Divine nature come to us from reason only 
Behold the spectacle of nature, listen to the inner voice Has not 
God spoken it all to our eyes, to our conscience, to our reason ? 
What more can man tell us ? Their revelations do but degrade God, 
by investing him with passions like our own Far from throwing 
light upon the ideas of the Supreme Being, special doctnnes seem 
to me to confuse these ideas, far from ennobling them, they degrade 
them, to the inconceivable mysteries which surround the Almighty, 
they add absurd contradictions, they make man proud, intolerant, 
and cruel , instead of bnnging peace upon earth, they bring Are and 
sword 1 ask myself what is the use of it all, and 1 And no answer 
I see nothing but the enmes of men and the misery of mankind 

“They tell me a revelation was required to teach men how God 
would be served, os a proof of this they pomt to the many strange 
ntoB which men have instituted, and they do not perceive that 
this very diversity spnngs from the fanciful nature of the revelations 
As soon as the nations took to making God speak, every one mode 
him speak in his own fashion, and made him say what he himself 
wanted Hod they listened only to what God says in the heart 
of man, there would have been but one religion upon earth 

“ One form of worship was required, just so, but was this a matter 
of such importance os to require all the power of the Godhead to 
establish it! Do not let us confuse the outward forms of religion 
with religion itself The service God requires is of the heart, and 
when the heart is sincere that is ever the same It is a strange sort of 
conceit which fancies that God takes such an interest in the shape 
of the priest's vestments, the form of words he utters, the gestures 
he makes before the altar and all his genuAections Oh, my fnend, 
Btond upright, you will still be too near the earth God desires to 
he worshipped m spirit and in truth, this duty belongs to every 
religion, every country, every individual As to the form of worship, 
if order demands imifonmty, that is only a matter of disciphne and 
needs no revelation 

“These thoughts did not come to me to begm with. Gamed 
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away by the prejudices of my education, and by that dangerous 
vanity which always stnvefl bo hft man out of his proper sphere, 
when 1 could not raise my feeble thoughts up to the great Being, 
I tried to bring biTu down to my own level I tried to reduce the 
distance he has placed between his nature and mine I desired 
more immediate relations, more mdividual instruction, not content 
to make God m the image of man that I might be favoured above 
my fellows, I desired supernatural knowledge, I required a special 
form of worship, I wanted God to tell me what he had not told 
others, or what others had not understood like myself 

“ Considering the point I had now reached aa the common centre 
from which all believers set out on the quest for a more enhghtened 
form of religion, I merely found m natural religion the elements of 
all religion I beheld the multitude of diverse sects which hold 
sway upon earth, each of which accuses the other of falsehood and 
error, which of these, I asked, is the right? Every one rephed, 
‘ My own , ‘ every one said ‘ I alone and those who agree with 
me think nghtly, all the others are mistaken ‘ And how do you 
know that your sect is m the right? Because God said so And 
how do you know God said aoTi And who told you that God 
said ib^ My pastor, who knows all about it My paator tells me 
what to believe and I behove it, he aasures me that any one who 
says anything else is mistaken, and 1 give no heed to them 

"What' thought 1, is nob truth one can that which is true for 
me be false for you? If those who follow the right path and those 
who go astray have the same method, what merit or what blame 
can be assigned to one more than to the other ^ Their choice is the 
result of chance, it ib unjust to hold them responsible for it, to 
reward or punish them for being born in one country or another 
To dare to say that God judges us in this manner is an outrage on 
hiB justice 

‘ Eitlier all religions are good and pleasing to God, or if there is 
one which he presenbes for men, if they will be punished for 
despising it, he will have distinguished it by plain and certain signs 
by which it can be knoivn as the only true religion, these signs are 
alike ID every time and place, equally plain to all men, great or small, 

’ " All men ” said a wise and good priest, " maiDtain that they hold 
and believe their rebgion (and all use the same jargon), not of man, nor of 
anv creature, but of uod But to speak truly, without pretence or flattery, 
none of them do so, whatever they mav say, religions are taught by buman 
hands and means, take, for example, the w'av in which religions have been 
received bv the world, the way m which they are still received every day 
by individii ils the nation, the country, the locality gives the religion, 
we belong to the religion of the place where we are bom and brought up, 
we are baptised or circumcised, we are Christians, Jews, Mahometans, 
before we know that we are men , we do not pick and choose our religion, 
for see how ill the life and conduct agree with the religion, see for what 
slight and human causes men go against the teaching of their religion ” — 
Charrov, Dr la Sagesse 

It seems clear that the honest creed of the holy theologian of Condom 
would not have differed greatly from that of the Savoyard pnest 
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learned or unlearned, Europeans, Indians, Afnoans, savages. If 
there were but one religion upon earth, and if all beyond its pale 
were condemned to eternal punishment, and if there were in any 
oomer of the world one single honest man who was not convinoed 
by this evidence, the God of that rehgion would be the most unjust 
and cruel of tyrants 

"Let us therefore seek honestly after truth, let us yield nothing 
to the claims of birth, to the authority of parents and pastors, 
bub let us summon to the bar of conscience and of reason all that 
they have taught us from our childhood In vain do they exclaim, 
‘Submit your reason, ' a deceiver might say as much, I must 
have reasons for submitting my reason 

" All the theology I can get for m 3 self by observation of the uni- 
verse and by the use of my faculties is contained in what I have 
already told you To know more one must have recourse to strange 
means These means cannot be the authority of men, for every 
man is of the same species as m 3 ^elf, and all that a man knows by 
nature 1 am capable of knowing, and another may be deceived as 
much as I, when I behevo wbat he says, it is not because he says it 
but because he proves its truth The witness of man is therefore 
nothing more than the ^^-itneaa of my own reason, and it adds nobhmg 
to the natural means which God has given me for the knowledge of 
truth 

"Apostle of truth, what have you to tell me of which 1 am not 
the sole judge? God himself has spoken, give heed to his revela- 
tion That IS another matter God has spoken, these aie indeed 
words which demand attention To whom has he sjioken 7 He 
has spoken to men Why then have 1 heard nothing? He has 
instructed others to make known his words to you ] understand, 
it IS men who como and tell me what God has said I would rather 
have heard the words of God himself, it would have been as easy 
for him and 1 should have been secure from fraud He protects you 
from fraud by showing that his envoys come from him How does 
he show this ? By miracles Where are these miracles ’ In the 
books And who wrote the books 7 Men And who saw the 
miracles? The men who hear witness to them What* Nothing 
but human testimony! Nothing but men who tell me what others 
told them! How many men between God and me* Let us see, 
however, let us examine, compare, and verify Oh * if God had but 
deigned to free me from all this labour, 1 would have served him 
with all my heart 

“ Consider, my friend, the terrible controversy m which I am now 
engaged, what vast learning is required to go back to the remotest 
antiquity, to examme, weigh, confront prophecies, revelations, facts, 
all the monumenU of faith set forth throughout the world, to assign 
their date, place, authorship, and occasion What exactness of 
critical judgment is needed to distinguish genuine documents from 
forgeries, to compare objections with their answers, translations 
wito their originals, to decide as to the uuportiahty of witnesses. 
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fcheir common senae, tbeir knowledge, to make sure that nothing 
haji been omitted, nothing added, nothing transposed, altered, or 
falsified, bo point out any remaining contradictions, to determine 
what weight should be given to the silenoe of our adveisanes with 
regard to the charges brought against them, how far were they 
aware of those charge, did they think them sufficiently senoua 
to require an answer, were books sufficiently well known for our 
books to reach them, have we been honest enough to allow their 
books to circulate among ourselves and to leave their strongest 
objections unaltered ' 

“ When the authenticity of all these documents is accepted, we 
must now pass to the evidence of their authors’ mission, we must 
know the laws of chance, and probability, to decide which prophecy 
cannot be folhllud without a miracle, we must know the spirit of 
the original languages, to distinguish between prophecy and figures 
of speech, we must know what facta are m accordance with nature 
and what facts are not, so that we may say how far a clever man 
may deceive the eyes of the simple and may even astonish the 
learned, we must discover what are the charartenstics of a prodigy 
and how its authenticity may lie established, not only so far as bo 
gain credence, but so that doubt may be deserving of punishment, 
we must cump/ire the evidence for true and false nuracles, and find 
sure tests to dcitinguish between them, lastly we must say why 
God choso as a witness to his words means which themselves 
require eo much evidence on their behalf, as if he were playing 
with human cieduhty, and avoiding of set purpose the true means 
of persuasion 

Assuming that the divine majesty condescends so far as to make 
a man blie channel of his saciod will is it reasonable, is it fair, bo 
demand that the whole of mankind should obey the voice of this 
minister without making him known as such 7 Is it just to give 
him as his sole credentials certain private signs, performed m the 
presence of a few obscure persons, signs winch everybody else can 
only kuow by hearsay^ If one wore to believe ail the miracles 
that the uneducated and credulous profess to have seen in every 
country ujion earth, every sect would be m the right, there would 
be more miracles than ordinary events, and it would be the greatest 
miracle if there were no miracles viherevcr there were persecuted 
fanatics The unchangeablo order of nature is the chief witaesa 
to tiie wise hand that guides it, if there were many exceptions, I 
should hardly know what to think, for my own part I have too 
great a faith in God to beheve in so many miracles which are so 
httle worthy of him 

Let a man come and say to us Mortals, I proclaim to you the 
will of the Most Highesb, acvept my words as those of him who has 
sent me, 1 bid the sun to change his course, the stars to range 
themselves in a fresh order, the high places to become smooth, the 
floods to nse up, the earth to change her face By these nuracles 
who will not recognise the master of nature’’ She does not obey 
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impoflton, their miracles are wrought in holes and oomers, in 
deserts, within closed doora, where they find easy dupes among a 
small company of speotatora already disposed to believe them 
Who will venture to tell me how many eye-witnesses are required 
to make a miracle credible 7 What use are your miracles, performed 
m proof of your doatnne, if they themselves require so much proof 7 
You might as well have let them alone 

“ There still remains the most important inquiry of all with regard 
to the doctrine proclaimed, for since those \vho tell us God works 
miracles m this world, profess that the devil sometimes imitates 
them, when we have found the host attested miracles we have gob 
very little further, and since the magicians of Pharaoh dared 111 
the presence of Moses to counterfeit the ver}'^ signs he wrought at 
God's command, why should they not, behind hij back, claim a like 
authority ’ So when we have proved our doctrine by means of 
imiacleB, we must prove our miracles by means of doctrine, t for 
fear lest we should take the devil’s doings for the hancii\/ork of God 
What think you of thLs dilemma ^ 

“ This doctrine, if it comes from God, should bear the sacred stamp 
of the godhead, not only should it illumine the troubled thoughts 
which reason imprints on our minds, but it should also offer us a 
form of worship, a morality, and rules of conduct in accordance with 
the attributes by moans of which we alone conceive of (tod s essence 
If then it teaches us what is absuid and unreasonable, if it inspires 
us vnth feelings of aversion for oui fellows and terror for ourselves, 
if it paints us a God, angry, jealous, revengeiul, partial, bating men, 
a God of war and battles, ever ready to strike and to destroy, ever 
speaking of punishment and torment, boa&ting even of iho punish- 
ment of the innocent, my heart would not be drawn towards this 
terrible God, I would Lake good care not to quit the realm of natural 
religion to embrace such a religion as that, for you see plainly I 
must choose between them Youi God is not ours He who begins 

'This IS expressly stated m many passages of Scripture, among others 
in Deuteronomy xiii , where it is said that when a prophet preaching 
strange gods confirms his words by means of miracles and what he foretells 
comes to pass, far from giving heid to him, this prophet must he put to 
death If then the heathen put the apostles to death when they preached 
a strange god and confirmed their words by miracUs ii^h'rh came to pa'^s, 
I cannot see what grounds we have for complaint winch they could not 
at once turn against us Now, what should be done in such a case? There 
IS only one course, to return to argument and let the miracles alone It 
would have been better not to have had recourse to them at all That 
IS pliin common sense which can only be obscured by great subtlety of 
distinction Subtleties in Christianity * So Jesus Christ was mistaken 
when he promised the kingdom of heaven to the simple, he was mistaken 
when he began bis hnest discourse with thu praise of the poor in spirit, 
if so much wit IS needed to understand his teaching and to others to 
believe m him When you have convinced me that submission is my 
duty, all wUl be well , but to convince me 0/ this, come down to my level, 
adapt your armiments to a lowly mind, 01 I shall not recognise you as a 
true disciple of your master, and it is not his doctrine that you are teachmg 
me 
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by wlecting a ohosen people, and prosonbing the rest of mankind, 
IB not our Qonunon father, he who conaigoB to eternal puniahment* 
the greater part of hiB creatures, is not the merciful and gracious 
God revealed to me by my reason 

“ Keason tella me that dogmas should be plain, clear, and striking 
ID their simplicity If there is something lackmg m natural religion, 
it is with respect to the obaounty in which it leaves the great truths 
it teaches, revelation should teach ua these truths in a way which 
the mind of man can understand, it should bnng them within his 
reach, make him comprehend them, so that he may believe them 
Faith IS confirmed and strengthened by understanding, the best 
religion is of necessity the simplest He who hides beneath mysteries 
and conbradictiorifl the religion that he preaches to me, teaches me 
nt the same time to distrust that religion The God whom I adore 
iH not the (lod of darkness, he has not given me underatandmg in 
order to forbid me to use it, to tell me to submit my reason is to 
insult the giver of reason Tlie minister of truth does not tyrannise 
over my recMSon, he enhghlens it 

'■ We have set aside all human authonU, and without it I do not 
see how any man can convince anollur by preichmg a doctrine 
contrary to reason Let them fight it out, and let us see what they 
have to say with that harshness of speech which is common to both 
Iruiijnfalion Reason tells you that the whole is greater than the 
fMirt, but I tell you, in God’s name, that the part is greater than 
the whole 

' ' Bea-9on And who are 3 'ou to dare to tell me that God contradicts 
himbdff And which shall I choose to believe God who teaches 
me through my reason, the eternal tnith, or you who, in his name, 
proclaim an absurdity ' 

Jnsjnration Holievc me for mv teaching is more positive, and 
1 will prove to you be\ond all manner of doubt that he has sent me 
" Jienson What* you will convince me that God has sent you to 
bear witness against himself ’ What sc»rt of proofs will you adduce 
to convince mo that God speaks more surely bv your mouth than 
through the understanding he has given me * 

Inspiration The understanding he has given you* Petty, con- 
ceited creature* As if you were the first impious person who had 
boon led astray thioueh his reason corrupted bi’^ sin 

‘ lieason Man of God, ytni would not be the first scoundrel who 
asserts his arrogance as a proof of his mission 

' In'f]nration What* do even pliJosophers call names? 

“ Reastm Sometimes, when the aainte set them the example 
“Inspiration Oh, but 1 Lave a nght to do it, for I am speaking 
on God’s behalf 

“Reason You would do well to show your credentials before you 
make use of 3 'our privileges 

' Insjnralxon My credentials are authentic, earth and heaven will 
bear witness on my behalf Follow my arguments carefully, if you 
please. 
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Reaeodi Your argumente! You forget what yon are saying 
When you teaoh me that my reason nusleads me, do you not refute 
what it might have said on your behalf 7 He who denies the right 
of reason, must convince me without recourse to her aid For 
suppose you have convinced me by reason, bow am I to know that 
it IS not my reason, corrupted by sm, which makes me accept what 
you say? Besides, what proof, what demonstration, can you 
advance, more self'evident than the axiom it is to destroy? It is 
more credible that a good syllogism is a lie, than that the part is 
greater than the whole 

" IiLspiraiion What a difference • There is no answer to my 
evidence, it is of a supernatural kind 

“Reason Supernatural* What do you mean by the word? I 
do not understand it 

“ Insjnration I mean changes in the order of nature, prophecies, 
signs, and wonders of every kind 

‘ Reason Signs and wonders * 1 have never seen anything of the 

kind 

* ' Inspiration Others have seen them for you Clouds of witnesses 
— the witnes^a of whole nations 

** Reason Is the witness of nations supernatural ? 

“ Inspiration No, but when it is unanimous, it is incontestable 
"Reason There la nothing so incontestable as the principles of 
reason, and one cannot accept an absurdity on human evidence 
Once more, let us see your supernatural evidence, for the consent 
of mankind is not supernatural 

“ Ins^nration Oh, hardened heart, grace does nob speak Id you 
"Reason That is not my fault, for by your own showing, one 
must have already received grace before one is able to ask for it 
Begin by speaking bo me in its stead 

“ Inspiration But that is just wliat I am doing, and you will not 
listen But what do you say to prophecy? 

“Reason In the first place, I say I have no more heard a prophet 
than 1 have seen a miracle In the next, I say that no prophet 
could claim authority over rno 

“ Iri^piToiion Follower of the devil’ Why should not the words 
of the prophets have authority over you ? 

“ iZeaaon. Because three things are required, three things which 
will never happen firstly, I mu&t have heard the prophecy, 
secondly, I must have seen its fulfilment, and thirdly it must be 
clearly proved that the fulfilment of the prophecy could not by any 
possibility have been a mere coincidence, for even if it was as 
precise, as plain, and clear as an axiom of geometry, since the clear- 
ness of a chance prediction does nut make fulfilment impossible, 
this fulfilment when it does take place does not, strictly speakmg, 
prove what was foretold 

“ See what your so-called supernatural proofs, your miracles, your 
prophecies come to believe all this upon the word of another, 
submit to the authority of men the authonty of God which speaks 
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to my reosoiL If the etem&] tnitha which my nuud oonoejvea of 
could suffer ftoy ehookj there would be do sort of certeinty for me, 
and far from TOing sure that yon speak to me on God's behalf, 1 
should not eyen be sure that there is a God 

“ My child, here are diffioultxee enough, but these are not all 
Among BO many religions, mutually excluding and proBcnbing each 
other, one only is true, if mdeed any one of them is true To recognise 
the true religion we must inquire into, not one, but all, and m any 
question whatsoever we have no right to condemn unheard i The 
objections must be compared with the evidence, we must know 
what accusation each brings against the other, and what answers they 
receive The plainer any feeling appears to us, the more we must 
try to discover why so many other people refuse to accept it We 
should be simple, indeed, li we thought it enough to hear the doctors 
on our own side, in order to acquaint ouifielves with the argumeuts 
of the other Where can you find theologians who pnda them- 
belves on their honesty? Where are those who, to refute the 
arguments of their opponents, do not begin by making out that 
they are of little importance ^ A man may make a good show among 
his own fnonds, and bo very proud of his arguments, who would 
cut a very poor hgure with those same arguments among those who 
are on the other side Would you find out for yourself fiom books ^ 
What learning you will need’ What languages you must learn, 
what hbranes you must ransack what an amount of reading must 
be got through' Who will guide me in such a choice? It will be 
hard to dad the beat books on the opposite side m any one country, 
and all the harder to find those on all sides , when found they would 
be easily answered The absent are always in the wrong, and bad 
arguments boldly asserted easily efface good arguments put forward 
with Bcoin Besides books are often very misleading, and scarcely 
express the opituons of their authors If you think you can judge 
the Cabhoho faith from the writing'? of Bossuet, you will find your- 
self greatly mistaken when you have Lived among us You will 
see that the doctnaea with which Protestants are answered are 
quite different from those of the pulpit To judge a religion rightly, 
you must not study it id the books of its partisans, you must learn 
It in their lives, this is quite another matter Each rehgion hafi 
its own traditions, meamng, customs, prejudjoea, which form the 
epirit of its creed, and must be taken in connection with it 

"How many great nations neither print books of their own nor 
read ours ' How shall they judge of our opinions, or we of theirs ^ 

‘ On the other hand, Plutarch relates that the Stoics maintained, among 
other strange paradoxes that it was do use hearing both sides, for, saia 
they, the tirst either proves bis point or he does not prove it, if he has 
proved It, there is an end of n, and the other should be condemned if 
he has not proved it, he himbelf is in the wrong and judgment should be 
given against him 1 consider the method of those who accept an 
exclusive levelation very much like that of these Stoics When each 
of thCT claims to be the sole guardian of truth, we must bear them all 
before we can choose between them without injustice 
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We laugh at them, they despise ua, and if onr travellers turn them 
into nchoule, they need only travel among us to pay us back in our 
own com. Are there not, m every country, men of common sense, 
honesty, and good faith, lovers of truth, who only seek to know 
what truth is that they may profess it* Yet everyone finds truth 
in his own religion, and thinks the rehgion of other niitions absurd, 
BO all theee foreign religions are not so absurd os they seem to uS, 
or else the reason we find for our own proves nothing 

“ We have three principal forms of religion in Europe One accepts 
one revelation, another two, and another three Each hates the 
others, showers curses on them, accuses them of bhndness, obstinacy, 
hardness of heart, and falsehood What fair-minded man will dare 
to decide between them without first carefully weighing then 
evidence, without listening attentively to their arguments ? That 
which accepts only one revelation is the oldest and seems the best 
established, that which accepts three is the newest and seems the 
most consistent, that which accepts two revelations and rejects the 
third may perhaps be the best, but prejudice is certainly against it, 
its inconsistency is glaring 

“ In all three revelations the sacred books are written in languages 
Unknown to the people who believe in them The Jews no longer 
understand Hebrew, the Christians understand neither Hebrew nor 
Greek, the Turks and Persians do not understand Arabic, and the 
Arabs of our time do not speak the language of Mahomet Is not 
it a very foolish way of teaching, to teacli people 111 an unknown 
tongue? These books are translated you say What an answer] 
How am I to know that the translations are correct, or how am I 
to make sure that such a thing as .1 correct translation is possible^ 
If God has gone so far as to speak to men, why should bo require 
an interpreter? 

“I can never believe that every man is obliged to know what is 
contained in books, and that he who is out of reach of these books, 
and of those who understand them will be punished for an ignorance 
which 18 no fault of bis Books upon books I What madness' As 
aU Europe is full of books, Europeans regard them as necessary, 
forgetting that they are unknown throughout three quarters of the 
globe Were not all these books written by men ’ Why then should 
a man need them to teach him his duty, and how did he learn bis 
duty before these books were in existence’ Either he must have 
learnt his duties for himself, or his ignorance must h,ave been excused 

" Our Catholics talk loudly of tho authoiity of the Church, but 
what IS the use of it all, if they also need just as great an array of 
proofs to estabhsh that authority as the other seeks to establish 
then doctrme ? The Church decides that the Church has a right to 
decide What a well founded authority I Go beyond it, and you 
are back again in our discussions 

‘ ' Do you know many Christians who have taken the trouble to 
mquire what the Jews allege against them ’ If any one knows 
anything at all about it, it is from the writings of Christiana. What 
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a way of ascertaimng the arguments of our adversaries * But what 
u to be done 7 If any one dared to publish in our day books which 
were openly in favour of the Jewish religion, we should punish the 
author, publisher, and bookseller This regulation is a sure and 
regain plan for always being m the right It is easy to refute those 
^vho dare not venture to speak 

" Those among ua who have the opportunity of talking with Jews 
are little better off These unhappy people feel that they are in 
our power, the tyranny they have suffered makes them timid 
they know that Christian chanty thinks nothing of injustice and 
cruelty, will they dare to run the nsk of an outcry against 
blasphemy? Our greed inspues us with zeal, and they are so nch 
that they must be m the wrong The more learned, the more 
enlightened they are, the more cautious You may convert some 
jKKjr wretch whom you have paid to slander his religion, you get 
some wretched old-clothes man to speak, and he says what you 
^ant, you may triumph over their ignorance and cowardice, while 
all the time their men of learning are laughing at your stupidity 
Hut do you think you would get off so easily in any place where 
they knew they were safe’ At the Sorbonne it is plain that the 
Messianic prophecies refer bo Jesus Chnst Among the rabbis of 
Amaterdam it la just as clear that they have nothing to do with him 
I do not think 1 have ever heard the arguments of the Jews as to 
why they should not have a free state, schools and umversities, 
where they can speak and argue without danger Then alone can 
WB know what they have to aav 

“ At Constantinople the Turks state their arguments, but we dare 
not give ours, then it is our turn to cringe Can we blame the 
Turks if they require us to show the same respect for Mahomet, 
in whom wo do not believe, na we demand from the Jews with regard 
to Jbsub Chnfit in whom they do not behove’ Are we right? On 
what grounds of justice can we answer this question ’ 

"Two thirds of mankind are neither Jews, Mahometans, nor 
Christians, and how many milbone of men have never heard ths 
name of Moses, Jesus Christ, or Mahomet? They deny it, they 
maintain that our missionanes go ever\ where That is easily said 
But do they go mU) the heart of Africa, still undiscovered, where as 
yet no European has ever ventured ’ Do they go to Eastern Tartary 
to follow on horseback the wandering tribes, whom no stranger 
approaches, who not only know nothing of the pope, hut have 
scarcely heard tell of the Grand Lama ’ Do they penetrate into 
the vast continents of America, where there are still whole nations 
unaware that the people of another w^orld have set foot on their 
shores'^ Do tbev go to Js^ian, where their intrigues have led to 
their j>cipetual banishment, where their predecessors are onlv 
known to the rising generation as skilful plotters who came with 
feigned zeal to take possession in secret of the empire 7 Do they 
reach the harems of the Asiatic pnnees to preach the gospel to those 
thousands of poor slaves ’ What have the women of those countnes 
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done that) no muaio^iaiy may preach the faith to them T Will they 
all go to hell because of their seclusion 7 

If it were true that the gospel is preached throughout the world, 
what advantage would there be 7 The day before the first missionary 
set foot in any country, no doubt somebody died who could not hoar 
him Now tell me what we shall do with him 7 If there were a 
single soul in the whole world, to whom Jesus Christ had never 
been preached, this objection would be as strong for that man as for 
a quarter of the human race 

‘ ‘ If the mmisters of the gospel have made themselves heard iimoiig 
far-off nations, what have they told them which might reasonably 
be accepted on their word, without fuither and more ci.act verifica- 
tion t You preach to me God, born and dying, two thousand years 
ago, at the other end of the world, in some small town 1 know not 
i\here, and you tell me that all who have not believed this mystery 
are damned These are strange things to be believed so quickly 
on the authority of an unknown poraon Why did your God make 
these things happen so far oil, if he v^ould compel me to know about 
them 7 Is it a crime to be unaware of what is happemng half a 
M orld away 7 Could I guess that m another hemisphere there was 
A Hebrew nation and a town called Jerusalem ’ You might as well 
expect me to know wliat was happening in the moon Yuu say you 
have come to teach me, but why did you not come and teach my 
father, or why do yoa consign that good old man to damnation 
because he knew nothing of all this’ Must he be punished ever- 
lastingly for your lazmosc, he who was so kind and helpful he who 
sought only for truth ’ lie honest, put yourself m my jdace, see 
if 1 ought to believe, on your word alone, all these incredible tliingo 
which you have told me, and reconcile all this injustice with the 
just God you proclaim to me At least allow me to go and see 
this distant land where such wonders, unheard of m my own country, 
took place, let mo go and see why the inhabitants of Jerusalem put 
their God to death aa a robber You tell me they did not know he 

God What then shall I do, I w'ho have only heard of him 
from you ’ You say they have been puiiished, chB])orsecl, oppressed, 
enslaved, that none of them dare appioacli that Ujwn Indeed 
they richly deserved it, but what do its present inhabitants say of 
their crime in slaying their God/ They deny him, they too refuse 
to recognise God as God They are no better than the children of 
the original inhabitants 

\\ liat ' In. the very town where God was put to death, neither the 
foimct nor the latter inhabitants knew him, and you expect that 1 
should know him, I who was born two thousand years after bus time, 
and two thousand league away^ Do you not see that before 1 
can bcliev'e this book which you call sacred, but which 1 do not in 
the least understand, 1 must know from others than yourself when 
and by whom it was wnttoo, how it has been preserved, how it came 
into yonr possession, what they say about it m those lands whcie 
it IS rejected, and what are their reasons for reject ing it^ though 
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they know aa well as you what you are tellmg me? You perceire 
1 must go to Europe, Aaia, Palestine, to examine these things for 
myself, it would be madness to listen to you before that 

" Not only does this seem reasonable to me, but I maintain that 
it IS what every wise man ought to say m similar ciTcumstancea , 
that be ought to banish to a great distance the missionary who 
wants to instruct and baptise him all of a sudden before the evidence 
IS verified Now I maintain that there is no revelation against 
which these or similai objections cannot be made, and with more 
force than against Christianity Hence it follows that if there is 
but one true religion and if every man is bound to follow it under 
pain of damnation, he must spend his whole life in 8 tud 3 ang, testing, 
companng all these religions, in travelling through the countnea m 
which they are eatablLslied No man is free from a man’s first duty, 
no one has a right to depend on another’s judgment The artisan 
who earns his bread by his daily tod, the ploughboy who cannot 
read, the delicate and timid maiden, the invalid who can scarcely 
leave his Led, all without exception must study, consider, argue, 
travel over the whole world, there will be no more fixed and settled 
nations, the whole earth will swarm with pdgnms on their way, at 
great cost of time and trouble, to verify, compare, and examine 
for themselves the vanous rehgions to bo found Then farewell to 
the trades, the aits, the sciences of mankind, farewell to all peaceful 
occupations, there can be no study but that of rehgion, even the 
strongest, the must industrious, the most intelligent, the oldest, will 
hardly be able in hia lost years to know where he is, and it will 
be a wonder if he manages to find out what rehgion ho ought to hve 
by, before the houi of liis death 

"Hard proaaed by these arguments, some prefer to moke God 
unjust and to punish the innocent for the sms of their fathers, rather 
than to ronouni e tfieir barbarous dogmas Others get out of the 
difticuKv by kindly sending an angel to instruct all those who in 
invituible ignoiance have lived a iighteous life A good idea, that 
angel 1 f\ot content to be the slaves of their own inventions they 
expect God to moke use of them also I 

"Behold, my sun, the absurdities to which pnde and intolerance 
bring us, when everybody wants others to think as he does, and 
everybody lamiea that he has an exclusive claim upon the rest of 
mankind I call tu wntness the God of Peace whom I adore, and 
whom 1 proclaim to yon, that my inquuies were honestly mode, 
hut when 1 discovered that they weie and always would be un- 
Buocesaful, and that 1 w as embarked upon a boundless ocean, I 
turned hack, and restricted my faith within the limits of my primitive 
ideas I could nev cr convince myself that God would require such 
learning of me under pain of hell So 1 closed all my books There 
is one book which is open to every one — the book of nature In 
this good and great volume I learn to serve and adore its Author 
There is no excuse fur not reading this book, for it speaks to all m 
a language they can uuderataud Suppose 1 hod been bom m a 
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desert island, sappoee I had neTer seen any man but myself, suppose 
I had uever heard what took place in olden days in a remote comer 
of the world, yet if I use my reason, if I cultivate it, if I employ 
rightly the innate faculties which God bestows upon me, I shall 
learn by myself to know and love him, to love his works, to will 
what he wills, and to f ulfil all my duties upon earth, that I may 
do his pleasure What more can all human learning teach me T 

" With regard to revelation, if I were a more accomphshed dis 
putant, or a more learned person, perhaps I should feel its truth, 
its usefulness for those who are happy enough to perceive it, but 
if I hnd evidence for it which I cannot combat, I also find objections 
against it which I cannot overcome There are so many weighty 
reasons for and against that 1 do not know what to decide, so that 
I neither accept nor reject it I only reject all obligation to be 
convinced of its truth, lor this so-call^ obligation is incompatible 
with God’s justice, and far from removmg objections m this way 
it would multiply them, and would make them insurmountable for 
the greater part of mankind In this respect I maintain an attitude 
of reverent doubt I do not presume to think myself infallible; 
other men may have been able to make up their minds though the 
matter seems doubtful to myself, I am speaking for myself, not for 
them, I neither blame them nor follow in their steps, their judg- 
ment may be superior to mine, but it is no fault of mine that my 
judgment docs not agree with it 

“I own also that the holiness of the gospel speaks to my heart, 
and that this is an argument which I should be sorry to lefute 
Consider the books of the philosophers with all their outward show, 
how petty they are in companaonl Can a book at once so grand and 
BO simple be the woik of men’ Is it possible that he whose history 
IS contained in this book is no more than man ’ Is the tone of this 
book, the tone of the enthusiast or the ambitious sectary? What 
gentleness and punty m his actions, what a touching grace m his 
teaching, how lofty are his sayings, how profoundly wise are his 
sermons, how ready, how diBcnmiuating. andhow just are tus answers I 
What man, what sage, can hve, suller, and die without weakness oi 
ostentation? When Ploto desciibes lus imaginary good man, 
overwhelmed with the disgrace of crime, and deserving of all the 
rewards of virtue, every feature of the portrait is that of Christ, 
the resemblance is so Btnking that it has been noticed by all the 
Fathers, and there can be no doubt about it What prejudices 
and bhndnesB must there be before we dare to compare the son 
of Sophronisoa with the eon of Mary How far apart they oref 
Socrates dies a painless death, he is not put to open shame, and he 
plays hiB part easily to the lost , and if this easy death had not done 
honour to his hfe, we might have doubted whether Socrates, with all 
hiB intellect, was more than a mere sophist He mvented morality, 
BO they say, others before him had practised it, he only eaid what 
they had done, and made use of their example m his teaching 
Anetides was just before Socrates dbhned justice, Leonidas died 
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tor hu oountrj before Socrates declared that patnotiam was a virtue, 
Sparta was sober before Socrates extolled sobnety, there were 
plenty of virtuous men in Greece before he defined virtue But 
among the men of his own tune where did Jesus find that pure and 
lofty morahty of which he is both the teacher and pattern J ^ The 
voice of loftiest wisdom arose among the fiercest fanaticism, the 
Bimphcity of the most heroic virtues did honour to the most degraded 
of nations One could wish uo easier death than that of Socrates, 
calmly discussing philosophy with his friends, one could feat 
nothing worse than that of Jesus, dying in torment, among the 
insults, the mockery, the curses of the whole nation In the midst 
of these ternble sufferings, Jesus prays for his cruel murdeiers Yes, 
if the life and death of Sucrabos arc those of a philosopher, the hie 
and death of Christ are those of a God Shall we say that the 
gospel story is the work of the imagination ? My friend, such things 
are not imagined, and the doings of Socrates wliiili uo one doubts, 
aie less well attested than those of Jesus Christ At best, you only 
put the difficulty from you, it would be still more incredible that 
several persons should have agreed together to invent such a book, 
than that there was one man who supplied its subject matter The 
tone and morality of this sUiry are not those of any Jew'ish authors, 
and tlio gospel indeed contains char.u Icrs so great, so strikuig, so 
entirely inimitable, that their invention would be mure astonishing 
than their hero With all this the same gospel is full of incredible 
things, things lepiignant to reason, things which no natural man 
can understand or accept What can you do among so many con- 
tradictious ' You can he modest and waiy, mv child, respect in 
silence what you can neither reject nor understand, and humble 
yourself in the sight of the Divine Being who alone knows the truth 

' ' This IS the unwilling scepticism in w Inch 1 rest , but this sceptioism 
IS ID no way painful to me, for it docs not extend to matters of 
practice and 1 am well assured as to the principles underlying all 
my duties 1 serve God m the simplicity of my heart, I only seek 
to know whttt affects my conduct As to those dogmas which have 
no effect upon action or niorahtv, dogmas about which so many 
men torment themselves, 1 give no heed to them I regard all 
individual rchgions os so many wholesome lustitutiuns which 
prescribe a uniform method hy which each country may do honour 
to God in public worship, institutions winch may each have its 
reason m the country, the government, the gemus of the people, 
or in other local causes which make one preferable to another 
in a gi\ en time or jilace I think them all good alike, when God 
IS served m a fitting manner True worship is of the heart God 
rejects no homage, however offered, provided it is sincere Called 
to the service of the Church in my own religion, I fulfil as scrupu- 
lously os 1 can all the duties prescribed to me, and my conscience 
would reproach me if 1 were knowmgly wanting nath regard to any 

* Cf in the Sermon on the Mount the pnraLIel he himself draws between 
the teaching of Moses and his own — Matt, v 
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r nnt You are aware that after being suspended for a long timCp 
have, through the mfluence of M Mellarede, obtained permiBsion 
to resume my pnestly duties, as a means of hvelihood I used to 
say Maas with the levity that comes from long expenence even of 
the most serious matters when they are too familiar to us, with m\ 
new pnnciples I now celebrate it with more reverence, I dwell 
upon the majesty of the Supreme Being, his presence, the in- 
sufficiency of the human mind, which so little realises what concerns 
its Creator. When I consider how I present before him the prayers 
of all the people in a form laid down for me, I cany out the whole 
ntual exactly, 1 give heed to what I say, I am oareful not to omit 
the least word, the least ceremony, when the moment of the 
consecration approaches, I collect my powers, that I may do all 
things as required by the Church and by the greatnea'i of this 
sacrament, I strive to annihilate my own reason before the Supreme 
Mind, I say to myself, Who art thou to measure infinite power? 
I reverently pronounce the sacramental words, and 1 give to their 
effect all the faith I can bestow Whatever may be this mystery 
which p'oesea understanding, I am not afraid that at the day of 
judgment I shall be punished for having profaned it in my heart 
Honoured with the sacred ministry, though in its lowest ranks, 
I wiU never do or say anything which may make me unworthy to 
fulfil these sublime duties I will always preach virtue and exhort 
men to well-doing, and so far as I can 1 will set them a good 
example It will be my business to make rehgion attractive, it 
will be my busines'i to strengthen their faith m those doctnnes 
which are really useful, those which every man must believe, but, 
please God, I shall never teach them to hate their neighbour, to aay 
to other men. You will be damned, to say, No salvation outside 
the Church ^ If I were in a more conspicuous position, this 
reticence might got me into trouble, but I am too obscure to have 
much to fear, and I could hardly sink lower than I am Come 
what may, 1 will never blaspheme the justice of God, nor he against 
the Holy Ghost 

“ I have long desired to have a parish of my own, it la still my 
ambition but I no longer hope to attain it My dear fnend, I 
blunk there is nothing so delightful as to be a parish pnest A 
good clergyman is a minister of mercy, as a good magistrate is a 
minister of justice A clergyman is never called upon to do evil, 
if he cannot alwa3rH do good himself, it is never out of place for him 
to beg for others, and he often gets what he asks if he knows how 
to gam respect Oh * if I should ever have some poor mountain 

The duty of foUowinp and loving tht* rehgion of our country does not 
go so far as to require us to accept doctrines contrary to good morals, 
such as mtoleranca This horrible doctrine sets men in arms against their 
fellow-men, and makes them all enemies of maukmd The distinction 
between civil toleration and theological toleration 15 vam and childish 
These two kmds of toleration are inseparable, and we cannot accept one 
without the other Even the angels could not live at peace with men 
whom they regarded as the enemies of God 
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pariah vhere I might miniatoi to kindly folk, I should be happy 
indeed; for it seema to me that I should make my panahioneia 
happy 1 should not bring them nohea, but 1 should share their 
poverty, I should remove from them the soom and opprobnum 
which are harder to bear than poverty I should make them love 
peace and equality, which often remove poverty, and alwB}rB make 
it tolerable When they saw that I was in no way better of! than 
themselves, and that yet I was content with my lot, they would 
learn to put up with their fate and to be oontent like me In my 
sermons 1 would lay more stress on the spirit of the gospel than on 
the spirit of the church, its teaching is simple, its morality sublime, 
there is little in it about the practicre of religion, but much about 
works of chanty itoforo 1 teach them what they ought to do. 
I would try to practiso it myself, that they might see that at least 
I think vhat I say If there were Frotestants in the neighbourhood 
or m my parish, I would make no difierence between them and mv 
own congregation so Far as concerns Chnstian chanty, 1 would 
get them to |o%o one another, to consider themselves brethren, 
to respect all religions, and each to live peaceably in hia own religion 
To ask any one to abandon the religion in which he was born is, 
I consider, to ask him to do wrong, and therefore to do wrong 
oneself While we await further knowledge, let us respect public 
order in evciy country let us respect the laws, let us not disturb 
the form of worship presi nlied by law, let us not lead its citizens 
into disobedience, for we have no certain knowledge that it is good 
for them to abandon their own opinions for others, and on the other 
hand we are quite certain that it is a bad thing to disobey the law 
' My young [iiond, I have now repeated to you my creed os God 
reads it in my heart, you are the hrst to whom I have told it, 

f ierhaps you will bo the lost As long as there is any true faith 
eft among men, we must not trouble quiet souls, nor scare the faith 
of the Ignorant with prolilems they cannot solve, with difficulties 
which cause them unciainiss but do not give them anv guidance 
But when once ivcrithii.g is shaken, the trunk must be preserved 
at the cost of the hranchos Conscien c-^, restless, uncertain, and 
almost queiichod like i ours, reqi ire to be slreiigthenod and aroused 
to sot the feet again upon the foundation of eternal truth, we must 
remove the trenihhiig supports on which they think they rest 

Vou arc at that critical age when tiie mind is open to conviction, 
when the heart receives its form and character, when we decide our 
own fate for life, either for gisid or evil At a later date, the 
material has hardened and fresh impressions leave no trace Young 
man, take the shamp of truth upon your heart which is not yet 
hardened If I were more certain of mvself, I should have adopted 
a more decided and dogmatic tone, but 1 am a man ignorant and 
liable to error, what could I do ’ I have opened my heart fully 
to you, and I have told what I myself hold for certain and sure, 
I have told you my doubts as doubts, my opimons as opinions, I 
have given you my reasons both for faith and doubt It is now 
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your turn to judge, you have asked for tune, that is a Trise pre- 
cautioD and it makes me tbink veil of you Begin by bnoging your 
oonsoieDoe into that state m which it demies to see clearly, be 
honest with yourself Take to yourself such of my opinions as 
coDvinoe you, reject the rest You are not yet so depraved by 
vice as to run the risk of choosing amiss I would offer to argue 
with you, but as soon as men dispute they lose their temper, pnde 
and obstinacy come in, and there is an end of honesty My fnend, 
never argue, for by arguing we gam no light for ourselves or for 
others So far os 1 myself am concerned, I have only made up my 
min d after many years of meditation, here I rest, my oonscience 
IS at peace, my heart is satisfied If 1 wanted to begin afresh the 
examination of my feelings, I should not bnng to the task a purer 
love of truth, and my mind, which is already less active, woidd be 
less able to perceive the truth Here 1 shall rest, lest the love 
of contemplation, developing step by step into an idle passion, 
should make me lukewarm in the performance of my duties, lest I 
should fall into my foimer scepticism without strength to struggle 
out of It More than half my life is spent, I have barely time to 
make good use of what is left, to blot out my faults by my virtues 
If 1 am mistaken, it is against my will He who reads my inmost 
heart knows that 1 have no love for my blindness As my own 
knowledge is powerless to free me from this blindness, my only way 
out of it IS by a good hfe, and if God from the very stones can raise 
up children to Abraham, every man has a nght to hope that he may 
be taught the truth, if he makes himself worthy of it 

' ' If my reflections lead you to think as 1 do, if you share my feehngs, 
if we have the same orood, I give you this advice Do not continue 
to expose your life tn the temptations of poverty and despair, nor 
waste It in degrodatiun and at the mercy of strangers, no longer 
eat the shameful brood of chanty Return to your own country, 
go back to the rehgion of your fathers, and follow it in sincenty of 
heart, and never forsake it, it is very simple and very holy, I think 
there is no other rehgion upon earth whose morality is purer, no 
other more satisfying to the reason Do not trouble oMut the 
cost of the journey, that will be provided for you Neither do you 
fear the false shame of a humihatmg return, we should blush to 
commit a fault, not to repair it You are still at an age when all is 
forgiven, but when we cannot go on Burning with impumty If 
you desire to listen to your conscience, a thousand empty objections 
will disappear at her voice Yon will feel that, in our present state 
of uncertainty, it is an inexcusable presumption to profess any faith 
but that we wore born into, while it is treachery not to practise 
honestly the faith we profess If we go astray, we deprive ourselves 
of a great excuse before the tnbanal of the sovereiga judge Will 
he not pardon the errors in which we were brought up, rather than 
those of our own choosing 7 

" My son, keep your soul m such a state that you always desire 
that there ^ould be a God and you will never doubt it. Moreover, 
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whAterer deoiAion you come to, remember that the real duties of 
religion are independent of hum^ nutitubions, that a righteous 
heart ib the true temple of the Godhead, that in every land, m 
every sect, to love God above all things and to love our neighbour 
as ourself is the whole law, remember there is no religion which 
absolvee us from our moral duties , that these alone are really 
eesential, that the service of the heart is the first of these duties, 
and that without faith there is no such thing as true virtue 

Shun those who, under the pretence of explaining nature, sow 
destructive doctrines in the heart of men, those whose apparent 
scepticism is a hundrodfold more self assertive and dogmatic than 
the firm tone of their opponents Under the arrogant claim, that 
they alone are enlightened, true, honest, they subject us impenously 
to their far-reaching decisions, and profess to give us, as the true 
principles of all things, the UDinielhgible systems framed by their 
unaginatiun Moreover, they overthrow, destroy and trample under 
fuoL all that meu reverence, they rob the afflicted of their last 
consolaiioti m then misery they deprive the rich and powerful of the 
sole bridle of their passions, they tear from the very depths of 
man’s heart all remorse fur crime, and all hope of virtue, and they 
boast, moreover, that the\^ are the benefactors of the human race 
Truth, they sa}", can no\or do a man harm 1 think so too, and to 
my mmd that is strong evidence that vhat they teach is not true ^ 

^Ihe rival parties attack each other with su many sophistries that it 
would be a rash and overwhelming entirprise to attempt to dea] with all 
of them, it IS diflicult enough to note bome of them as they occur One 
of the commonest errors among the partisans of philosophy is to contrast 
a nation of good plulosophers with a nation 0/ bad Christians, as li it were 
easier to niuke a natiun of good philosophers than a nation of good 
Christians I know not whether in individual cases it is easier to discover 
one rather than the other but 1 ara quite cprtain as far as nations 
are concerned, wl must assume that there will be ihose who misuse their 
philosophy wiihout religion, just as our people misuse their religion with- 
oui philosophy, and that seems to put quite a different face upon the 
matter 

Bayle has proved very satis! ictonly that fanaticism is more harmful 
thill atheism, and that cannot be denied, but what he has not taken the 
trouble to say tliough it is none the less true, 15 this Fanaticism, though 
cruel and bloodtlurstv, is still a great and powerful passion, which stirs the 
heart of man, teaching him to despise death, and givmg him an enormous 
motive power which only needs to be guided rightly to produce the noblest 
Mrtues, while irreligioii, and the argunii ntative pliilosojiUic spirit gener- 
ally, on the otbc-T hand, assaults the life and enfeebles it, degrades the 
soul, concentrates all thi p issions m the basest self-interest, m the mean- 
mss of the human si If, thus it saps unnoticed the verv foundations of 
all society , for what is common to all these private interests is so small 
that It will never outweigh their opposing interests 

If atheism docs not Uad to bloc^shed, it is less from love of peace than 
from mdiflerencc to what is good, as if it mattered little what happened 
to others, provided the sage remained undisturbed in his study His 
principles do not Kill men, but thev prevent their birth, by destroying 
the morals by which they were multiplied, by detaching them from their 
fellows, by reducing all their affections to a secret selfishness, as fatal to 
population as to virtue The mdiflereoce of the philosopher is like the 
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My good youth, be honest &nd humble, learn how to be ignorant, 
then you will never deceive yourself or others If ever your talents 
are bo far cultivated aa to enable you to speak to other men, always 
speak according to your conscience, without oanng for their applause 
^e abuse of knowledge cauaes incredulity The learned always 
despise the opinions of the crowd, each of them must have his own 
opinion A haughty philosophy leads to atheism just as blind 
devotion leads to fanaticism Avoid those extremes, keep stead- 
fastly to the path of truth, or what seems to you truth, in simphcity 
of heart, and never let yourself be turned aside by pnde or weak- 
ness Dare to confess God before the philosophors, dare to preach 
humanity to the intolerant It may be you will stand alone, but 
you will bear within you a witn^a which will make the witness of 

ppace in a despotic state , it is the repose of death , ^^a^ itself is not more 
destructive 

Thus fanaticism, thouph its immediate results arc more fatal than those 
of what IS now called tbt philosophic mind, is much less fatal in its after 
effects Moreover, it is an eas\ matter to exhibit fine maxims in books, 
but the real question is — Are they rcallv in accordance with your teaching, 
are Ihev the n> res'^nrv consequences of it’ and this has not been clearly 
proved so tar It rtmams to Ik seen win Iher philosophy, safely enthroned, 
could control successlullv man’s petty vanity, his self intirrst, his ambi- 
tion, all the lesser passions of mankind, and whether it would practise that 
sweet humanity which it boasts of, pen m hand 

In theory, there is no ^ood which philosophy can bring about which is 
not equally secured religion, while leligion secures much that philosophy 
cannot secure 

In practice, it is another matter, but still we must put it to the proof 
No man follows his relmion in all things, even if bis religion is true, 
most people have hardly any religion, and they do not m the least follow 
what they have, that is still more true, but still there are some pi ople 
who have a religion and follow it, at least to some extent , and beyond doubt 
religious motives do prevent thorn from wrong-doing, and wm from them 
virtues, praiseworthy actions, wh cli would not have existed but for these 
motives 

A monk denies that money was entrusted to him, what of that’ It 
only proves that the man who entrusted the money to him was a fool 
If Pascal had done the same, that would have proved that Pasral was a 
hypocrite But a monk ’ Are those who make a trade of religion religious 
people’ All the crimes committed bv the clergy, as by other men, do 
not prove that religion is useless, but that very few people are religious 

Most certainly our modern governments owe to Christianity their more 
stable authority, their less frequent revolutions, it has made those govern- 
ments less bloodthirsty, this can be shown bv comparing them with the 
governments of former times Apart from fanaticism, the best known 
religion has given greater gentleness to Christian conduct This cliange 
is not the result of learning, for wherevcrlearning has been most illustrious 
humanity has been no more respected on that account, the cruelties of 
the Athenians, the Egyptians, the Roman emperors, the Chmese bear 
witness to this What works of mercy spring from the gospel' How 
many acts of restitution, reparation, confession does the gospel lead to 
among Catholics' Among ourselves^ as the tunes of communion draw 
near, do they not lead us to reconciliation and to alms-giving’ Did not 
the Hebrew tubilee make the grasping less greedy, did it not prevent much 
poverty ? The brotherhood of the Law made the nation one, no beggar 
was found among them Neither are there beggars among the Turks, 
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men of 00 aooouat with you. Lot thoizi loye or hate, let them read 
your writings or despise them, no matter Speak the truth and 
do the right, the one thing that really matters is to do one’s duty 
in thiH world, and when we forget ourselves we are really working 
for ourselves My child, self-interdat misleads us, the hope of the 
|nst IS the only sure guide " 


I have transcribed this dooument not as a rule for the sentiments 
we should adopt in matters of religion, but as an example of the 
way in which we may reason with our pupil without forsaking the 
method 1 have tried to establish So long as we yield nothing to 
human authority, nor to the prejudices of our native land, the 
light of reason alone, in a state of nature, can lead us no further 
than to natural rolit^uon, and this is as far as I should go with 
Emile If he must have any other religion, I have no right to be 
his guide, he must choose for himself 

We aro working m agreement with nature, and while she is 
shaping the phybinil man, we are striving to shape his moral being, 
but we do not make the same progress The body is already strong 

where there ar^ countless pious inslitutions, from motives of religion 
they even shov hospitality to the fots of their religion 
“ llic Mahdintidiis say, according to Chardin, that after the interroga' 
tioo which will follow the general resurrection, all bodies will traverse a 
bridge called PouhSerrho, which is thrown across the eternal fires, a 
bridge which may lie called the third and last test of the great Judgment, 
because it is there that the good and had will be separated, etc 

"The Persians, continues Chardin make a great point ol this bridge, 
and when any one suffers i wTong which he can never hope to wipe out 
by any means or at any tune, he finds his last consolation in these words 
' By the living God, you will pay me double at the last day, you will never 
get across the Poul Serrho if \ou do not first do me justice, 1 will hold the 
hem of your 1 will cling about your knees ’ I have seen many 

eminent men, of eviry profcs»biou, who for f^ar lest this hue and erv should 
be raised against them as *hes cross that fearful bridge, beg pardon of 
those who complained against them it has happened to me myself on 
many occasions Men of rank, who had conipelUd me by their impor- 
tunity to (In wlidt 1 did not wibh to do, have come to me when they thought 
n y anger had had lime to cool md have said to me I prav vou " Halal 
bccon antchisra,*’ that is, ' Make this matter lawful and right " Some 
of them have eNcn sent gifts and done me service, so that I might forgive 
them and say 1 did it willingly, the cause of this is nothing else but this 
belief ihat they will not be able to get across the bridge of hell until they 
hav e paid the uttermost fartbmg to the oppressed " 

Musi I think that the idea of this bridge where so many iniquities are 
made good is of uo ivail^ If the Ptrsians were deprived of this idea, if 
they wtre persuaded that there was no Poul Serrho, nor anything of the 
kind, where the oppressed were avenged of their tyrants after death, is 
It not dear th it they would be very much at their ease, and they would 
be freed from th? care of appeasing the wretched? But it is false to say 
that this doctrine is hurtful, yet it would not be true 

O Philosopher, vour moral laws ore all very fine, but kindly show 
ma their sanction Cease to shirk lln, question, and tell me pl ainl y what 
you would put in the place of Poul-Serrho 
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and Tigoroua, the Boul la atill frail and dehoate, and whatever can 
be done by human art, the body u alwaya ahead of the mind. 
Hitherto all our care hae been devoted to restrain the one and 
stimulate the other, so that the man might be as far aa possible at 
one with himself By developing his individiiah ty, we have kept hia 
growing Buaoeptibilitiea in check, we have controlled it by oulti- 
lating hia reason Objects of thought moderate the induence of 
objects of sense By going back to the causes of thugs, we have with- 
drawn him from the sway of the senses , it la an easy thing to raise 
him from the study of nature to the search for the author of nature 
When we have reached this point, what a fresh hold we have 
got over our pupil, what fresh ways of speaking to his heart I Then 
alone does he find a real motive for being good, for doing light 
when he la far from every human eye, and when he is not driven to 
it by law To bo just in his own eyes and in the sight of God, to 
do his duty, even at tho coat of life itself, and to bear in his heart 
virtue, not only for the love of order which we all subordinate to 
the love of self, but for the love of the Author of his being, a love 
which mingles with that self-love, so that he may at length enjoy 
the lasting happiness which the peace of a good conscience and the 
contemplation of that supreme being promise him in another life, 
after he has used this life anght Go beyond this, and I see nothing 
but injustice, hypocrisy, and falsehood among men, private interest, 
which in competition necessarily prevails over everything else, 
teaches all things to adorn vice with the outward show of virtue 
Let all men do what is good for me at the cost of what is good for 
themselves, let everything dejiend on mo alone, let the whole 
human race pensh, if needs be, in aullenng and want, to spare me 
a moment’s pam or hunger Yes, 1 shall alwaya maintom that 
whoso says m hia heart, “ There la no God,” while he takes the 
name of God ujion hia lipa, la either a liar or a madman 

Reader, it is all in vain, 1 perceive that you and I aball never 
Bee Rmile with the same eyes, you will alwaya fancy him like 
your own young people, hasty, impetuous, flighty, wandering 
from fete to f€te, from amusement to amusement, never able to 
settle to anything You smile when I expect to moke a thinker, 
a philosopher, a young theologian, of an ardent, hvely, eager, and 
fiery young man, at the most impulsive period of youth This 
dreamer, you say, is always in piui-iiiit of his fancy, when he gives 
us a pupil of his own making, he does not merely form him, he 
create him , he makes him up out of his own head, and while he 
t hink s he is treading in the steps of nature, he is getting further and 
further from her As for me, when 1 compare my pupil with yours, 
I can scarcely find anything m common between them So 
difierently brought up, it is almost a mir acle if they are alike in 
any respect As his childhood was passed m the freedom they 
assume m youth, in his youth he begins to bear the yoke they bore 
os children, this yoke becomes hateful to them, they ore sick of it, 
and they see in it nothmg but their masters’ tyranny, when tbey 
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escape from childhood, they think they must shake off all ooDtrol, 
they make up for the prolonged leetraint imposed upon them, as 
a prisoner, freed from tus fetters, moves and stretches and shakes 
his limbs t Smile, however, is proud to be a man, and to submit 
to the yoke of his growmg reason, his body, already well grown, 
no longer needs so much action, and begins to control itself, while 
his half-fledged mind tnes its nmgs on every occasion Thus the age 
of reason becomes for the one the age of hcence, for the other, the 
age of reasomng 

Would you know which of the two is nearer to the order of nature I 
Consider the dilloreiicea between those who are more or less removed 
from a state of nature Observe young villagers and see if they are as 
undisciplineil as your scholars The Sieiir de Heau says that savages 
in childiiond are always active, and ever busy with sports that keep 
the body m motion, but scarcely do they reach adolescence than 
they heoorae quiet and dreamy, they no longer devote themselves 
to games of skill or chance Emile, who has been brought up m 
full ^roednin like j oang poaaants and savages, should behave like them 
and change as he grows up The whole difference is in this, that 
instead ut merely being active in sport or for food, he has, in the 
course of Ills sports, learned to think Having reached this stage, 
and by this road, he is quite ready to enter upon the nest stage to 
which I intioduco lum, the sublet Is 1 suggest for his consideration 
rouse his cunusitv, because they aio fine in themselves, because they 
are quite now to lum, and because ho is able to understand them 
Vour young people on the other hand, are weary and overdone 
with your stupid lessons, vour long sermons, and your tedious 
rntechisms, why hliould they not refuse to devote their minds to 
what has made them sad. to the burdensome precepte which have 
been continually piled upon them, to the thought of the Author of 
their being who has been lepresented as the enemy of their pleoaureB f 
All tins has only inspired in them aversion, disgust, and weannees, 
constraint has set them against il, why then should they devote 
themselves to it when they are beginning to choose for themselves ? 
They require novelty, vou must not repeat what they learned as 
children Just so with ray own pupil, when be is a man I speak 
to him os a man, and onl\ tell him w'hat is new to lum, it is just 
because they aro tedious to your jiupiJs that he wil' find them to 
lus Uiste 

This IS how 1 doubly gam time for him by retarchng nature to 
the odeantage of reason But have 1 indeed retarded the progress 
of nature’ No, 1 have only prevented the imagination from 
hasLemiig it, I have employed another sort of teachmg to counter- 
halaUoe the precocious instruction which the young man receives 
from other sources When he is carried away by the flood oi 

' There is no one who looks down upon childhood with such lofty scorn 
as those who are hardy grown-up, just as there is no country where rank 
is more strictly regarded than that ivhere there is little read inequahiy 
everybody is atraid ol being confounded with his inferiors ’ 
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existing cirnoma and I draw him in the opposite direction bj 
means of other customs, this is not to remove him from his place^ 
but to keep him m it 

Nature’s due time comes at lengith, as come it must Since man 
must die, he must reproduce himself, so that the species may endure 
and the order of the world continue When by the signs I have 
spoken of you perceive that the critical moment is at hand, at onoe 
abandon for ever your former tone He is still your disciple, but 
not your scholar He is a man and your friend, henceforth }ou 
must treat him as such 

What^ Must I abdicate my authority when most I need it? 
Must I abandon the adult to himself just when he least knows how to 
control himself, when ho may fall into the gravasb errors ? Must I 
renounce my nghtq when it matters most that I should use them 
on his behalf^ Who bids you renounce them, he is only just 
becoming conscious of them Hitherto all you have gained has 
been won by force or guile, authority, the law of duty, were un- 
known to him, you had to constrain or deceive him to gam his 
obedience But see what fresh chains you have bound about lus 
heart Reason, friendship, affection, gratitude, a thousand bonds 
of affection, speak to him in a voice he cannot fail to hoar His ears 
are not yet dulled by vice, he is still sensitive only to the passions 
of nature Self-love, the first of these, delivers him into your hands, 
habit confirms this If a passing transport tears him from you, 
regret restores him to you without delay, tJie sentiment which 
attaches him to you is the only lasting sentiment, all the rest are 
fleetmg and self effacing Do not let him become corrupt, and he 
will aluays be dooJe, he will not begin to robe] till he is already 
perverted 

I grant you, indeed, that if you directly oppose hia growing 
desires and foolishly treat as crimes the fresh needs which are 
beginning to make themselves felt in him, he will not listen to you 
for long, but as soon os you abandon my method 1 cannot be 
answerable for the consequences Remember that 3 »^ou are nature’s 
minister you will never be her foe 

But what shall we decide to do’ You see no alternative but 
either to favour his inclinations or to resist them, to t^'rannise or 
to wink at his miscnncluct, and both of these may lead to such 
dangerous results that one mu^t indeed hesitate between them 

The first way out of the difficulty is a \ery early marriage, this 
is undoubtedly the safest and moat natural plan I doubt, however, 
whether it is the best or the most useful I will give my reasons 
later, meanwhile I admit that young men should marry when they 
reach a marriageable age But this age comes too soon, we have 
made them precocious, mamage should be postponed to maturity 

If it were merely a case of bstemng to their wish^ and following 
their lead it would be an easy matter , but there are bo many con- 
tradictioDs between the rights of nature and the laws of society 
that to conciliate them we must continually contradict ourselves. 
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Much Bit is required to prevent man m society from being altogether 
artificiaJ 

For the reasons jost stated, I consider that by the means I have 
indicated and others like them the yonng man’s desires may be 
kept in ignorance and his senses pure np to the age of twenty 
Tl^ IS so true that among the Germans a young man who lost lus 
wgimty before that age was considered dishonoured, and the 
wnters justly attnbute the vigour of constitution and the number 
of children among the Germans to the contmence of these nations 
during youth 

This penod may be prolonged still further, and a few centuries 
ago nothing was more common even in France Among other well- 
known examples, Montaigne's father, a man no leas scrupulously 
tnithful than strong and healthy, swore that his was a virgin 
marriage at three and thirty, and he had served for a long time in 
the Italian Wars Wo may see in the writings of his son what 
strength and spirit were shown by the father when he was over sixty 
Certainly the contrary opinion depends rather on our own morals 
and our own prejudices than on the experience of the race as a 
whole 

I may, thcieforc, leave on one side the experience of our young 
people, it jirovea nothing for those who have been educated in 
another fashion Considering that nature has fixed no exact limits 
which cannot be advanced or postponed, I think I may, without 
gomg beyond the law of nature, assume that under my care Emile 
has so far remained in his first innocence, but I see that this happy 
penod IS drawing to a close Surrounded by ever-increasing penis, 
lie will escajio me at the first opportunity in spite of all my efforts, 
and this opportunity will not long be delayed, he will follow the 
blind instinct of lus senses, the chances are a thousand to one on 
lus ruin I have considered the morals of mankind too profoundly 
not to be aware of the irrevocable influence of this first moment on 
all the rest of his life If I dissimulate and pretend to see nothing, 
he wall take advantage of my we,i.kneaa, if he thinks he can deceive 
me, he will desjiisi me, and 1 become an accomplice in his 
destniclion If I try to rocall liim, the time is post, he no longer 
heeds me, he finds me tiresome, hateful, intoleralile it will not be 
long before he is nd of me There is therefore onlv one reasonable 
course open to me I must moke lum accountable for his own 
actions, I must at least preserve him from being taken unawares, 
and I must show him plainly the dangers which beset his path 
I have restrained him so far through his ignorance, henceforward 
his restraint must be his own knowledge 

This new teaching is of imjiorlance, and we will take up 

our story where we left it This is the time to present my accounfa, 
to show him how his time and mine have been spent, to make known 
to him what he is and what I am , what I have done, and what he 
haa done, what we owe to each other, all his moral relations, all 
the undertakings to which he is pledged, all those to which others 
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hava piedged themadTei in leapeofc to him , the stage he has reaahad 
in the development of ius faeulties, the road that rernmns to be 
travelled, the difficulttee he will meet, and the way to overoome 
them , how I can still help him and how he muat henceforward help 
hims elf, in a word, the ontioal tim e which he has reached, the new 
dangers round about him , and all the vahd reasons which should 
induce him to keep a close watch upon hims elf before giving heed 
to his growing deairee 

Remember that to guide a grown man you must reverse all that 
you did to guide the ohdd Do not hesitate to speak to him of 
those dangerous mysteries which you have so oorefully concealed 
trom him hitherto Since he must become aware of them, let him 
not learn them from another, nor from himself, but from you alone , 
amce he must henceforth fight agamst them, let him know his 
enemy, that he may not be taken unawares 

Young people who are found to be aware of these matters, with- 
out our knowing how they obtained their knowledge, have not 
obtained it with unpumty This unwise teaching, which can have 
no honourable object, stains the imagination of those who receive 
it if it does nothing worse, and it mchnra them to tlie vices of their 
instructors This is not all, servants, by this means, ingratiate 
themselves with a child, gam his conhdence, make him regard his 
tutor as a gloomy and tiresome person, and one of the favourite 
subjects of their secret colloquies is to slauder him When the 
pupil has got BO far, the master may abandon his task, he can 
do no good 

But why does the child choose special confidants 7 Because of 
the tyranny of those who control him Why should he bide hiniBelf 
from them if he were not driven to it 7 WJiy should he complam 
if he had nothing to complam of 7 Naturally those who control 
him are Ius first confidants, you can see from his eagerness to tell 
them what he thinks that he feels he has only half thought till he 
has told his thoughts to them You may be sure that when the 
child knows you will neither preach nor scold, be will always tell 
you everytlung, and that no one will dare to tell him anything he 
must conceal from you, for they will know very well that he will 
toll you everything 

What makes me most confident m my method is this when I 
follow it out as closely as possible, 1 find no situation in the hfe of 
my scholar which does not leave me some pleasing memory of him 
Even when he is earned away by ius ardent temperament or when 
he revolts against the hand that gmdes him, when he struggles and 
IS on the point of escaping from me, 1 still find his first simphcity 
in hlB agitation and his anger, his heart as pure as his body, he Hsii 
no more knowledge of pretence than of vice, reproooh and scorn 
have not made a coward of him , base fears have never taught him 
the art of oonoealment He has all the mdisoretiou of maoceuoe, 
he 18 absolutely out-spoken, be does not even know the use of 
deceit Every impulse of his heart is betrayed either by word or 
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look, and I often know what he is feeling before he u aware of it 
him aelf 

So long as his heart la thus freely opened to me, so long as he 
delights to tell me what he feels, 1 have nothmg to fear, the danger 
U not yet at hand; but if he becomes more timid, more reserved, if 
I perceive m his conversation the first signs of confusion and shame, 
his instincts are beginning to develop, he is begmmng to connect 
the idea of evil with these instincts, there is not a moment to lose, 
and if 1 do not hasten to instruct him, he will learn m spite of me 
Some of my readers, even of those who agree with me, will think 
that it IS only a question of a conversation with the young man at 
any time 6h, this is not the way to control the human heart 
W^t we sav has no meaning unless the opportunity has been 
carefullv chosen Before we sow we must till the ground, the seed 
of virtue IS hard to grow, and a long penod of preparation is required 
before it will take root One reason why sermons have so httle 
effect IS that they are offered to everybody alike, without discrimina- 
tion or thoRO How can any one imagine that the same sermon 
could be suitable fur so many hearers, with their different dispositions, 
BO unlike in mind, temjier, age, sex, station, and opinion Perhaps 
there are not two among those to whom what is addressed to all 
IB really suitable, and all our affections are so transitory that 
perhaps there are not even two occasions in the life of any man 
when the same speech would have the same effect on him Judge 
for yourself vt hether the time when the eager Benses disturb the 
undettitanding and tyranruso over the will, is the time to listen to 
the solemn lessons of wisdom Therefore never reason with young 
men, even vUun they have reached the age of reason, unless you 
have first prepared the \iay Moat lectures miss their mark more 
through the luabter's fault than the disciple’s The pedant and the 
teacher say tnuch the same, but the former says iL at random, and 
the latter only wh( n he ua sure of lia effect 

As a somnambulist w indentig in bis sleep, walks along the edge 
of a precipice, over whicli he would fall if he were awake, so my 
Emile, in the sleep of ignorance, esc apes the penis which he does not 
Bee, were I to wake him with a start, he might fall Let ua first try 
withdraw him from the edge of the precipice, and then we will 
awake him to show him it from a distance 

Pleading, solitude, idleness, a soft and sedentary life, interoourae 
with women and young f>o<.)ple these are perilous paths for a young 
man, and these lead him constantly mto danger 1 divert his 
eensos by other objects of sen^^e, 1 trace another course for hifl 
Bpmtfi by which 1 distract them from the course they would have 
taken, it is by bodily exercise and hard work that 1 check the 
activity of the imagination, which was leading Him astray When 
the arms are hard at work, the imamnation is quiet, when the body 
IS very weary, the pasaiuoa are not easily inflamed The quickat 
and easiest precaution is to remove him from immediate danger 
At once I take him away from towns, away from things which might 
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him into temptation Bub that is nob enough, in what desert, 
10 whab wiJds, shall he escape from the thoughts which pursue him ? 
It IB not enough to remove dangerous objeote , if 1 fail to remove the 
memory of them, if I fail bo find a way to detach him from every- 
thing, if I fail bo distract him from himself, I might as well have 
left him where he was 

Emile has learned a trade, but we do nob have recourse to it, he 
IS fond of farming and understands it, but farming is nob enough, 
the occupations he is acquainted with degenerate into routine, 
when he is engaged in them he is not really occupied, he is thinking 
of other things, head and hand are at work on different subjects 
He must have some fresh occupation which has the interest of 
novelty — an occupation which keeps him busy, diligent, and hard 
at work, an occupation which he may become passionately fond of, 
one to which he will devote himself entirely Now the only one 
which seems to possess all these oharactenstica is the chase If 
hunting IS ever an innocent pleasure, if it is ever worthy of a man, 
now IS the time to betake ourselves to it Emile is well-fitted to 
succeed in it He is strong, skilful, patient, unwearied He is 
sure bo take a fancy to this sport, he will bring to it all the ardour 
of youth, m it he will lose, at least for a time, the dangerous mclina- 
tioDS which spring from softness The chase hardens the heart as 
well as the body, we get used to the sight of blood and cruelty 
Diana is represented as the enemy of love, and the allegory is true 
to life, the languors of love are born of soft repose, and tender 
feehngs are stifled by violent exercise In the woods and fields, 
the lover and the sportsman are so diversely affected that they 
receive very different impressions The fresh shade, the arbf)urg, 
the pleasant resting-places of the one to the other ore but feeding 
grounds, or places where the quairy will hide or turn to bay Where 
the lover hears the flute and the nightingale, the hunter hears the 
horn and the hounds, one pictures to himself the nympba and 
di\ads, the other sees the horses, the huntsman, and the pack 
Take a country walk with one or other of theee men, their different 
conversation will soon show you that they behold the earth vath 
other eyes, and that the direction of their thoughts is as diifereiit 
oa their fravouxite pursuit 

I understand how theee tastes may be combined, and that at 
lost men find time for both But the passions of youth cannot be 
divided in this way Give the youth a single occupation which he 
loves, and the rest will soon be forgotten Varied desires come with 
varied knowledge, and the first pleasures we know are the only 
ones we desire for long enough I would not have the whole of 
Emile's youth spent m kilhug creatures, and I do not even profess 
to justify this cruel passion, it is enough for me that it serves to 
delay a more dangerous passion, so that he may listen to me calmly 
when I apeak of it, and give me time to deecnbe it without 
BtimuJating it 

There are moments in human life which can never be forgotten. 
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Suoh ifl the time when Emile reoeires the ins traction of which 1 have 
spoken, ite influence should endure all his life through Let us try 
to engrave it on his memory so that it may never fade away It la 
one of the faults of our age bo rely too much on cold reason, os if men 
were all mind By neglecting the language of expression we have 
lost the most forcible mode of speech The spoken word is always 
weak, and we speak to the heart rather through the eyes than the 
ears In our attempt to appeal to reason only, we have reduced 
OUT piecepts to words, we have not embodied them in deeds Mere 
reason is not active, occasionally she restrains, more rarely she 
stimulates, but she never does any great thing Small minds have 
a mama for reasoning Strong souls speak a very diflerent language, 
and it IS by this language that men are persuaded and dnven U) 
action 

1 observe that m modern times men only get a hold over others by 
force or self-interest, while the ancients did more by persuasion, by 
the affections of the heart, because they did not neglect the language 
of symbolic expression All agreements were drawn up solemnly, 
so that they might be more inviolable, before the reign of force, the 
gods were the judges of mankmd, in their presence, individuals 
made their treaties and alliances, and pledged themselves to perform 
their promises, the face of the earth was the book in which the 
archives were preserved The leaves of this book were rocks, trees, 
piles of stones, made socrod by these transactions, and regarded with 
reverence by barbarous men, and these pages were always open 
before their eyes The well of the oath, the well of the living and 
seeing one, the ancient oak of Mamre, the stones of witness, such 
were the simple but stately monuments of the sanctity of contracts, 
none dared to lay a sacnlegiouB hand on these moiminenta, and 
man’s faith was more secure under the warrant of these dumb 
witnesses than it is bo day under all the rigour of the law 

In government the people were over awed by the pomp and 
fiplendour of royal power The symbols of greatness, a throne, a 
flceptre, a purple robe, a crown, a fillet, these were sacred in their 
sight These symbols, and the respect which they inspired, led 
them to reverence the venerable man whom they beheld adorned 
'With them, without soldiers and without threats, he spoke and 
was obeyed In our own day men profess to do away with these 
symbols ^ What aie the consequences of this contempt The kingly 
majesty makes no impresMon on all hearts, kings can only gam 

‘ The Roman Catholic clergy have very wisely retained these symbols, 
and certain republics, such as Venice have followed their example Thus 
the Venetian government, despite the fallen condition of the state, still 
enjoys, under the trappings of its former greatness all the affection, all 
the reverence of the people, and next to the pope in his triple crown, there 
19 perhaps no king, no potentate, no person in the world so much respected 
as the Doge of Venice, he has no power, no authority, but he is rendered 
sacred by his pomp, and he wears beneath his ducal coronet a woman’s 
flowing locks That ceremony of the Bucentaurius, which stirs the laughter 
of fools, stirs the Venetian populace to shed its life-blood for the mainten- 
ance of this tyrannical government 
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obedience by tbe help of troops, &nd the respect of their subjects 
IB based only on the fear of punishment Kings are spared the 
trouble of wearing their crowns, and our nobles escape from tho 
outward signs of their station, but they must have a hundred 
thousand men at their command if their orders are to be obeyed 
Though this may seem a finer thing, it is easy to see that m the long 
run they will gam nothing 

It is amazing what the ancients accomplished with the aid of 
eloquence, but this eloquence did not merely consist m fine 
speeches carefully prepared, and it was most effective when the 
orator said least The most starthng speeches were expressed not 
in words but in signs, they were not uttered but shown A thing 
beheld by the eyes kindles the imagination, stirs the curiosity, and 
keeps the mind on the alert for what we are about to say, and often 
enough the thing tells the whole story Thrasybulus and Tarqum 
cutting off the heads of the poppies, Alexander placing liis seal on 
the lips of his favourite, Diogenes marching before Zeno, do not these 
speak more plainly than if they had uttered long orations i What 
flow of words could have expressed the ideas os clearly "> Danus, 
m the course of the Scythian war, received from the king of the 
Scythians a bird, a frog, a mouse, and five arrows The ambassador 
deposited this gift and retired without a word In our days he 
would have been taken for a madman This terrible speech was 
understood, and Danus withdrew to his own country with what 
speed he could Substitute a letter for these symbols and the 
more threatening it was the less terror it would inspire, it would 
have been merely a piece of bluff, to which Danus would have paid 
no attention 

What heed the Romans gave to the language of signs ' Different 
ages and different ranks had their appropriate garments, toga, tame, 
patncian robes, fringes and borders, seats of honour, hetors, rods 
and axes, crowns of gold, crowns of leaves, crowns of flowers, ovations, 
tnumphs, everything had its pomp, its observances, its ceremonial, 
and all these spoke to the heart of the citizens The state regarded 
it as a matter of importance that tbe populace should assemble in 
one place rather than another, that they should or should not behold 
the Capitol, that they should or should not turn towards the Senate, 
that this day or that should be chosen for their deliberations The 
accused wore a special dress, so did the candidates for election, 
warnors did not boast of their exploits, they showed their scars 
I can fancy one of our orators at the death of Co'sar exhaustmg all 
the commonplaces of rhetonc to give a pathetic description of his 
wounds, his blood, his dead body, Anthony was an orator, but he 
said none of this, he showed the murdered Caisar What rhetonc 
was this I 

But this digression, like many others, is drawing me unawares 
away from my subject, and my digressions ore too frequent to 
be borne with patience I therefore return to the pomt 

Do not reason coldly with youth Clothe your reason with a 
K 
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body, if you would make it felt Let the mind apeak the language 
of the heart, that it may be understood I say again our opimona, 
not our aetiona, may be Influenced by oold argument; they set ua 
thinking, not doing, they show us what we ought to think, not what 
we ought to do If this is true of men, it is all the truer of young 
people who are still enwrapped in their aenses and cannot think 
otherwise than they imagine 

£yen after the preparations of which I have spoken, I shall take 
good care not to go all of a sudden to Emile’s room and preach a 
long and heavy sermon on the subject in which he is to be instructed 
I shall begin by rousing his imagmation, I shall choose the time, 
place, and surroundings most favourable to the impression 1 wish 
to make, I shall, so to speak, summon all nature as witness to our 
conversations, I shall call upon the eternal God, the Creator of 
nature, to bear witness to the truth of what I say He shall judge 
between Emile and myself, I will make the rocks, the woods, the 
mountains round about us, the monuments of his promises and 
mine, eyes, voice, and gesture shall show the enthusiasm 1 desire 
to inspire Then I will speak and he will listen, and his emotion 
will be stirred by my own The more impressed I am by the sanctity 
of my duties, the more sacred he will regard his own I will enforce 
the voice of reason with images and hgures, I will not give him long- 
winded speeches or cold precepts, but my overflowing feelings wfll 
break their bounds, my reason shall be grave and serious, but my 
heart cannot speak too warmly Then when I have shown him 
all that I have done foi him, I will show him how be is made for me, 
he will see in my tender aSection the cause of all my care How 
greatly shall 1 surprise and disturb him whoa I change my tone 
Instep of shrivelling up his soul by always talking of his own 
interests, 1 shall henceforth speak of my own, he will be more 
deeply touched by this I will kindle in his young heart all the 
sentiments of affection, genero'-ity, and gratitude which I have 
already called into being, and it will mdeed be sweet to wateh their 
growth I will press him to my bosom, and weep over him in my 
emotion , I will say to him “You are my wealth, my child, my handi- 
work , my happiness is bound up in yours , if you frustrate my hopes 
you rob me ol twenty years of my life, and you bung my grey hous 
with sorrow to the grave ” This is the way to gain a hearing and to 
impress what is said upon the heart and memory of the young man 

Hitherto I have tned to give examjiles of the way m which a 
tutor should instruct his pupil in cases of difflculty I have tned 
to do so in this instance, but after many attempts I have abandoned 
the task, convinced that the Erench language is too artificial to 
permit in print the plainness of speech required for the first lessons 
m certam subjects 

They say French is more chaste than other languages, for my 
own part I think it more obscene , for it seems to me that the punty 
of a language does not consist in avoiding coarse expressions but m 
having none Indeed, if we are to avoid them, they must be m our 
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thoughta, and there la no language m which it ib bo difficult to speak 
with punty on every subject than French The readei la always 
quicker to detect than the author to avoid a gross meaning, and he 
IS shocked and startled by everything How can what is beard 
by impure ears avoid coarseness ? On the other hand, a nation whose 
morals are pure has fit terms for everything, and these terms are 
always right because they are rightly used One could not imagine 
more modest language than that of the Bible, just because of its 
plamnesB of speech The same things translated into French 
would become immodest What I ought to say to Fmile will sound 
pure and honourable to him , but to make the same impression m 
prmt would demand a hke punty of heart in the reader 

I should even think that reflections on true purity of speech and 
the sham dehcacy of vice might find a useful place in the con- 
versations as to morality to which this subject bnngs us, for when 
he learns the language of plain-spoken goodness, he must also learn 
the language of decency, and he must know why the two are so 
diff erent However this may be, I maintain that if instead of the 
empty precepts which are prematurely dinned mto the ears of 
children, only to be scoSed at when the tune comes when they 
might prove useful, if instead of this we bide our time, if we prepare 
the way for a hearing, if we than show him the laws of nature in 
all their truth, if we show him the sanction of these laws in the 
physical and moral evils which overtake those who neglect them, 
if while we speak to him of this great mystery of generation, we 
jom to the idea of the pleasure which the Author of nature has given 
to this act the idea of the exclusive affection which makes it delight- 
ful, the idea of the duties of faithfulness and modesty which surround 
It, and redouble its charm while fulfillmg its purpose , if we pamt to 
him marriage, not only as the sweetest form of society, but also as 
the most sacred and inviolable of contracts, if we tell him plainly 
all the reasons which load men to respect this sacred bond, and to 
poor hatred and curees upon him who dares to dishonour ib, if 
we give him a true and terrible picture of the horrors of debauch, 
of its stupid brutahty, of the downward road by which a first act of 
misconduct leads from bad to worse, and at lost drags the sinner to 
his rum, if, I say, we give him proofs that on a desire for chastity 
depends health, strength, courage, virtue, love itself, and all that 
IS truly good for man — I mamtam that this chastity will be so dear 
and so desirable in his eyes, that his mmd will be ready to receive 
our teaching as to the way to preserve it, for so long as we are 
chaste we respect chastity, it is only when we have lost this virtue 
that we acorn it 

It IS not true that the inchnation to evil is beyond our control, 
and that we cannot overcome it until we have acquired the habit 
of yielding to it Aurehus Victor says that many men were mad 
enough to purchase a mght with Cleopatra at the price of their life, 
and this IS not incredible in the madness of passion But let us 
suppose the maddest of men, the man who has his senses least under 
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control, let Inin gee the preparations for his death, let him realise 
that he will certainly die in torment a quarter of an hour later, 
not only would that man, from that tune forward, become able to 
resist temptation, he would even find it easy to do so, the terrible 
picture with which they are associated will soon distract his attention 
from these temptations, and when they are contmually put aside 
they will cease to recur The sole cause of our weakness is the 
feebleness of our will and we have always strength to perform what 
we strongly desire " Volenti nihil difficile ' ” Oh' if only we hated 
vice as much as we love life, we should abstain as easily from a 
pleasant sin as from a deadly poison in a delicious dish 

How IS it that you fail to perceive that if all the lessons given to 
a young man on this subject have no effect, it is because they are 
not adapted to his age, and that at every age reason must be 
presented in a shape which will win his affection ? Speak seriously 
to him if required, but let what you say to him always have a charm 
which will compel him to listen Do not coldly oppose his wishes; 
do not stiffe hia imagination, but direct it lest it should bnng forth 
monsters Speak to him of love, of women, of pleasure, let him 
find in your conversation a charm which delights his youthful heart, 
spare no pains to make yourself his confadant, under this name alone 
■1^1 you really be his master Then you need not fear he will find 
youi conversation tedious, he will make you talk more than you 
desire 

If 1 have managed to take all the requisite precautions in accord- 
ance with these maxims, and have said the right tbmgs to Emile 
at the age he has nou reached, 1 am quite convinced that he will come 
of hiB own accord to the point to which I would lead him, and will 
eagerly confide himself to my care When he sees the dangers by 
which he is surrounded, he will say to me with all the warmth of 
youth, “Oh, my fnend, my protector, my master' resume the 
authority you desire to lay aside at the very tune when I most need 
it, hitherto my weakness has given you tins power I now place 
it m your hands of my own free-will, and it will be all the more 
sacred in my eyes Protect me from all the foes which are attacking 
me, and above all from the traitors within the citadel, watch over 
your work, that it may still be worthy of you I mean to obey 
your laws, I shall ever do so, that is my steadfast purpose , if I ever 
disobey you, it will be against my will, make me free by guarding 
me agamst the passions which do me violence, do not let me become 
their slave, compel me to be my own master and to obey, not my 
senses, but my reason ’’ 

When you have led your pupil so far (and it will be your own 
fault if you fall to do so), beware of taking him too readily at bis 
word, lest your rule should seem too strict to him, and lest he should 
think he has a right to escape from it, by accusing you of takmg 
him by surprise This is the time for reserve and seriousness, and 
this attitude will have all the more effect upon bun seemg that it is 
the first time you have adopted it towards him 
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Yon will Hay to him therefore “ Young man, yon rea>dily make 
promues which are hard to keep, you must understand what they 
mean before you have a right to make them , you do not know how 
your fellows are drawn by their paesions into the whirlpool of vice 
masquerading as pleasure Yon are honourable, 1 know, you will 
never break your word, but how often will you repent of having 
given it I How often will you curse your fnend, when, in order to 
guard you from the ills which threaten you, he finds himself com- 
pelled to do violence to your heart Lik e Ulysses who, hearing the 
song of the Sirens, cried aloud to his rowers to unbind him, you will 
break your chains at the call of pleasure, you will importune me 
with your lamentations, you will reproach me as a tyrant when I 
have your welfare most at heart, when I am trying to make yon 
happy, I shall incur your hatred Oh, Emile, I can never bear to 
be hateful m your eyes, this is too heavy a price to pay even for 
your happiness My dear young man, do you not see that when 
you undertake to obey me, you compel me to promise to be your 
guide, to forget myself in my devotion to you, to refuse to listen 
to your murmurs and complamts, to wage unceasing war against 
your wishes and my own Before we either of us undertake such a 
task, let us count our resources, take your time, give me time to 
consider, and be sure that the slower we are to promise, the more 
faithfully will our promises be kept 

You may be sure that the more difficulty he finds in getting your 
promise, the easier you will find it to carry it out The young 
man must learn that he is promising a great deal, and that you are 
promismg still more When the time is come, when he has, so to 
say, signed the contract, then change your tone, and make your 
rule as gentle as you said it would be severe Bay to him, “ My 
young friend, it is experience that you lack, but I have taken care 
that you do not lack reason You are ready to see the motives of 
my conduct in every respect, to do this you need only wait till 
you are free from excitement Always obey me first, and then ask 
the reasons for my commands, I am always ready to give my 
reasons so soon as you are ready to listen to them, and I shall never 
be afraid to make you the judge between us You promise to follow 
my teaching, and I promise only to use your obedience to make 
you the happiest of men For proof of this I have the life you 
have lived hitherto Show me any one of your age who has led as 
happy a life os youis, and 1 promise you nothing more ” 

When my authority is firmly established, my first care will be to 
avoid the necessity of using it I shall spare no pains to become 
more and more firmly established in his confidence, to make myself 
the confidant of his heart and the arbiter of his pleasures Far 
from combating his youthful tastes, 1 shall consult them that I 
may be their master, I will look at thmgs from his pomt of view 
that I may be bis guide, I will not seek a remote distant good at 
the cost of his present bappioess. I would always have him happy, 
always if that may be 
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Those who desire to ^ida yoong people nghtly and to preserve 
them from the snares of sense give them a disgust for love, and 
would willingly make the very thought of it a onme, as if love were 
for the old All these mistaken lessons have no effect, the heart 
gives the he to them The young man, gmded by a surer instmct, 
laughs to himself over the gloomy maxims which he pretends to 
accept, and only awaits the chance of disregarding them AU 
that IB contrary to nature By following the opposite course I 
reach the same end more safely I am not afraid to encourage m 
him the tender feehng for which he is so eager, I shall paint it as the 
supreme ]oy of life, as indeed it is, when 1 picture it to hun, I desire 
that he shall give himself up to it, by makmg him feel the charm 
which the umon of hearts adds to the delights of sense, I shall 
inspire him with a disgust for debauchery, 1 shall make him a lover 
and a good man 

How narrow-minded to see nothing in the rising desires of a young 
heart but obstacles to the teaching of reason In my eyes, these 
are the nght means to make him obedient to that very teaching 
Only through passion can we gain the mastery over passions, their 
tyranny must be controlled by their legitimate power, aud nature 
herself must furnish us with the means to control her 

Emile IS not made to live alone, he is a member of society, and 
must fulfil his duties as such He is made to hvo among his fellow- 
men and he must get to know them He knows mankmd m general , 
he has still to learn to know mdividual men He knowrs what goes 
on m the world, he has now to learn how men live in the world It 
IS tune to show him the front of that vast stage, of which he already 
knows the hidden workings It will not arouse m him the foolish 
admiration of a giddy youth, but the discrimination of an exact aud 
upright spirit. He may no doubt be deceived by his passions, 
who IB there who yields to his passions without being led astray by 
them 7 At least he will not be deceived by the passions of other 
people If he sees them, he will regard them with the eye of the 
wise, and will neither be led away by their example nor seduced 
by their prejudices 

As there is a fittmg age for the study of the sciences, so there is 
a fitting age for the study of the ways of the world Those who 
learn these too soon, follow them throughout life, without choice 
or consideration, and although they follow them fauly well they 
never really know what they are about But he who studies the 
ways of the world and sees the reason for them, follow'S them with 
more insight, and therefore more exactly and gracefully Give me 
a child of twelve who knows nothing at all , at fifteen I will restore 
him to you knowmg os much as thuso who have been under instruc- 
tion from infancy, with this difleience, that your scholars only 
know tihmgs by heart, while mine knows how to use his knowledge. 
In the same way plunge a young man of twenty into society , under 
good guidance, in a year’s time, he will be more charming and more 
truly polite than one brought up in society from childhood. For 
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the former is able to perceive the roasona for all the proceedmga 
relating to age, poaition, and aez, on which the cuatoma of aociet^ 
depend, and can reduce them to general principles, and apply them 
to unforeseen emergencies, while the latter, who is guided solely 
by habit, is at a loss when habit fails him. 

Young French ladies are all brought up in convents till they are 
married Do they seem to find any difficulty in acquirmg the 
ways which are so new to them, and is it possible to accuse the ladies 
of Pans of awkward and embarrassed manners or of ignorance of the 
ways of society, because they have not acquired them in infancy T 
This IS the prejudice of men of the world, who know nothing of 
more importance than this trifling science, and wrongly imagme 
that you cannot begin to acquire it too soon 

On the other hand, it is quite true that we must not wait too long 
Any one who has sjient the whole of his youth far from the great 
world IS all his life long awkward, constrained, out of place, his 
manners will be heavy and clumsy, no amount of practice will get 
nd of this, and he will only make himself more ndiculoua by trymg 
to do so There is a time for every kind of teaching and we ought 
to recognise it, and each has its own dangers to be avoided At 
this age there are more dangers than at any other, but I do not 
expose my pupil to them without safeguards 

When my method succeeds completely in attaining one object, and 
when in avoiding one difficulty it also provides against another, I 
then consider that it is a good method, and that I am on tho nght 
track This seems to be the case with regard to the expedient 
suggested by me in the present case If I desire to be stern and cold 
towards my pupil, I shall lose his confidence, and he mil soon 
conceal himself from me If I wish to be easy and complaisant, to 
shut my eyes, what good does it do him to be under my care f I 
only give my authority to hia excesses, and reheve hia conscience 
at the expense of my own If I mtroduce him into society with no 
object but to teach him, he will learn more than I want If I keep 
him apart from society, what will he have learnt from me ’ Every- 
thing perhaps, except the one art absolutely necessary to a civilised 
man, the art of living among his fellow-men If I try to attend to 
this at a distance, it will be of no avail, he is only concerned with 
the present If I am content to supply him with amusement, he 
will acquire habits of luxury and will learn nothing 

We will have none of this My plan provides for everything 
Your heart, I say to the young man, requires a companion, let us 
go ID search of a fitting one, perhaps we shall not easily find such 
a one, true worth is always rare, but we will be m no hurry, nor 
will we be easily discouraged No doubt there is such a one, and 
we shall find her at last, or at least we shall find some one like her 
With an end so attractive to himself, I introduce him into society 
What more need I say ? Have I not achieved my purpose 7 

By describmg to him his future mistress, you may imagine 
whether I shall gain a hearuig, whether I shall succeed in makmg 
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the qualihea he ought to love pleasing and dear to him, whether 1 
shall sway his feelings to seek or shun what is good or bad for him. 
I shall be the stupidest of men if I fail to ma^e him m love with 
he knows not whom No matter that the person I describe is 
imaginary, it is enough to disgust him with those who might have 
attracted him, it is enough if it is continually suggestmg com- 
parisons which make him prefer his fancy to the real people he sees , 
and IS not love itself a fancy, a fabehood, an illusion ! We ore far 
more in love with our own fancy than with the object of it If 
we saw the object of our affections as it is, there would be no such 
thing as love When we cease to love, the person we used to love 
remains unchanged, but we no longer see with the same eyes, the 
magio veil is drawn aside, and love disappears But when I supply 
the object of imagination, I have control over comparisons, and I 
am able easily to prevent illusion with regard to reahties 

For all that 1 would not mislead a young man by describing a 
model of perfection which could never exist , but I would so choose 
the faults of his mistress that they will suit him, that he will be 
pleased by them, and they may serve to correct his own Neither 
would I he to him and affirm that there really is such a person, 
let him delight in the portrait, he will soon desire to find the original 
From desire to behef the transition is easy, it is a matter of a little 
skilful description, which under more perceptible features will give 
to this imaginary object an air of greater reality 1 would go eo 
far as to give her a name, I would say, smihng. Let us call your 
future mistress Sophy, Sophy is a name of good omen, if it is not 
the name of the lady of your choice at least she will be worthy of the 
name, we may honour her with it meanwhile If after all these 
details, without affirming or denying, we excuse ourselves from 
giving an answer, his suspicions will become oertamty , he will think 
that his destined bride is purposely concealed from him, and that 
he will see her in good time If once he has arrived at tbia conclusion 
and if the charaotenstics to be shown to him have been well chosen, 
the rest is easy, there will be little risk in exposing him to the world, 
protect him from his senses, and his heart is safe 

But whether or no he personifies the model I have contrived to 
make so attractive to him, this model, if well done, will attach him 
none the less to everything that resembles itself, and will give him 
as great a distaste for all that is unlike it as if Sophy really existed 
What a means to preserve his heart from the dangers to which his 
appearance would expose him, to repress his senses by means of his 
imagination, to rescue him from the hands of those women who 
profess to educate young men, and make them pay so dear for their 
teaching, and only teach a young man manners by making him 
utterly shameless Sophy is so modest’ What would she think 
of their advances! Sophy is so simple) How would she like their 
am 7 They are too far from his thoughts and his observations to 
be dangerous. 

Every one who deals with the control of chddien follows the same 
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prejudices and the same maxune, for their ohservation is at fault, 
and their reflection still more so A young mao u led astray in 
the first plane neither by temperament nor by the senses, but by 
popular opmion If we were concerned with boys brought up in 
boarding schools or ^Is in convents, 1 would show that this applies 
even to them, for the first lessons they learn from each other, the 
only lessons that bear fruit, are those of vice, and it is not nature 
that oorrupts them but example But let us leave the boarders in 
schools and convents to their bad morals , there is no cure for them 
I am dealing only with home trainmg Take a young man carefully 
educated in his father’s country house, and examine him when he 
reaches Fans and makes his entrance into society, you will find 
him thinking clearly about honest matters, and you will find his 
will as wholesome as his reason You vnll find scorn of vice and 
disgust for debauchery , his face will betray his innocent horror at 
the very mention of a prostitute I maintain that no young man 
could make up his mind to enter the gloomy abodes of these un- 
fortunates by himself, if indeed he were aware of their purpose 
and felt their necessity 

See the same young man six montlis later, you will not know him , 
from his bold conversation, his fashionable maxims, his easy air, 
you would taka him for another mao, if his jests over his former 
simplicity and his shame when any one recalls it did not show that it 
IS he mdeed and that he is ashamed of himself How greatly has 
he changed in so short a time! What has brought about so sudden 
and complete a change' His physical development? Would not 
that have taken place in his father’s house, and certainly he would 
not have acquired these maxims and this tone at home ' The first 
charms of sense? On the contrary, those who are begiumng to 
abandon themselves to these pleasures are timid and anxious, 
they shun the light and noise The first pleasures ore always 
mysterious, modesty gives them their savour, and modesty conceals 
them, the first mistress does not make a man bold but timid 
Wholly absorbed in a situation so novel to him, the young man 
retires into himself to enjoy it, and trembles for fear it should 
escape bim If he is noisy he knows neither passion nor love, 
however he may boost, he has not enjoyed 

These changes are merely the result of changed ideas His heart 
is the same, but his opinions have altered His feelings, which 
change more slowly, will at length jueld to his opinions and it is then 
that he is mdeed corrupted He has scarcely made his entrance 
into society before he receives a second education quite unlike the 
first, which teaches him to despise what he esteemed, and esteem 
what he despised, he learns to consider the teachmg of his parents 
and masters as the jargon of pedants, and the duties they have 
instilled mto bun as a childish morahty, to be scorned now that he 
IS grown up He thinks he is bound in honour to change his conduct, 
he becomes forward without desire, and he talks foolishly from false 
shame He rails against morahty before he has any taste for vice. 
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ud pndes himself on debauchery without knowing how to set about 
It. I shall never forget the confession of a young offioei in the 
Swiss Guards, who was utterly sick of the noisy pleasures of his 
comrades, but dared not refuse to take part m them lest he should 
be laughed at “ I am getting used to it,” he said, “ as I am getting 
used to taking snuS, the taste will come with practice, it will not 
do to be a child for ever ” 

So a young man when he enters society must be preserved from 
vanity rather than from sensibihty, he succumbs rather to the 
tastes of others than to his own, and self-love is responsible for 
more hbertines than love 

This being granted, I ask you. Is there any one on earth better 
armed than my pupil against all that may attack his morals, his 
sentiments, his pnnciples, is there any one moie able to resist the 
flood 7 What eduction is there against which he is not forearmed 7 
If his desires attract him towards women, he fails to find what he 
seeks, and his heart, already occupied, holds him back If he is 
disturbed and urged onward by his senses, where will he find 
satisfaction 7 His horror of adultery and debauch keeps him at a 
distance from prostitutes and married women, and the disorders of 
youth may always be traced to one or other of these A maiden 
may be a coquette, but she will not be shameless, she will not fling 
herself at the head of a young man who may marry her if he believes 
in her virtue , besides she is always under supervision Emile, too, 
will not be left entirely to himself, both of them will be under the 
guardianship of fear and shame, the constant companions of a first 
passion , they will not proceed at once to misconduct, and they will 
not have time to come to it gradually without hindrd|)ce If he 
behaves otherwise, he must have taken lessons from his comrades, 
he must have learned from them to despise his self-control, and to 
imi tate their boldness But there is no one in the whole world so 
little given to imitation as Emile What man is there who is so 
httle influenced by mockery as one who has no prejudices himself 
and yields nothing to the prejudices of others I have laboured 
twenty years to arm him against mockery, they will not make him 
their dupe m a day , for in his e 3 'eB ridicule is the argument of fools, 
and nothing makes one loss susceptible to railleiy than to be beyond 
the influence of prejudice Instead of jests ho must have arguments, 
and while he is in this frame of mmd, I am nut afraid that he will 
be earned away by young fools, conscience and truth are on my 
Bide If prejudice is to enter into the matter at all, an affection of 
twenty years’ standing counts for something, no one will ever 
oonvmce him that I have wearied him with vain lessons; and in 
a heart so upright and so sensitive the voice of a tned and trusted 
fnend will soon efface the shouts of twenty libertmes As it is 
therefore merely a question of showing him that he is deceived, that 
while they pretend to treat him as a man they are really treatmg 
him as a child, I shall choose to be always simple but senous and 
plam m my arguments, so that he may feel that I do mdeed treat 
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(um as a man. I 'will say to him, You -will see that your welfare, in 
which my own u bound up, compels me to speak, 1 can do nothing 
else. But why do these young men want to persuade you 7 Because 
they desire to seduce you, they do not care for you, they take no 
real mterest m y ou , their only motive is a secret spite because they 
see you are better than they ; they want to drag you down to their 
own level, and they only reproach you ■with submitting to control 
that they may themselves oontrol you Do you think you have 
anything to gain by this 7 Are they so much 'wiser than I, is the 
affection of a day stronger than mine 7 To give any weight to their 
jests they must give weight to their authority, and by what 
oipenenoe do they support their maxims above ours 7 They have 
only followed the example of other giddy youths, as they would 
have you follow theirs To escape from the so-called prejudices of 
their fathers, they yield to those of their comrades I cannot see 
that they are any the better off, but I see that they lose two things 
of value — the affection of their parents, whose advice is that of 
tenderness and truth, and the wisdom of expenence which teaches 
us to judge by what we know, for their fathers have once been 
young, but the young men have never been fathers 

But you think they are at least sinoere in their foolish precepts 
Nob so, dear Emile, they deceive themselves m order to deceive 
you, they are not in agreement with themselves, their heart con- 
tinually revolts, and their very words often contradict themselves 
This mrilewho mocks at everything good would be in despair if his 
wife held the same views Another extends his indifference to good 
morals even to his future wife, or he sinks to such depths of infamy 
as to be indifferent to lua wife’s conduct, but go a step further, 
speak to him of his mother , is he willing to be treated as the child of 
an adulteress and the son of a woman of bad character, is he ready 
to assume the name of a family, to steal the patrimony of the true 
heir, m a word will he bear bemg treated as a bastard 7 Which of 
them will permit his daughter to be dishonoured as he dishonours 
the daughter of another 7 There is not one of them who would not 
kill you if you adopted in your conduct towards him all the principles 
he tries to teach you Thus they prove their inconsistency, and we 
know they do not behove what they say Here are reasons, dear 
Emile, weigh their arguments if they have any, and compare them 
with mine If I wished to have recourse like them to scorn and 
mockeiy, you would see that they lend themselves to ridicule as 
much or more than myself But I am not afraid of serious mquiry 
The triumph of mockers is soon over, truth endures, and their 
foohsb laughter dies away 

You do not think that Emile, at twenty, can possibly be docile 
How differently we think I 1 cannot understand how he could be 
docile at ten, for what hold have I on him at that age 7 It took 
me fifteen years of careful preparation to secure that hold I was 
not eduoatmg him, but preparing him for education. He is now 
sufficiently educated to be docile, he recognises the voice of fnend- 
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ahip and be knows how to obey reason. It is true I allow him a 
show of freedom, but he was never more completely under control, 
because he obeys of his own free will So long as I could not get 
the masteiy over his will, 1 retained my control over hia person, 
I never left him for a moment Now I sometimes leave him to 
himself because I control him contmually When I leave him 
1 embrace him and 1 say with confidence Emile, I trust you to my 
friend, I leave you to his honour, he will answer for you 

To corrupt healthy affections which have not been previously 
depraved, to efface pnnciples which are directly derived from our 
own reasoEung, is not the work of a moment If any change takes 
place during my absence, that absence will not be long, he will 
never be able to conceal hunself from me, so that I shall perceive 
the danger before any harm comes of it, and I shall be m tune to 
provide a remedy As we do not become depraved all at once, 
neither do we learn to deceive all at once, and if ever there was 
a man unskilled m the art of deception it is Emile, who has never 
had any occasion for deceit 

By means of these precautions and others like them, 1 expect 
to guard him so completely against strange sights and vulgar 
precepts that I would rather see him m the worst company in 
Pans than alone in his room or m a park left to all the restlessness 
of his age Whatever we may do, a young man’s worst enemy is 
hunself, and this is an enemy we cannot avoid Yet tlus is an 
enemy of our own making, for, as I have said again and Sprui, it is 
the imagination which stirs the senses Desire is not a physical 
need, it is not true that it is a need at all If no loscmous object 
had met our eye, if no unclean thought had entered our mind, this 
so-called need might never have made itself felt, and we should 
have remained chaste, without temptation, effort, or merit We do 
not know how the blood of youth is stirred by certam situations 
and certam eights, while the youth himself does not understand the 
cause of his uneasiness — an uneasiness difficult to subdue and 
certain to recur For my own part, the more I consider this serious 
crisis and its causes, immediate and remote, the more convmoed 
I am that a solitary brought up m some desert, apart from books, 
teaching, and women, would die a virgin, however long he hved 

But we are not concerned with a savage of this sort When we 
educate a man among his fellow-men and for social life, we cannot, 
and indeed we ought not to, bring him up in this wholesome ignorance, 
and half knowledge is worse than none The memory of things we 
have observed, the ideas we have acquired, follow us into retirement 
and people it, against our will, with images more seductive than the 
things themselves, and these make solitude as fatal to those who 
brmg such ideas with them os it is wholesome for those who have 
never left it 

Therefore, watch carefully over the young man, he can protect 
hunself from all other foes, but it is for you to protect him against 
hunself Never leave him night or day, or at least share hia room. 
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never let him go to bed till he la sleepy, and let him nse as soon 
as he wakes Distrust mstinat as soon as you cease to rely alto- 
gether upon it Instinct was good while he acted under its guidance 
only; now that he is m the midst of human institutions, instmct 
IS not to be trusted, it must not be destroyed, it must be controlled, 
which IS perhaps a more difficult matter It would be a dangerous 
matter if instmct taught your pupil to abuse his senses, if once he 
acquires this dangerous habit he is ruined From that tune 
forward, body and soul will be enervated, he will carry to the 
grave the sad eSects of this habit, the most fatal habit which a 
young man can acquire If you cannot attain to the mastery of 
your passions, dear Emile, I pity you, but I shall not hesitate 
for a moment, I will not permit the purposes of nature to be 
evaded D you must be a slave, I prefer to surrender yon to a 
tyrant from whom I may deliver you, whatever happens, I can 
free you more easily from the slavery of women than from 
yourself 

Up to the age of twenty, the body is still growing and requires 
all its strength, till that age continence is the law of nature, and 
this law IS rarely violated without mjury to the constituhon. 
After twenty, contmence is a moral duty, it is an unportant duty, 
for it teaches ns to control ourselves, to be masters of our own 
appetites But moral duties have their modifications, their excep- 
tions, theur rules When human weakness makes an alternative 
mevitable, of two evils choose the least, in any case it is better to 
commit a misdeed than to contract a vicious habit 

Remember, I am not talking of my pupil now, but of yours 
His passions, to which you have given way, are your master, yield 
to them openly and without concealing his victory If you are 
able to show him it in its true hght, be will be ashamed rather than 
proud of it, and you will secure the right to guide him in his wander- 
ings, at least so as to avoid precipices The disciple must do nothing, 
not even evil, without the knowledge and consent of his master, it 
IS a hundredfold better that the tutor should approve of a misdeed 
than that he should deceive himself or be deceived by his pupd, 
and the wrong should be done without his knowledge He who 
thinks he must shut his eyes to one thing, must soon shut them 
altogether, the first abuse which is permitted leads to others, 
and this chain of consequences only ends m the complete overthrow 
of all order and contempt for every law 

There is another mistake which I have already dealt with, a 
mistake continually made by narrow-minded persons, they con- 
stantly afiect the dignity of a master, and wish to be regarded by 
their disciples as perfect This method is just the contrary of what 
should be done How is it that they fail to perceive that when 
they try to strengthen their authority they are really destrojnng 
it, that to gam a hearing one must put oneself in the place of our 
hearers, and that to speak to the human heart, one must be a 
man All these perfect people neither touch nor persuade, people 
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aay, “ It ia eaoj for them to £ght ag&liiat passions they do 
not feel ” Show yooi pnpil your own wesAnesaes if yon want to 
cure ius, let him see m you struggles like his own, let him laam 
by your example to master him self and let him not say like other 
young men, " These old people, who are vexed because they are 
no longer young, want to treat all young people as if they were old, 
and they make a crime of our paasions because their own passions 
ore dead." 

Montaigne tells us that he once asked Seigneur de Langey how 
often, in his negotiations with Germany, he had got drunk in his 
kmg’s servioe I would willingly ask the tutor of a certain young 
man how often he has entered a house of ill fame for his pupil's sake 
How often f I am wrong If the first time has not cured the 
young libertine of all desire to go there again, if he does not return 
pemtent and ashamed, if he doee not shed torrents of tears upon 
your bosom, leave him on the spot, either he is a monster or you 
are a fool, you will never do him any good But let us have done 
with these last expedients, which are as distressing as they are 
daimeroua , our kmd of education has no need of them 

What precautions we must take with a young man of good birth 
before exposing him to the scandalous manners of our age I These 
precautions are painful but necessary, negligence m this matter is 
the nun of all our young men, degeneracy is the result of youthful 
exceesea, and it is those excesses which make men what they are 
Old and base in their vices, their hearts are shrivelled, bwnse 
their worn-out bodies were corrupted at an early age, they have 
scarcely strength to stir The subtlety of tbeir thoughts betrays 
a mind lacking m substance, they are inoapablo of any great or 
noble feeling, they have neither simplicity nor vigour, altogether 
abject and meanly wicked, they are merely frivolous, deceitful 
and false, they have not even courage enough to be distinguished 
cmninals Such are the despicable men produced by early 
debauchery, if there were but one among them who knew how 
to be sober and temperate, to guard his heart, his body, his morals 
from the contagion of bad example, at the age of thirty he would 
crush all these insects, and would become their master with far less 
trouble than it cost him to become master of himself 

However little Emde owes to birth and fortune, he might be this 
man if he chose, but he despises such people too much to condescend 
to make them his slaves Let us now watch him in their midst, 
as he enters mto society, not to claim the Srst place, but to acquaint 
himself with it and to seek a helpmeet worthy of himself 

Whatever his rank or birth, whatever the society mto which ho 
ia mtroduced, his entrance into that society will be simple and 
unaffected, God giant be may not be unlucky enough to shme m 
society, the quahties which make a good impression at the Arat 
glance are not his, he neither possesses them, nor desires to posseus 
them He cares too httle for the opinions of other people to value 
their prejudioee, and he la mdifferent whether people esteem him 
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ot not nntil th^ know him. Hu addreaa ii oather ihj nor ooo' 
oeited, but natural and ainaerB, he knowa nothing of oonatraint or 
oonoedment, and he ii j^t the aame among a group of people as 
he u rrhen he u alone. Will thu make him rude, soomful, and care- 
less of others T On the contrary, if he were not heedless of otiien 
when he bred alone, why should he be heedless of them now that 
he is living among them f He does not prefer them to himself in 
his manners, because he does not prefer them to himself in hu 
heart, but neither does he show them an mdifference which he u 
far from feeling, if he is unacquainted with the forms of politeness, 
he 18 not unacquamted with the attentions dictated by humanity 
He cannot bear to see any one suder, he will not give up his place 
to another from mere external politeness, but he w^l willingly yield 
it to him out of kindness if he sees that he is being neglect^ and 
that this neglect hurts lum, for it will be less disagreeable to Hmile 
to remain standing of his own accord than to see another compelled 
to stand. 

Although Emile has no very high opimon of people in general, 
he does not show any scorn of them, because he pities them and u 
sorry fur thorn As he cannot give them a taste for what is truly 
good, he leaves them the imaginary good with which they are satiB- 
hed, lest by robbing them of this he should leave them worse oS 
than before So he neither argues nor contradicta , neither does he 
flatter nor agree, be states hia opimon without argmng with others, 
because he loves liberty above all things, and freedom is one of the 
fairest gifts of liberty 

He says little, for he is not anxious to attract attention, for the 
same reason he only sa^-s what le to the point, who could mduce 
him to speak otherwise r Emile is too well informed to be a chatter- 
box. A great flow of words comes either from a pretentious spirit, 
of which 1 shall speak presonliy, or from the value laid upon tnflee 
which we foolishly tliink to be as imjiortant in the eyes of others 
as in our own He who knows enough of things to value them at 
tlieiT true worth never says too much, for he can also judge of the 
attention bestowed on him and the interest aroused by what he says 
People who know little are usually great talkers, while men who 
know much say httle It is plain that an ignorant person thinks 
everything he does know important, and be tells it to everybody. 
But a well-educated man is not so ready to display his learning, 
be would have too much to say, and he sees that there is much more 
to be said, so he holds hia peace 

f'ar from disregarding the ways of other people, Emile oonforma 
to them readily enough, not that be may appear to know all about 
them, nor yet to affect the airs of a man of fashion, but on the 
contrary for fear lest he should attract attention, and in order to 
pass uunotioed, he is most at his ease when no oue pays any attention 
to him 

Although when he makes his entrance mto society he knows 
nothing of its customs, this does not moke him shy or timid, li he 
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keeps in the background, it is not because he is embarrassed, but 
because, if you want to see, yon must not be seen, for he scarcely 
troubles himself at all about what people think of him, and he is 
not the least afraid of ndioula Hence he is always quiet and eelf- 
posaessed and is not troubled with shyness A|] he has to do is 
done as well as he knows how to do it, whether people are looking 
at him or not, and as he is always on the alert to observe other 
people, he acquires their ways with an ease impossible to the alaves 
of other people’s opnuous We might say that he acquires the ways 
of society just because be cares so httle about them 

But do not make any mistake as to his bearing, it is not to be 
compared with that of your young dandies It is self-possessed, not 
conceited, his manners are easy, not haughty, an insolent look is 
the mark of a slave, there is nothing aSccted m mdependence I 
never saw a man of lofty soul who showed it in his beanng, this 
affectation is more suited to vile and frivolous souls, who have no 
other means of asserting themselves I read somewhere that 
a foreigner appeared one day in the presence of the famous Maroel, 
who asked him what country he came from ” I am an English- 
man,” replied the stranger “You are an Englishman!” replied 
the dancer, "You come from that island where the citizens have a 
share m the government, and form part of the sovereign power T > 
No, air, that modest bearing, that timid glance, that hesitating 
manner, proclaim only a slave adorned with the title of an elector ’’ 

I cannot say whether this saying shows much knowledge of the 
true relation between a man's character and his appearance I have 
not the honour of being a dancing master, and I should have thought 
just the opposite I should have said, " This Englishman is no 
courtier, I never heard that courtiers have a timid bearing and a 
hesitating manner A man whose apjiearance is timid in the presence 
of a dancer might not be timid in the House of Commons ” Surely 
this M Marcel must bake his fellow-countrymen for so many Romans 

He who loves desires to be loved Emile loves his fellows and 
desires to please them Even more does be wish to jilease the 
women, his age, his character, the object he has in view, all increase 
this desire I say his character, for this has a great effect, men of 
good character are those who really adore women They have not 
the mocking jargon of gallantry like the rest, but their eageruees is 
more genuinely tender, because it cornea from the heart In the 
presence of a young woman, I could pick out a young man of 
character and self-control from among a hundred thousand Tibertmee 
Consider what Emile must be, with all the eagerness of early youth 
and so many reasons for resistance 1 For in the presence of women 

' As if there were citizens who were not part of the city and had not 
as such, a share m sovereign powerl But the French, who have thought 
fit to usurp the honourable name of citizen which was formerly the right 
of the members of the Galhc citiea, have degraded the idea Ull it baa no 
longer any sort of meanmg A man who recently wrote a number of idly 
cnticismi on the " Nouvelle Heloise ” added to his signature the title 
Citizen of Faimbmuf," and he thought it a capital joke 
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1 thlnlr he will Bometimee be ihy and timid; bat this ohynesa will 
certainly not be displeasing, and the least foolish of them will only 
too often find a way to enjoy it and augment it Moreover, hu 
eagemees will take a different shape according to those he has to 
do with. He will be more modest and respectful to married women, 
more eager and tender towards young girls He never loses sight 
of hiB purpose, and it u always those who most recall it to him who 
receive the greater share of his attentions 

No one could be more attentive to every consideration based 
upon the laws of nature, and even on the laws of good society, but 
the former are always preferred before the latter, and Emile will 
show more respect to an elderly person in pnvate life than to a 
yonng magistrate of his own age As he is generally one of the 
youngest in the company, he will always be one of the most modest, 
not from the vamty which apes humility, but from a natural feeling 
fonnded upon reason He will not have the effrontery of the young 
fop, who speaks louder than the wise and intemipta the old m order 
to amuse the company He will never give any eause for the reply 
given to Louis XV by au old gentleman who was ssked whether he 
preferred this century or the last " Sire, I spent my youth m 
reverence towards the old, 1 find myself compelled to spend my old 
age in reverence towards the young ” 

His heart is tender and sensitive, but he cares nothing for the 
weight of popular opimon, though he loves to give pleasure to othara, 
BO he wiU care little to be thought a person of importance Hence 
he will be aSeotiouate rather than polite, be will never be pompons 
or affected, and he will be always more touched by a caress than by 
much praise For the same ‘reasons he will never be careless of his 
manners or his clothes, perhaps he will be rather particular about 
his dress, not that he may show himself a man of taste, but to moke 
his appoarauce more pleasing, he will never require a gilt frame, 
and he will never spoil his style by a display of wealth 

All this demands, as you see, no stock of precepts from me, ft 
IB all the result of his early education People make a great mystery 
of the wa3Ui of society, as if, at the ago when these ways are ooquired, 
we did not take to them quite naturally, and as if the first laws of 
poLteness were not to bo found in a kindly heart True politeness 
m mus ts m showing our goodwill towards men, it shows its presence 
without any difficulty, those only who lack this goodwill are 
oompelled to reduce the outward signs of it to an art 

“ I^e worst effect of artificial politeuem is that it teaches us how 
to dispense with the virtues it imitates If our education teaches 
us kinrinasB and humauity, wo shall be polite, or we shaU have no 
need of politeness 

“ If we have not those qualities which display themselves graoefuUy 
we shaU have those which proclaim the honest man and the utisen, 
we shall have no need for falsehood. 

" Instead of seekmg to please by artificiabty, it will suffice that we 
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are kindly, instead of flattenns the weakneeaes of othm by Cnlae- 
hood, it will suffioe to tolerate tnam. 

“ Those >nth whom we have to do will neither be puffed op nor 
oorropted 1^ such mteroourse, they will only be grateful ana will 
be infonned by it.” 1 

It seems to me that if any eduoation is calculated to produce the 
sort of pobteness required by M Duclos m this passage, it is the 
eduoahon I have already described 

Yet I admit that with such different teaching Emile will not be 
just like everybody else, and heaven preserve him from such a 
fate I But where ho is unlike other people, he will neither cause 
annoyance nor will he be absurd, the difference will be perceptible 
but not unpleasant Emile will be, if you hke, an agreeable 
foreigner At first his peculiantiee will be excused with the phraae, 
“ He will learn ” After a time people will get used to his ways, 
and seemg that he does not change they will still make ezouses 
for him and say, “ He is mode that way " 

He will not be fdted as a charming man, but every one will hke 
him without knowmg why, no one will praise lus intellect, but 
every one will be ready to make him the judge between men of 
intellect, his own intelligence will be clear end limited, his mind 
will bo accurate, and his judgment sane As he never runs after 
new ideas, he cannot pnde himself on his wit I have convinoed 
him that all wholesome ideas, ideas which are really useful to 
mankmd, were among the earliest known, that m all tunes they 
have formed the true bonds of society, and that there is nothing 
left for ambitious minds but to seek distmction for themselvee by 
means of ideas which aro injurious and fatal to mankind. This 
way of winnmg adnuration scarcely appeals to him , be knows how 
he ought to seek his own hapjiinees id life, and bow he can contribute 
to the happmess of others The sphere of bis knowledge is reetncted 
to what IS profitable His path is narrow and clearly defined, as 
he has no temptation to leave it, he is lost in the crowd, he wiU 
neither distinguish himself nor will he lose his way Emile is a man 
of common sense and he has no desue bo be anything more, you 
may try in vain to msult him by applying this phrase to him he 
will always consider it a title of honour 

Although from hia wish to please he is no longer u holly indifferent 
to the opinion of others, he only considers that opinion so far as he 
himself is directly concerned, without troubling himself about 
Bibitraiy values, which are subject to no law but that of fashion 
or conventionality He will have pride enough to wish to do well 
in everything that he undertakes, and even to wish to do it better 
than others, he will want to bo the swiftest runner, the strongest 
wrestler, the cleverest workman, the readiest in games of skill; 
but he will not seek advantages which ore not in tnemselves clear 
gain, bub need to be supported by the opinion of otheis, such as to 
be thought wittier than another, a better speaker, more learned, etc , 

’ CoKsideratuins sur Us mnurs de cc siicU, par M Duclos 
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8 tUl leM will he trouble himaetf with those which hewe nothing to 
do with the men himself, such ss higher birth, a greater reputation 
for wealth, credit, or pubho estimation, or the impression created by 
a showy exterior 

As he loTBs his fellowB because they are like himself, he will 
prefer him who is most like himself, because he will feel that he is 
good, and as he will judge of this resemblance by similarity of taste 
m morals, in all that belongs to a good character, he will be delighted 
to win approval He will not say to himself m so many words, 
" I am delighted to gam approval,” but “ I am dehgfated because 
they say I have done nght; I am dehghted because the men who 
honour me are worthy of honour, while they judge so wisely, it is 
a fine thing to win their respect ” 

As he studies mon in their conduct in society, just as he formerly 
studied them through their passions in history, he will often have 
occasion to consider what it is that pleases or ofiends the human 
heart He is now busy with the phJosophy of the prmciplee of 
taste, and this is the most suitable subject for his present study 

The further we seek our defimtions of taste, the further we go 
astray, taste is merely the power of judging what is pleasing or 
displeasing to moat people Go beyond this, and you cannot say 
what taste is It does not follow that the men of taste are m the 
majonty, for though the majonty judges wisely with regard to 
each individual thing, there ore few men who follow the judgment 
of the majonty m everything, and though the most general agree- 
ment in taste constitutes good taste, there are few men of good 
taste just as there are few beautiful people, although beauty cousists 
in the sum of the moat usual features 

It must be observed that we are not here concerned with what 
wo like because it is sernceabla, or hate because it is harmful to us. 
Taste deals only with things that arc indiSerent to us, or which 
affect at most our amusomeuts, not those which relate to our needs, 
taste IS not required to judge of these, appetite only is suffioient. 
It IS this which makes mere decisions of t^te so difficult and as it 
seems so arbitraiy , for beyond the instinct they follow there 
appears to be no reason whatever for them We must also make 
a oistmotion between the laws of good taste in morals and its laws 
in physical matters lu the latter the laws of taste appear to be 
abwiutely inexplicable But it must be observed that there is a 
moral element m everything which involvee imitation > This is the 
explanation of beauties which seem to be phyaical, but are not bo 
m reabty 1 may add that taste has local rules which make it 
dependent in many respects on Ibe country we are m, its manneie, 
government, institutions, it has other rules which depend upon 
age, sex, and character, and it is in this sense that we most not 
dispute over matten of taste 

Taste 18 natural to men , but all do not possoas it m the same degree, 

' This Is demenitrated m an ” Essay on the Origin of Langunges ” which 
will be found in my collected works. 
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it ia not developed to the eame extent in eveiy one; and in every 
one it IB liable to be modified by a variety of causes Such taete 
as we may poseess depends on our native sensibilily, its cultivation 
and its form depend upon the society in which we have hved. In 
the first place we must hve in sociebea of many diSerent kmds, bo 
aa to compare much. In the next place, there must be societies 
for amusement and idleness, for in business relations, interest, not 
pleaauie, is our rule Lastly, there must be sociehea in which 
people are fairly equal, where the tyranny of public opimon may be 
moderate, where pleasure rather than vamty is queen, where this 
la not so, fashion stifiea taste, and we seek what gives distinction 
rather than delight 

In the latter case it is no longer true that good taste is the taste 
of the majonty Why is this 7 Because the purpose is diff erent 
Then the crowd has no longer any opimon of its own, it only follows 
the judgment of those who are supposed to know more about it, 
ite approval is bestowed not on what la good, but on what they have 
alreMy approved At any tune let every man have his own 
opimon, and what is most pleasing in itself wdl always secure 
moat votes 

Every beauty that is to be found in the works of man is mutated 
All the true models of taste are to be found in nature The further 
we get from the master, the worse are our pictures Then it is that 
we find our models m what we ourselves like, and the beauty of 
fancy, subject to caprice and to authority, is nothing but what is 
pleasing to our leaders 

Those leaders are the artists, the wealthy, and the great, and they 
themselves follow the lead of self-interest or pnde ^me to display 
their wealth, others to profit by it, they seek eagerly for new ways 
of spending it This is how luxury acquires its power and makes 
us love what is rare and costly, this so-called beauty cousists, not 
m followmg nature, but in disobeying her Hence luxury and bad 
taste ore inseparable Wherever taste is lavish, it is bod 

Taste, good or bad, takes its shape especially in the intercourse 
between the two sexes, the cultivation of taste is a necessary 
consequence of this form of society But when enjoyment is easily 
obtamed, and the desire to please becomes lukewarm, taste must 
degenerate, and this is, in my opimon, one of the best reasons why 
good taste implies good morals 

Consult the women’s opuuons in bodily matters, in all that 
concerns the senses, consult the men in matters of morality and 
all that concerns the understanding When women are what they 
ought to be, they will keep to what they cau understand, and then 
judgment will be nght, but since they have set themselves up as 
judges of literature, since they have begun to criticise books and to 
make them with might and mam, they are altogether astray 
Authors who take the advice of blue stockings will always be ill- 
advised, gallants who consult them about then clothes will always 
be absurdly dressed I shall presently have an opportumty of 
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Bpeoking of the real talents of the female box, the way to oultiyate 
these talents, and the matteia in regard to which their decisions 
should receive attention 

These are the elementary conaiderationa which I shall lay down 
as prmciples when I discuss with Bmile this matter which is by no 
means indiSeient to him m his present inquiries And to whom 
should it be a matter of indifference T To know what people may 
find pleasant or unpleasant is not only necessary to any one who 
requires their help, it is still more necessaiy to any one who would 
help them, you must please them if you would do them service, 
and the art of writing is no idle pursuit if it is used to make men 
hear the truth 

If m order to cultivate my pupil’s taste, I were compelled to 
choose between a country where this form of culture has not yet 
arisen and those m which it has aheady degenerated, I would 
progress backwards, I would begin his survey with the latter and 
end with the former My reason for this choice is, that taste becomes 
corrupted through excessive dehcaoy, which makes it sensitive to 
things which most men do not perceive, this dehcacy leads to a 
spirit at discussion, for the more subtle is our discrimination of 
tmngB the more things there are for us This subtlety mcreases 
the dehcaoy and decreases the uniformity of our touch So there 
are as many tastes as there are people In disputes as to our 
preferences, philosophy and knowledge are enlarged, and thus we 
learn to think It is only men accustomed to plenty of society 
who are capable of very delicate observations, for these observations 
do not occur to us till the last, and people who ore unused to all 
sorts of society exhaust their attention in the consideration of the 
more conspicuous features There is perhaps no civilised place 
upon earth where the common baste is so bad as m Fans Yet it 
IB m this capital that good taste is cultivated, and it seems that 
few books make any impression m Europe whose authors have not 
studied in Pans Those who think it is enough to read our books 
are mistaken, there is more to be learnt from the conversation of 
authors than from then books, and it is not from the authors that 
we learn most It is the spirit of social hie which develops a thinking 
mind, and carries the eye os far as it can reach If you have a 
spark of genius, go and spend a year in Fans, you wdl soon be all 
that you are capable of becomiDg, or you will never be good for any- 
thmg at all 

One may learn to think in places where bad taste rules supreme, 
bub we must not think like thoso whose taste is bad, and it is very 
difiSoult to avoid this if we spend much time among them We 
must use their efforts to perfect the machinery of judgment, but 
we must be careful not to make the same use of it. I shall take 
care not to polish Emile’s judgment so far as to transform it, and 
when he has acquired discernment enough to feel and compare the 
varied tastes of men, I shall lead him to fix his own taste upon 
simpler matters 
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1 mil go still foithei in order to keep hu taste pure and whole- 
some. In the tomult of dissipatioa I shall find opportunities for 
useful converaation mth him, and while these oonversationa are 
always about things in which he takes a delight, I shall take caie 
to make them as amusing as they are instructive Now is the bme 
to read pleasant books, now is the time to teach him to analyse 
speech and to appreciate all the beauties of eloquence and diction. 
It IS a small matter to learn languages, they are less useful than 
people think, but the study of languages leads us on to that of 
grammar in general We must learn Latm if we would have a 
borough knowledge of French, these two languages must be 
studied and compared if we would understand the niTes of the art 
of speaking 

There is, moreover, a certain simphcity of taste which goes straight 
to the heart , and this is only to be found in the classics In oratory, 
poetry, and every kind of hterature, Emile will find the classic^ 
authors as he found them in history, full of matter and sober m their 
judgment The authors of our own tune, on the contrary, say little 
and talk much To take then judgment as our constant law is 
not the way to form our own judgment These difierences of taste 
make themselves felt in all that is left of clsssical times and even on 
their tombs Our monuments are covered with praises, theira 
recorded facts 

" Sta, viator, beroem calcas ” 

If I had found this epitaph on an ancient monument, I should at 
once have guessed it was modern, for there is nothing so common 
among us as heroes, but among the ancients they were rare. Instead 
of sajring a man was a hero, they would have said what he had done 
to gam that name With the epitaph of this hero compare that 
of the effeminate Sardauapalua — 

" Tarsus and Anchiales I built m a day, and now 1 am dead " 

Which do you think says most? Our infiated monumental style 
IS only fit to trumpet forth the praises of pygmies The ancients 
show^ men as they were, and it was plam that they were men 
indeed Xenophon did honour to the memoiy of some wamors 
who wore slam by treason durmg the retreat of the Ten Thousand 
“ They died,” said he, “ without stain m war and in love " That 
IS all, but think how full was the heart of the author of this short 
aud simple elegy Woe to him who fails to perceive its charm 

The following words were engraved on a tomb at Thermopylae — 

” Go, Traveller, tell Sparta that here we fell m obedience to her laws ” 

It IS pretty clear that this was not the work of the Academy of 
Inscnplaons 

If I am not mis taken, the attention of my pupil, who sets so small 
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B Talae apon words, will ba directed in the first place to these 
difierenoes, and they will afiect his choice m his reading. He will 
be carried away by the manly eloquence of Demosthenes, and will 
sa^ “This IS an orator, “ but when he reads Cicero, he will say, 
“ liiia IS a lawyer " 

Speaking generally Emile will have more taste for the books of 
the ancients than for our own, just because they were the first, and 
therefore the ancients are nearer to nature and their genius is more 
distmot Whatever La Motte and the Abb^ Terraason may say, 
there is no real advance in human reason, for what we gain in one 
direction we lose m another, for all minds start from the same 
pomt, and as the time spent in iearmng what others have thought 
IS so much time lost m Iearmng to think for ourselves, we have more 
acquired knowledge and loss vigour of mind Our minds like our 
arms are accustomed to use tools for everything, and to do uothmg 
for themselves Fontenelle used to say that all these disputes as to 
the ancients and the moderns came to this — Were the trees in former 
times taller than they are now If agriculture had changed, it 
would be worth our while to ask this question 

After I have led Emile to the sources of pure hterature, I will also 
show him the channels into the reservoirs of modern compilers, 
journals, translations, dictionaries, he shall cast a glance at them 
all, and then leave them for ever To amuse him he shall hear the 
chatter of the academies, I will draw his attention to the fact that 
every member of them is worth more by himself than he is as a 
member of the society, he will then draw his own conclusions as to 
the utility of these hue institutions 

1 take him to the theatre to study taste, not morals, for m the 
theatre above all taste is revealed to those who can think Lay 
aside precepts and morality, I should say, this is not the place to 
study them The stage is not made for truth, its object is to 
flatter and amuse there is no place where one can learn so com- 
pletely the art of pleasing and of interesting the human heart The 
study of plays leads to the study of poetry, both have the same end 
m view If ho has the least glimmering of taste for poetry, how 
eagerly will he study the languages of the poets, Greek, Latin, and 
Italian I These studies will aSord him unlimited amusement and 
will be none the leas valuable, they will be a delight to bim at an 
age and in circumstances when the heart finds so great a charm in 
every kmd of beauty which affects it Picture to yourself on the 
one hand Emile, on the other some young rascal from college, 
reading the fourth book of the jEneid, or Tibullus, or the Bavquel 
of Plato what a difference between theml What stirs the heart 
of Emile to its depths, mokes not the least impression on the other I 
Oh, good youth, stay, make a pause in your readmg, you are too 
deeply moved; I would have you find pleasure In the language of 
love, but I would not have you earned away by it, be a wise man, 
but be a good man too If you are only one of these, yon are 
nothmg After this let him win fame or not m dead languages, in 
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literature, in poel^, I care little He will be none the worse if 
he knows nothing of them, and his eduoation is not concerned with 
these mere words 

My mun obieot m teaching him to feel and love beauty of every 
kind IS to fix his affections and his taste on these, to prevent the 
corruption of his natural appetites, lest he should have to seek 
some day m the midst of his wealth for the means of happiness 
which should be found close at hand I have said elsewhere that 
taste IB only the art of being a connoisseur m matters of little im- 
portance, and this is quite true, but since the charm of life depends 
on a tissue of these matters of httle importance, such efforts are no 
small thing, through then means we learn how to fill our hfe with 
the good things within our reach, with as much truth as they may 
hold for us I do not refer to the morally good which depends on 
a good disposition of the heart, but only to that which depends 
on the body, on real delight, apart from the prejudices of public 
opinion 

The better to unfold my idea, allow me for a moment to leave 
Emile, whose pure and wholesome heart cannot be taken as a rule 
for others, and to seek in my own memory for an illustration better 
suited to the reader and more in accordance with his own manners 

There are professions which seem to change a man’s nature, to 
recast, either for better or worse, the men who adopt them A 
coward becomes a brave man m the regiment of Navarre It is 
not only in the army that esprit de corps is acquired, and its effects 
are not always for good I have thought again and again with 
terror that if I had the misfortune to fill a certain post I am thinking 
of m a certain country, before to morrow 1 should certainly be a 
t3rranh an extortioner, a destroyer of the people, harmful to my 
king, and a professed enemy of mankind, a foe to justice and 
every kind of virtue 

In the same way, if I were rich, I should have done all that is 
required to gain riches, 1 should therefore be insolent and degraded, 
sensitive and feeling only on my own behalf, harsh and pitiless to 
all besides, a scornful spectator of the sufTenngs of the lower classes, 
for that is what I should call the poor, to make people forget that 
I was once poor myself Lastly I should make my fortune a means 
to mv own pleasures with which 1 should be wholly occupied, and 
BO tar I should be just like other people 

But m one respect 1 should be very unlike them, I should be 
sensual and voluptuous rather than proud and vain, and 1 should 
give myself up to the luxury of comfort rather than to that of 
ostentation I should even be somewhat ashamed to make too 
great a show of my wealth, and if 1 overwhelmed the envious with 
my pomp 1 should always fancy I heard him sa^ng, ‘ ‘ Here is a 
raso^ who is greatly afrsad lest we should take him for anything 
but what he IS ” 

In the vast profusion of good things upon this earth I should 
seek what I like best, and what I can beat appropriate to myself. 
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To this end, the diet use 1 should make of my wealth would be to 
purchase l^ure and freedom, to which 1 would add health, if it 
were to be purchased, but health can only be bought by temperance, 
and as there is no real pleasure without health, 1 should be temperate 
from sensual motives 

I should also keep as close as possible to nature, to gratify the 
senses given me by nature, being quite convinced that, the greater 
her share in my pleasures, the more real I shall find them In the 
choice of models for imitation I shall always choose nature as my 
pattern, in my appetites 1 will give her the preference, in my 
tastes she shall always be consulted, in my food 1 will always choose 
what most owes its charm to her, and what has passed through the 
fewest possible hands on its way to table 1 will be on my guard 
against fraudulent shams, 1 will go out to meet pleasure. No 
cook shall grow rich on my gross and foolish greediness, he shall 
not poison me with fish which cost its weight in gold, my table 
shall not be decked with fetid splendour or putrid flesh from far- 
off lands I will take any amount of trouble to gratify my sensi- 
bility, since this trouble has a pleasure of its own, a pleasure more 
than we expect If I wished to taste a food from the ends of the 
earth, I would go, like Apicius, in search of it, rather than send for 
It, for the daintiest dishes always lack a charm which cannot be 
brought along with them, a flavour which no cook can give them — 
the air of the country where they are produced 

For the same reason I would not follow the example of those who 
aie never well off where they are, but are always setting the seasons 
at nought, and confusmg countries and their seasons, those who 
seek wmter in summer and summer m winter, and go to Italy to 
be cold and to the north to be warm, do not consider that when 
they think they are escaping from the seventy of the seasons, they 
are going to meet that severity m places where people are not 
prepared for it I shall stay in one place, or I shall adopt just the 
opposite course, I should like to get all possible enjoyment out of 
one season to discover what is pecuhar to any given country I 
would have a vanety of pleasures, and habits quite unlike one 
another, but each according to nature, I would spend the summer 
at Naples and the winter m St Petersburg, sometimes I would 
breathe the soft zephyr lying in the cool grottoes of Tarentum, and 
again I would enjoy the illuminations of an ice palace, breathless 
and weaned with the pleasures of the dance 

In the service of my table and the adornment of my dwelling I 
would imitate in the simplest ornaments the variety of the seasons, 
and draw from each its charm without anticipating its auocessor. 
There is no taste but only difficulty to be found in thus disturbing 
the order of nature, to snatch from her unwilling gifts, which she 
yields regretfully, with her curse upon them, gifts which have 
neither strength nor flavour, which can neither nourish the body 
nor tickle the palate Nothing is more insipid than forced fruits 
A wealthy man m Paris, with all his stoves and hot houses, only 
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Buooeeds in getting all the year round poor fruit and poor vegetables 
for lua table at a very hi^ pnoe If I had chemea in frMt. and 
widen melons in the depths of winter, what pleasure should I find 
m them when my palate did not need moisture or refreshment. 
Would the heavy chestnut be very pleasant m the heat of the dog- 
days , should I prefer to have it hot from the stove, rather than the 
gooseberry, the strawbeny, the refreshing fruits which the earth 
takes care to provide for me A mantelpiece covered in January 
with forced vegetation, with pale and scentless flowers, is not wmter 
adorned, but spring robbed of its beauty, we deprive ourselves of 
the pleasure of seeking the first violet in the woods, of notmg the 
earliest buds, and esclaimmg in a rapture of delight, “ Mortals, you 
are not forsaken, nature is living still ” 

To be well served I would have few servants , this has been said 
before, but it is worth saying again A tradesman gets more real 
service from his one man than a duke from the ten gentlemen round 
about him It has often struck me when I am sitting at table with 
my glass beside me that I can dnnk whenever 1 please, whereas, 
if I were dining in state, twenty men would have to call for " Wine ” 
before I oould quench my thirst You may oe sure that whatever 
18 done for you by other people is ill done I would not send to 
the shops, I would go myself, I would go so that my servants should 
not make their own teims with the shopkeepers, and to get a better 
choice and cheaper prices, 1 would go for the sake of pleasant 
exercise and to get a glimpse of what was going on out of doors, 
this IS amusing and sometimes instructive, lastly I would go for the 
sake of the walk, there is always something in that A sedentary 
life IB the source of tedium, when we walk a good deal we are never 
dull A porter and footmen are poor interpreters, I should never 
wosh to have such people between the world and myself, nor would 
I travel with all the fuss of a coach, as if 1 were afraid people would 
speak to me Shanks’ more is always ready, if she is tired or ill, 
her owner is the first to know it, he need not be afraid of being kept 
at home while his coachman is on the spree, on the road he will not 
have to submit to all sorts of delays, nor will he bo consumed with 
impatience, nor compelled to stay in one place a moment longer 
than he chooses Lastly, since no one serves us so well as we serve 
ourselves, had wo the power of Alexander and the wealth of CrtBSuS 
we should accept no services from others, except those we cannot 
pertorm for ourselves 

I would not hve m a palace, for even in a palace I should only 
occupy one room, every room which is common property belongs 
to nobody, and the rooms of each of my servants would be as 
strange to me os mv neighbour’s The Onentals, although very 
voluptuous, arc lodged in plam and simply furnished dweUings 
They consider life as a journey, and their house os an inn This 
reason scarcely appeals to us noh people who propose to hve for 
ever, but 1 should find another reason which would have the same 
effect It would seem to me that if I settled myself m one place 
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in tiie midst of such splendonr, 1 should banish myself from every 
other place, and imprison myself, so to speak, m my palace. The 
world IS a palace fair enough for any one, and u not everything at 
the disposal of the rich man when he seeks enjoyment? "Ubl 
hens, ibi patna,” that is his motto, his home is anywhere where 
money will carry him, his country is anywhere where there is room 
for his strong-box, as Philip considered as his own any place where 
a mule laden with silver could enter > Why then should we shut 
ourselves up within walls and gates as if we never meant to leave 
them ? If pestilence, war, or rebelhon drive me from one place, 
I go to another, and I find my hotel there before me Why should 
1 build a mansion for myself when the world is already at mj 
disposal I Why should 1 be in such a hurry to live, to bring from 
afar dehghts which I can find on the spot ? It is impossible to make 
a pleasant life for oneself when one is always at war with oneself 
Thus Empedocles reproached the men of Agrigentum with heaping 
up pleasures os d they had but one day to bve, and building os if 
they would live for ever 

And what use have I for so large a dwelling, as I have so few 
people to live in it, and still fewer goods to fill it 7 My furmture 
would be as simple as my tastes, I would have neither picture- 
gallery nor hbraiy, especially if I was fond of reading and knew 
something about pictures 1 should then know that such collections 
are never complete, and that the lack of that which is wanting 
causes more annoyance than if one had nothing at all In this 
respect abundance is the cause of want, as every collector knows 
to hiB cost If you are an expert, do not make a collection, if you 
know how to use your cabinets, you will not have any to show 

Gambhng is no sport for the nch, it is the resource of those who 
have nothing to do, I shall be so busy with my pleasures that I 
shall have no time to waste I am poor and lonely and I never play, 
unless it IS a gams of chess now and then, and that is more than 
enough If I were nch I would play even less, and for very low 
stakes, so that 1 should not be disappomted myself, nor see the 
disappointment of others The wealthy man has no motive for 
play, and the love of play will not degenerate into the passion for 
gambling unless the chsposition is evil The rich man is always 
more keenly aware of his lossra than his gains, and as in games 
where the stakes arc not high the winmngs are generally exhausted 
m the long run, he will usually lose more than he gains, so that if 
we reason rightly we shall scarcely take a great fancy to games 
where the odds are against us He who fiattcra his vanity so far 
as to believe that Fortune favours him can sock her favour in moie 
excitmg ways, and her favours are just os clearly shown when the 
stakes are low as when they are high The taste for play, the result 
of greed and dullness, only lays hold of empty hearts and heads, 

^ A stranger splendidly clad, was asked in Athens what country be 
belonged to '' I am one of the neb," was his answer, and a very good 
answer in my opinion 
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uid 1 think 1 Bhonid have enough feehng and knowledge to dispense 
with its help Thinken are seldom gamblers, gambhng intermpts 
the habit of thought and turns it towards barren combinationB , 
thus one good result, perhaps the onljr good result of the taste for 
science, is that it deadens to some extent this vulgar passion , people 
will prefer to try to discover the uses of play rather than to devote 
themselves to it. I should argue with the gamblers against gam- 
bling, and I should find more delight m scoffing at their losses than 
in winning their money 

I should be the same in pnvate life os in my social intercourse 
1 should wish my fortune to bnng comfort in its tram, and never 
to make people conscious of inequalities of wealth Showy dress 
IS inconvenient in many wa3ra To preserve as much freedom as 
possible among other men, I should like to be dressed m such a way 
that I should not seem out of place among all classes, and should not 
attract attention in any, so that without affectation or change 
I might mingle with the crowd at the mn or with the nobihty at 
the Palais Royal In this way I should be more than ever my own 
master, and should be free to enjoy the pleasures of all sorts and 
conditions of men There are women, so they say, whose doors 
are closed to embroidered cuffs, women who will only receive guests 
who wear lace ruffles, 1 should spend my days elsewhere, though 
if these women were young and pretty I might sometimes put on 
lace ruffles to spend an evening or so in their company 

Mutual afieotioD, similarity of tastes, suitability of character, 
these are the only bonds between my companions and myself, 
among them 1 would be a man, not a person of wealth, the charm 
of their society should never be embittered by Belf-seeking If 
my wealth had not robbed me of all humanity, I would scatter my 
benefits and my services broadcast, but I should want oompamons 
about me, not courtiers, fnends, not proteges, I should wish my 
fnends to regard me as their host, not their patron Independence 
and equality would leave to my relations with my fnends the 
Binoenty of goodwill, while duty and self-seeking would havojio 
place among us, and we should know no law but that of pleasure 
and fnendship 

Neither a fnend nor a mialre.ss can be bought Women may be 
got for money, but that road will never lead to love Love is not 
only not for sale money strikes it dead If a man pays, were he 
indeed the most lovable of men, the mere fact of payment would 
prevent any lasting affection He will soon be paying for some 
one else, or rather some one else will get his money, and in this 
double connection based on self-seeking and debauchery, without 
love, honour, or true pleasure, the woman is grasping, faithless, and 
unhappy, and she is treated by the wretch to whom she gives her 
money as she treats the fool who gives his money to her, she has 
no love for either It would be sweet to be generous towards one 
we love, if that did not make a bargain of love I know only one 
way of gratifying this desire with the woman one loves without 
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embitlerlog love; it is to bestow our all upon her and to Jive at her 
expense It remauis to be seen whether there is any woman with 
regard to whom such conduct would not be unwise 

He who said, “ Lais is mine, but I am not hers,” was tallcmg 
nonsense Possession which is not mutual is nothing at all, at 
moat it IS the possession of the sex not of the individual But 
where there is no morality in love, why make such ado about the 
rest T Nothing is so easy to find A muleteer is m this respect as 
near to happiness as a millionaire 

Oh, if we could thus trace out the unreaaonableneea of vice, how 
often should we find that, when it has attained its object, it discovers 
it IS not what it seemed ^ Why is there this cruel haste to corrupt 
innooenoe, to make a victim of a young creature whom we ought to 
protect, one who is dragged by this first false step into a gulf of 
misery from which only death can release her? Brutahty, vamty, 
folly, error, and nothing more This pleasure itself is unnatural, 
it rests on popular opinion, and popular opimon at its worst, smoe 
it depends on scorn of self. He who knows be is the basest of men 
fears companson with others, and would be the first that he may be 
less hateful See if those who are most greedy m pursuit of such 
fancied pleasures are ever attractive young men — men worthy of 
pleasing, men who might have some excuse if they were hard to 
please Not so, any one with good looks, roent, and feeling has 
httle fear of his mistress' expenence, with well>placed confidence 
he says to her, ” You know what pleasure is, what is that to me f 
my heart assures me that this is not so ” 

But an aged satyr, worn out with debauchery, with no charm, no 
consideration, no thought for any but himself, with no shred of 
honour, incapable and unworthy of finding favour m the eyes of 
any woman who knows anything of men deserving of love, eipectB 
to moke up for all this with au mnocent girl by trading on her 
mexpenence and stirring her emotions for the first time His last 
hope IS to find favour os a novelty, no doubt this is the secret 
motive of this desire, but he is mistaken, the horror he excites is 
just Eis natural os the desires he wishes to arouse He is also mis- 
taken in his foolish attempt, that very nature takes care to assert 
her lights, every girl who sells hereelf is no longer a maid, she has 
given herself to the man of her choice, and she is making the very 
comparison he dreads The pleasure purchased is imaginary, but 
none the less hateful 

For my own part, however nchra may change me, there is one 
matter m which I shall never change If 1 l^ve neither morals 
nor Virtue, I shall not be wholly without taste, without sense, with- 
out dehcacy, and this will prevent me from spending my fortune 
m the pursuit of empty dreams, from wastmg my money and my 
strength m teaching children to betray me and mock at me If I 
were young, I would seek the pleasures of youth, and as I would 
have them at their best I would not seek them in the guise of a nch 
mom If I were at my present age, it would be another matter, 
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I would wisely confine myself to the pleasures of my age, 1 would 
fcom tastes which I could enjoy, and I would stifle those which 
could only cause suffering I would not go and offer my grey beard 
to the scornful lests of young girls, I could never bear to sicken 
them with my (Laguating caresses, to furnish them at my expense 
with the most absurd stones, to imagine them deecnbing the vile 
pleasures of the old ape, so as to avenge themselves for what they 
had endured. But if habits unresisted had changed my former 
desires into needs, I would perhaps satisfy those needs, but with 
shame and blushes I would distinguish between passion and 
necessity, I would find a smtable mistress and would keep to her 
I would not make a business of my weakness, and above all 1 would 
only have one person aware of it Life has other pleasures when 
these fail us , by hastening in vam after those that fly us, we deprive 
ourselves of those that remain Let our tastes change with our 
years, let us no more meddle with age than with the seasons We 
should be ourselves at all times, instead of struggling against nature, 
such vain attempts exhaust our strength and prevent the right use 
of life 

The lower classes are seldom dull, their bfe is full of activity, 
if there is Uttle vanety in their amusements they do not recur 
frequently, many days of labour teach them to enjoy their rare 
bobdays Short intervals of leisure between long periods of labour 
give a spice to tlio pleasures of tboir station The chief curse of the 
noh IS dullness , m the midst of costly amusements, among so many 
men striving to give them pleasure, they are devoured and slam by 
dullness , their life is spent in fleeing from it and in being overtaken 
by it, they are overwhelmed by the intolerable burden, women 
moie especially, who do not know how to work or play, are a prey 
to tedium under the name of the vapours, with them it takes the 
shape of a dieadful disease, which robs them of tlioir reason and even 
of their life For my own part I know no more terrible fate than 
that of a pretty woman m Paris, unless it is that of the pretty 
manikin who devotes himself to her, who becomes idle and effeminate 
like her, and so deprives himself twice over of his manhood, while 
he prides himself on his successes and for their sake endures the 
longest and dullest days which human being ever put up with 

Proprieties, fosluons, customs which depend on luxury and 
breeding, confine the course of hfe within the limits of the most 
miserable uniformity The pleasure we desire to display to others 
is a pleasure lost, we neither enjoy it ourselves, nor do others enjoy 
it 1 Ridicule, which public opimon dreads more than anything, 
IS ever at hand to tjrrannise and punish It is only ceremony that 

* Two ladies of fashion, who wished to seem to be enjoying themselves 

f reatly, decided never to to bed before five o'clock m the mommg 
Q the depths of winter their servants spent the night m the street waiting 
for them, and with great difficulty kept themselves from freezmg One 
mght, or rather one mommg, some one entered the room where these 

S people spent their hours without knowing how time passed He 
them quite alone, each of them was asleep in her arm-chair 
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makes ua ridiculoiu; U we can vary our place and our pleaatuee, 
to-daj’a impreesiODB can eSace tiiose o{ yesterday; in the nund of 
men they are as if they had never been, but we enjoy ourselves for 
we throw ourselves into every hour and everything My only set 
rule would be this wherever I was I would pay no heed to anything 
else I would take each day as it came, as if there were neither 
yesterday nor to-morrow As I should be a man of the people, 
with the populace, I should be a oountiyman m the fields, and if 
1 spoke of farming, the peasant should not laugh at my expense. 
I would not go and build a town m the country nor erect the 
Tuilenes at the door of my lodgings On some pleasant shady 
hill-Bide I would have a httle cottage, a white house with green 
shutters, and though a thatched roof is the best all the year round, 
I would be grand enough to have, not those gloomy slates, but 
tiles, because they look brighter and more cheerful than thatch, 
and the houses in my own country are always roofed with them, 
and so they would recall to me something of the happy days of 
my youth For my courtyard I would have a poultry-yard, and 
for my stables a cowshed for the sake of the milk which I lova 
My garden should be a kitchen-garden, and my park an orchard, 
like the one described further on The fruit would be free to 
those who walked m the orchard, my gardener should neither 
count it nor gather it, I would not, with greedy show, display 
before your eyes superb espabers which one scarcely dare touch 
But this small extravagance would not be costly, for I would 
choose my abode m some remote provmce where silver is scarce 
and food plentiful, where plenty and poverty have their seat 

There 1 would gather round me a company, select rather than 
numerous, a band of friends who know what pleasure is, and how 
to enjoy it, women who can leave their arm-chairs and betake them- 
selves to outdoor sports, women who can exchange the shuttle or 
the cards for the fishing line or the bird- trap, the gleaner’s rake or 
grape-gatherer's basket There all the pretensions of the town 
will be forgotten, and we shall be viilagers m a village, we shall 
find all sorts of different sports and we shall hai dly know how to 
choose the morrow’s occupation Exercise and an active life will 
improve our digestion and modify our tastes Every meal will be 
a feast, where plenty will be more pleasing than any dehcacies. 
Inhere are no such cooks m the world as mirth, rural pursuits, and 
merry games, and the finest made dishes are quite ridiculous m 
the eyea of people who have been on foot smce early dawn Our 
meals will be served without regard to order or elegance, we shall 
make onr dining-room anjrwhere, in the garden, on a boat, beneath 
a tree, sometimes at a distance from the house on the banks of a 
mnmng stream, on the fresh green grass, among the clumps of 
willow and hazel , a long procession of guests will carry the material 
for the feast with laughter and smgmg, the turf will be our cbaiis 
and table, the banks of the stream our side-board, and our dessert 
IS hangmg on the trees, the dishes will be served m any order. 
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appebte needs no oeTemony, each one of os, openly patting himself 
would gladly see every one else do the same , from this worm- 
heaited and temperate lamihanty there would arise, without 
coarseness, pretence, or constraiut^ a laughing conflict a hundredfold 
more dehghtful than politenees, and more lik^y to cement oui friend- 
ship No tedious flunkeys to hsten to our words, to whisper 
critioisms on our behaviour, to count every mouthful with greray 
^ee, to amuse themselves by keeping us waiUng for our wine, to 
complain of the length of our dmner We will be our own servants, 
in order to be our own masters Time will fly unheeded, our meal 
will be an interval of rest dunug the heat of the day If some peasant 
comes our way, returning from his work with his tools over his 
shoulder, I will cheer his heart with kindly words, and a glass or 
two of good wine, which will help him to bear hia poverty more 
cheerfully, and I too shall have the joy of feeling my heart stirred 
within me, and I should say to myself — I too am a man. 

If the inhabitants of the district assembled for some rustic feast, 
I and my fnends would be there among the first, if there were 
marriages, more blessed than those of towns, celebrated near my 
home, every one would know how I love to see people happy, and I 
should be invited I would take these good folks some gift as simple 
as themselves, a gift which would bo my share of the feast, and in 
exchange I should obtain gifts beyond price, gifts so little knoivn 
among my equals, the gifts of freedom and true pleasure I should 
sup gaily at the head of their long table, I should join in the chorus 
of some rustic song and I should dance in the barn more merrily 
than at a ball in the Opera House 

“ This is all veiy well so far,” you will say, “ but what about the 
shooting! One must have some sport in the country " Just so, 
I only wanted a farm, but I was wrong 1 assume I am rich, 1 must 
keep my pleasures to myself, 1 must be free to kill something, this 
IS qmte another matter I must have estates, woods, keepers, 
rents, seignonal rights, particularly incense and holy water 

Well and good But I shall have neighbours about my estate 
who are jealous of their rights and anxious to encroach on those of 
others, our keepers will quarrel, and possibly their masters will 
quarrel too, this means altercations, disputes, dl-will, or law-suits 
at the least, this in itself is not very pleasant My tenants will not 
enjoy finding my hares at work upon their corn, or my wild boars 
among their beans As they dare not kill the enemy, every one of 
them will try to drive him from their fields , when the day has been 
spent in cultivating the ground, they will be compelled to sit up 
at mght to watch it, they will have watch-dogs, drums, horns, and 
bells, my sleep will be disturbed by their racket Do what I will, 
I oannot help thinking of the misery of these poor people, and I 
cannot help blaming myself for it If 1 hod the honour of being a 
pnnee, this would make little impression on me, but os I am a 
self-made man who has only just come into his property, I am still 
rather vulgar at haort. 
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That u Dot all ; abundance of game attraota trespaBsers , I ahall 
Boon have poachers to punuh, I shall require prisons, gaolers, 
guards, and galleys, all this atnkea me ae cruel The wives of those 
miserable creatures will besiege my door and disturb me with their 
or 3 riDg, they must either be driven away or roughly handled The 
poor people who are not poachers, whose harvest has been destroyed 
by my game, will come next with their complaints Some people 
wiU be put to death for killmg the game, the rest will be punished 
for having spared it, what a choice of evils' On every side I shall 
find nothing but misery and hear nothing but groans So far as I 
can see this must greatly disturb the pleasure of slaying at one's 
ease heaps of partridges and hares which are tame enough to run 
about one's feet 

If you would have pleasure without pain let there be no monopoly 
the more you leave it fiee to everybody, the purer will be your 
own enjoyment Therefore I should not do what I have just 
described, but without change of tastes 1 would follow those which 
seem likely to cause me least pam I would fix my rustic abode 
in a district where game is not preserved, and where I can have my 
Sport without hindrance Game will be leas plentiful, but there will 
be more skill in finding it, and more pleasure in securing it. I 
remember the start of delight with which my father watched the 
nse of his drat partridge and the rapture with which he found the 
hare he had sought all day long Yes, I declare, tliat alone with his 
dog, carrying his own gun cartridges, and game bag together with 
his hare, he came homo at mghtfall, w'orn out with fatigue and torn 
to pieces by brambles but better pleased with his day's sport than 
all your ordinary sportsmen, who on a good horse, with twenty guns 
ready for them, merely take one gun after another, and shoot and 
kill everything that comes their way, without skill, without glory, 
and almost without exercise Tho pleasure is none the less, and the 
difficulties are removed, there is no estate to be preserved, no 
poacher to be punished, and no wretches to be tormented, here 
are solid grounds for preference Whatever you do, you cannot 
torment men for ever without expencncina: some amount of dis- 
comfort, and sooner or later the muttered curses of the people will 
spoil the flavour of your game 

Again, monopoly destroys pleasure Real pleasures are those 
which we share with the crowd, we lose what we try to keep to 
ourselves alone If the walla I build round my paik transform it 
mto a gloomy prison, I have only deprived myself, at great expense 
of the pleasure of a walk, I must now seek that pleasure at a 
distance The demon of property spoils everything he lays hands 
upon A nch man wants to be master everywhere, and he is never 
happy where he is, he is continually driven to flee from himself 
I ahall therefore continue to do in my prosperity what I did in my 
poverty Henceforward, richer in the wealth of others than I ever 
shall be m my own wealth, I will take possession of everything in 
my neighbourhood that takes my fancy, no conqueror is so deter- 
L 
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minad as I, I even nsurp the rights of prinoBs, 1 take poaseasioe of 
eveiy open place that pleases me, I give them names, this is my 
park, that is my terraoe, and I am their owner, henceforward I 
wander among them at will, I often return to momtam my pro 
pnetary rights, I make what use I choose of the ground to walk 
upon, and you will never convince me that the nominal owner of 
the proper^ which 1 have appropriated gets better value out of 
the money it yields him than I do out of his land No matter 
if I am interrupted by hedges and ditches, I take my park on my 
back, and I carry it elsewhere, there will be space enough for it 
near at hand, and I may plunder my neighbours long enough before 
I outstay my welcome 

This IS an attempt to show what is meant by good taste 111 the 
choice of pleasant occupations for our leisure hours, this is the 
spirit of enjoyment, all else is illusion, fancy, and foohsh pnde 
He who disobeys these rulee, however rich he may be, will devour 
his gold on a dung hill, and will never know what it is to live 

You will say, no doubt, that such amusements he within the 
reach of all. that we need not be nch to enjoy them That is the 
very point I waa coming to Pleasure is ours when we want it, 
it IS only social prejudice which makes everything bard to obtain, 
and drives pleasure before us To be happy is a hundredfold easier 
than it seems If he really desires to enjoy himself the man of taste 
has no need of riches, all he wants is to be free and to be his own 
master With health and daily bread we are rich enough, if we 
will but get nd of our prejudices, this is the " Golden Mean ’’ of 
Horace You folks with your strong-boxes may find some other 
use for your wealth, for it cannot buy you pleasure Emile knows 
this as well as I, but his heart is purer and more healthy, so he will 
feel it more strongly, and all that he has beheld m society will only 
serve to confirm him in tins opinion 

While our time is thus employed, we are ever on the look-out for 
Sopli^, and we have not yet found her It was nut desirable that 
she should bo iouiid too easily, and 1 have taken care to look for her 
where I knew we should not find her 

The tune is come, wc must now seek her m earnest, lest Emile 
should mistake sume one else for Sophy, and only discover his error 
when it is too late Then farewell Pans, far famed Pans, with all 
youi noise and smoko and dirt, where the w'omen have ceased to 
beheve m honour and the men ui virtue We are in search of 
love, happmess, inujconco, the furlLcr we go from Pans the 
better 
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Wb have reached the laat act of youth’s drama, we are approachiug 
its closing scene 

It IB nob good that man should be alone Emile is now a man, 
and we must give him hifl promised helpmeet That helpmeet is 
Sophy Where is her dwelling place, where shall she be found! 
We must know beforehand what she is, and then wo can decide 
a here to look for her And when she is found, our task is not 
ended " Since our young gentleman," says Locke, " is about to 
marry, it is time to leave him with his mistress ” And with these 
words he ends hia book As I have not the honour of educating 
“ A young gentleman,” I shall take care not to follow his example 


SOl'HY, OR WOMAN 

Sophy should be os truly a woman as Emile is a man, i e , she 
must possess all those characters of her sex which are required to 
enahla her to play her part in the physical and moral order Let 
us inquire to begin with m what respects her sex difters from our 
own 

But for her sex, a woman is a man, she has the same organs, 
the same needs, the same faculties The machine is iLc same in ita 
construction, its parts, its working, and its appearance art similar. 
Regard it as you will the difference is only in di gree 

Yet where sex is concerned man and woman are unlike, each is 
the complement of the other, the difficulty in comparing them lies 
in our inability to decide, in either case, what is a mattei of sex, and 
what IS not Gcneial differences present themselves to the com- 
parative anatomist and even to the supeifirial observer, they seem 
not to be a matter of sex, yet they are realJy sex differences, though 
the connection eludes our observation How far such diflerenoes 
may extend we cannot tell, all we know for certain is that where 
man and woman are alike we have to do with the characteristics 
of the species , where they are unlike, we have to do w ith the charao- 
teiistics of sex Considered from these two standpoints, we find 
so many instances of likeness and unlikeneaa that it is perhaps one 
of the greatest of marvels how nature has contrived to make two 
beings BO like and yet so different 
These resemblances and differences must have an mffuence on the 
moral nature, this mference is obvmuB, and it is confirmed by 
experience , it shows the vanity of the disputes as to the supenonty 
or the equality of the sexes, as if each sex, pursuing the path 
maiked out for it by nature, were not more perfect m that very 
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diTeigence than if it more claaelv resembled the other A perfect 
nuD end a perfect woman should no more be alike m mind than in 
face, and perfeobon admits of neither less nor more 

In the union of the sexes eaoh alike oontnbutes to the common 
end, but m difierent ways From this diversity apimgs the first 
difference which may be observed between man and woman m their 
moral relations The man should be strong and active , the woman 
should be weak and passive, the one must have both the power 
and the will, it is enough that the other should offer little resistance 

When this principle is admitted, it follows that woman is specially 
mode for man’s delight If man m his turn ought to be pleasing 
in her eyes, the necessity is less urgent, hia virtue is in his strength, 
he pleases because he is strong I grant you this is not the law of 
love, but it IS the law of nature, which is older than love itself 

If woman is made to please and to be in subjection to man, she 
ought to make herself pleasing in his eyes and not provoke him to 
anger, her strength is m her charms, by their means she should 
compel him to discover and use his strength The surest way of 
arousing this strength is to make it necessary by resistance Thus 
pnde comes to the help of desire and each exults m the other’s 
victory This is the origin of attack and defence, of the boldness 
of one sex and the timidity of the other, and even of the shame and 
modesty with which nature has armed the weak for the conquest 
of the strong 

Who can possibly suppose Uiat nature has prescribed the same 
advances to the one sex as to the other, or that the first to feel 
desire should be the first to show it? What strange depravity of 
judgment! The consequences of the act being so different for the 
two sexes, is it natural that they should enter upon it with equal 
boldness ? How can auy one fail to see that when the share of each 
IS so unequal, if the one were not controlled by modesty as the 
other IS controlled by nature, the result would be the destruction 
of both, and the human race would perish through the very means 
ordained for its continuance? 

Women so easily stir a man’s senses and fan the ashes of a dying 
passion, that if philosophy ever succeeded m introducing this 
custom into any unlucky country, especially if it were a warm 
country where more womeu are born than men, the men, tyranmsed 
over by the women, would at last become tbeir victims, and would 
be dragged to their death without the least chance of escape 

Female animals are without this sense of shame, but what of that ? 
Are their desires as boundless as those of women, which are curbed 
by this shame ? The desires of the animals are the result of neces- 
sity, and when the need is satisfied, the desire ceases, they no 
longer mske a feint of repulsing the male, they do it m earnest. 
Their seasons of complaisance are short and soon over Impulse 
and restraint are ahke the work of nature But what would take 
the place of this negative instmct m women if you rob them of their 
modesty ? 
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The Moat High hoa deigned to do hononr to mankind, he haa 
endowed man with boundleaa paaaiona, together with a law to guide 
them, ao that man may be alike free and self-controlled, though 
awayed by these passions man is endowed with reason by which 
to control them Woman is also endowed with boundless passions, 
God haa given her modesty to restrain them Moreover, he haa 
given to both a present reward for the right use of their powers, 
in the delight which springs from that right use of them, 1 e , the 
taste for right conduct established as the law of our behaviour 
To my mind t his is far higher than the instinct of the beasts 

Whether the woman shares the man's passion or not, whether 
she IS willing or unwilhng to satisfy it, she always repulses him and 
defends herself, though not always with the same vigour, and there- 
fore not always with the same success If the siege is to be sucoess- 
ful, the besieged must permit or direct the attack How skilfully 
can she sbimulate the eSorts of the aggressor The freest and most 
delightful of activities does not permit of any real violence, reason 
and nature are alike against it, nature, in that she has given the 
weaker party strength enough to resist if she choosee , reason, in that 
actual violence is not only most brutal in itself, but it defeats its 
own ends, not only because the man thus declares war against his 
companion and thus gives her a right to defend her person and her 
hberty even at the cost of the enemy’s life, but also because the 
woman alone is the judge of her condition, and a child would have 
no father if any man might usurp a father’s rights 

Thus the diSerent constitution of the two sexes leads us to a third 
conclusion, that the stronger party seems to be master, but is as 
a matter of fact dependent on the weaker, and that, not by any 
foolish custom of gallantry, nor yet by the magnammity of the 
protector, but by an inexorable law of nature For nature has 
endowed woman with a power of stimulating man’s passions in 
excess of man's power of satisfying those passions, and has thus 
made him dependent on her goodwill, and compelled him m his 
turn to endeavour to please her, so that she may be willing to yield 
to hiB superior strength Is it weakness which yields to force, or 
IS it voluntary self-surrender / This uncertainty constitutes the 
chief charm of the man's victory, and the woman is usually cunning 
enough to leave him in doubt In this respect the woman’s mind 
exactly resembles her body, far from being ashamed of her weak- 
ness, she IS proud of it, her soft muscles offer no resistance, she 
professes that she cannot lift the lightest weight, she would be 
ashamed to be strong And why 7 Not only to gain an appearance 
of refinement, she is too clever for that, she is providing herself 
beforehand with excuses, with the right to be weak if she chooses 

The expenence we have gamed through our vices has considerably 
modified the views held in older times, we rarely hear of violence 
for which there is so little occasion that it would hardly be credited. 
Yet such stones are common enough among the Jews and ancient 
Greeks , for such views belong to the sunphcity of nature, and have 
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only been uprooted by oni piofligeoy li fewer deeds of violenoe 
are quoted in our days, it is not that men are more temperate, but 
because they are less credulous, and a complaint which would have 
been believed among a simple people would only excite laughter 
among ourselves, therefore silence is the better course There is 
a law in Deuteronomy, under which the outraged maiden was 
punished, along with her assailant, if the crime were committed m 
a town, but if m the country or m a lonely place, the latter alone 
was punished " For,” 833^3 the law, “ the maiden cned for help, 
and there was none to hear ” From this merciful interpretation 
of the law, gills learnt not to let themselves be surprised m lonely 
places 

This change in public opimon has had a perceptible efieot on our 
morals It has produced our modem gallantry Men have found 
that their pleasures depend, more than they expected, on the good- 
will of the fair sex, and have secured this goodinll by attentions 
which have had their reward 

Sea how we find ourselves led unconsciously from the physical 
bo the moral constitution, how from the grosser umon of the sexee 
spring the sweet laws of love Woman reigns, not by the will of 
man, but b3r the decrees of nature herself, she had the power long 
before she showed it That same Hercules who proposed to violate 
all the fifty daughlors of Thespis was compelled to spin at the feet 
of Omphale, and Samson, the strong man, was Ic^s strong than 
Delilah This power cannot be taken from woman, it is here by 
ngbt, she would have lost it long ago, were it possible 

The consequences of sex are wholly unhke for man and woman 
The male is only a male now and again, the female is always a 
female, or at least all her youth, everything remmds her of her sex, 
the performance of her functions requires a special constitution 
She needs care durmg pregnancy and freedom from work when 
her child is born, she must have a qmet, easy life while she nurses 
her children, their education calls for patience and gentleness, for a 
zeal and love which nothing can dismay, she forms a bond between 
father and child, she alone can win the father’s love for his children 
and oonvmce him that they are mdeod his own What lovmg care is 
required to presarve a united family 1 And there should be no 
question of virtue in all this, it must be a labour of love, without 
which the human race would be doomed to extinction 

The mutual duties of the two sexes are not, and cannot be, equally 
binding on both Women do wrong to complain of the mequality 
of man-made laws, this inequality is not of man’s makmg, or at 
any lato it is not the reisult of mere prejudice, but of reason She 
to whom nature has entrusted the care of the children must hold 
herself responsible for them to their father No doubt every breach 
of faith IB wrong, and every faithless husband, who robs his wife of 
the sole reward of the stern duties of her sex, is oniel and unjust, 
but the faitliless wife is worse, she destroys the family and breaks 
the bonds of nature, when she gives her husband children who are 
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not hifl own, she is false both to him and them, her enme u not 
infideJ]^ but tz^aaon To my mind, it is the source of dissension 
and of onme of every kind Can any position be more wretched 
than that of the unhappy father who, when he clasps his child to his 
breast, is haunted by the suspicion that this is the child of another, 
the badge of his own dishonour, a thief who is robbing his own 
children of their inhentanoe Under such circumstances the family 
IB little more than a group of secret enemies, armed against each 
other by a guilty woman, who compels them to pretend to love one 
another 

Thus it IS not enough that a wife should be faithful, her husband, 
along with his fnenda and neighbours, must believe m her fidehty, 
ahe must be modest, devoted, retiring, she should have the witness 
not only of a good conscience, but of a good reputation In a word, 
if a father must love his children, he must be able bo respect their 
mother For these reasons it is nob enough that the woman should 
be chaste, she must preserve her reputation and her good name 
From these principles there arises not only a moral diHerence 
between the sexes, but also a fresh motive for duty and propriety, 
which preaenbos to women m particular the most scrupulous 
attention to their conduct, their manners, their behaviour Vague 
assertions as to the equality of the sexes and the similarity of their 
duties are only empty words, they are no answer to my argument 

It IS a poor sort of logic to quote isolated exceptions against laws 
so firmly established Women, you say, are not always bearing 
children Granted, yet that is their proper business Because 
there arc a hundred or so of large towns in the world where women 
live hcentiously and have few children, will you maint.ain that it is 
their business to have few children ^ And what would become of 
your towns if the remote country districts, with tlieir simpler and 
purer women, did not make up for the barrenness of your fine ladies ? 
There are plenty of country places where women with only four or 
five children are reckon^ unfruitful In conclusion, although 
here and there a woman may have few children,^ what difference 
does it make f la it any the less a woman’s business to bo a mother ’ 
And do not the general laws of nature and morality make provision 
for this state of things ’ 

Even if there were these long interval, which you assume, 
between the periods of pregnancy, can a w'oman suddenly cliange 
her way of life without danger ’ Can she be a nursing mother to-day 
and a soldier to-morrow 7 Will she change her tastes and her feehnga 
as a chameleon changes his colour ^ Will she pass at once from the 
pnvacy of household duties and indoor occupations to the buffet- 
mg of the winds, the toils, the labours, the perils of war 7 Will 

* Without this the race would necessarily diminish, all things considered, 
for its preservation each woman ought to have about four children, for 
about half the children bom die before they can become parents, and two 
must survive to replace the father and mother See whether the towns 
will supply them? 
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she be now tunid,^ Dow brave, now fragile, now robust T If the 
young man of Fans find a soldier’fi life too hard for them, how would 
a woman put up with it, a woman who has hardly ventured out of 
doors without a parasol and who has soaroely put a foot to the 
ground ? Will she make a good soldier at an age when even men 
are reUnog from this arduous business * 

There are countnee, I grant you, where women bear and rear 
children with little or no difficulty, but m those lands the men go 
half-naked in all weathers, they strike down the wild beasts, they 
cany a canoe as easily as a knapsack, they pursue the chase for 
700 or 800 leagues, they sleep in the open on the bare ground, they 
bear moredible fatigues and go many days without food When 
women become strong, men become fitill stronger, when men 
become soft, women become softer, change both the terms and the 
ratio remains unaltered 

I am quite aware that Plato, m the Re'puhlic, assigns the same 
gymnastics to women and men Having got nd of the family there 
IS no place for women m his system of government, so he is forced 
to turn them into men That great gemus has worked out his plans 
in detail and has provided for every contingency , ho has even 
provided against a difficulty which in all likelihood uo one would 
ever have raised, but he has not succeeded m meetmg the real 
difficulty I am not speaking of the alleged commumty of wives 
which Iia« often been laid to his charge, this assertion only shows 
that his detractors have never read his works I refer to that 
pobtica.1 promiscuity under which the same occupations are assigned 
bo both aoxQs alike, a scheme which could only lead to mtolerablo 
evils, 1 refer to that subversion of all the tenderest of our natural 
feelings, which he aacnhced to an artihcial sentiment which can only 
exist by their aid Will the bunds of convention hold him without 
home foundation m nature? Can devotion to the state exist apart 
fiom the love of those neai and dear to ua^ Can patriotism tlmve 
except in the soil of that mmiature fatherland, the home? Is it 
not the good son, the good husband, the good father, who makes 
the good citizen ^ 

When once it is proved that men and women are and ought to 
be unlike in constitution and in temperament, it follows that then 
education must bo different Nature teaches us that they should 
work together, hut that each has its own share of the work, the 
eud IS the same, but the means are different, as are also the feehnga 
which direct them We have attempted to paint a natural man, 
let us try to pamt a helpmeet for him 

You must follow nature’s guidance if you would walk anght The 
native characters of sex should be respected as nature’s handiwork 
You are always saying, “Women have such and such faults, from 
which we ore free ” You are misled by your vanity, what would 
be faults in you are virtuee m them, and things would go worse, 

' Women’s iinudJty is yet another instmct of nature against the double 
risk she runs during pregnancy 
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[f they were without these so-oalled faults Take oare that they do 
not degenerate into evil, but beware of destroying them. 

On the other hand, women are always exclaiming that we educate 
them for nothing but vanity and coquetry, that we keep them 
amused with bndea that we may be their masters , we are responsible, 
so they say, for the faults we attribute to them How silly > What 
have men to do with the education of girls 7 What is there bo hinder 
their mothers educating them as they please There are no colleges 
for girls, so much the better for them’ Would God there were 
none for the boys, their education would be more sensible and more 
wholesome Who is it that compels a girl to waste her time on 
foohsh bnfles ? Are they forced, against their will, to spend half 
their tune over their toilet, following the example set them by you 7 
Who prevents you teaching them, or having them taught, whatever 
seems good m your eyes ’ Is it our fault that we are charmed by 
their beauty and dehghted by their airs and graces, if we are 
attracted and flattered by the arts they learn from you, if we love 
to see them prettily dressed, if we lob them display at leisure the 
weapons by which we are subjugated^ Well then, educate them 
like men The more women are like men, the less influence they 
will have over men, and then men will be ma^tera mdeed 

All the faculties common to both sexes are not equally shared 
between them, but taken as a whole they are fairly divided Woman 
IS worth more as a woman and less as a man, when sho makes a good 
use of her own rights, she has the best of it, when she tnes to usurp 
our nghta, she is our inferior It is impossible to controvert this, 
except by quoting exceptions after the usual fashion of the partisans 
of the fair sex 

To cultivate the masculine virtues m women and to neglect their 
own IS evidently to do them an injury Women ore too clear- 
sighted to be thus deceived, when tliey try to usurp our privileges 
they do not abandon their own, with this result they are unable to 
make use of two incompatible thing*^, so they fall below their own 
level os women, instead of rising to the level of men If you are a 
senisible mother you will take my cidvice Do not try to make 
your daughter a good man in defiance of nature JVIake her a good 
woman, and be sure it will be better both for her and us 

Does this mean that slie must be brougJit up in ignorance and 
kept to housework only ’ Is she to be man’s handmaid or his help- 
meet? Will he dispense with her greatest charm, her companion- 
ship 7 To keep her a slave will he prevent her knowing and feeling 7 
Will he make an automaton of her^ No, indeed, that is not the 
teaching of nature, who hoe given women such a pleasant easy wit. 
On the contraiy, nature means them to think, to will, to love, to 
cultivate their minds as well as their persons , she puto these weapons 
in their hands to make up for their lock of strength and to enable 
them to direct the strength of men They should learn many thingSp 
but only such things as are siutable 

When I consider the special purpose of woman, when I observe 
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her i n«^ina.fanTm or reokon up her duties, eveiything oombinea to- 
mdioate the mode of education she requirea Men and women are 
m*d e for each otiier, but their mutual dependence difEen in degree, 
man is dependent on woman through his desires, woman is dependent 
on man through her deeires and also through her needs, he could 
do without her better than she can do without him cannot 

fulfil her purpose m hie without his aid, without his goodwill, with- 
out his respect, she is dependent on our feehnge, on the pnoe we 
put upon her virtue, and the opinion we have of her charms and her 
deserts Nature herself has decreed that woman, both for herself 
and her children, should be at the mercy of man's judgment. 

Worth alone will nob suffice, a woman must be thought worthy, 
nor beauty, she must be admired, nor virtue, she must be respect^ 
A woman’s honour does not depend on her conduct alone, but on 
her reputation, and no woman who permits herself to be considered 
Vile IS really virtuous A man has no one but himself to consider, 
uud so long ad he does right he may defy public opinion, but when 
a woman does right her bask lh only half hnished, and what people 
think of her matters as much aa what she really is Hence her 
education must, in tLs respect, be diflerenb from man’s education 
“ What will i>eople think ” is the grave of a man’s virtue and the 
throne of a woman’s 

The children’s health depends in the first place on the mothei’s, 
and the early education of man iS also m a woman’s hands, his 
morals, hia passions, Ins tastes, his pleasuies, his happmess itself, 
depend on her A woman’s education mufib therefore be planned 
in relation to man To be pleuaing in his sight, to win hie respect 
and love, to tram him m childhood, to tend him in manhood, to 
counsel and console to make lus life pleasant and happy, these are 
the duties of woman for all time, and this is what she should be 
taught while she is youn^ The further we depart from this 
principle, the further we shall be from our goal, and all om precepts 
will fail to secuie her happinaeb or our own 

lilvary woman desires bo bo pleasing in men’s eyes, and thiq js 
light, but theie is a great dU^eieiice between w^i.lung to plcoseaman 
of worth, a really lovable man, and seeking to please those foppish 
manikins who are a disgrace to their ow'n sex and to the sex which 
they mutate Neither nature nor reason can mduco a woman to 
love an efiemin vte person, nor will she win Jove by mutating such 
a jiersun 

Lf a woman discards the quiet modcot beaiing of her sex, and 
adoDta the ana of such foolish creatures, she is not following her 
vocation, she is lorsaking it, she 13 robbing herself of the rights to 
which she lays claim “ If we were dillerent,” she says, “ the men 
would not like us ” She is mistaken Only a fool likes folly, to 
w^isih to attract such men onl^ shows her own tooliahneia If there 
were no fnvolous men, wonioo would soon make them, and women 
are moie responsible for men's follies than men are for theirs The 
woman who loves true manhood aud seeks to hnd favour in ita sight 
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will adopt meanB adapted to her ends Woman is a coquette by 
professioQ, but her coquetry yaries with her aims, let these aims be 
m accordance with those of nature, and a woman will receive a 
fitting education 

Even the timest little girls love finery, they ore not content to 
be pretty, they must be admired, their httle airs and graces show 
that their heads are full of this idea, and as soon as they can under- 
stand they are controlled by “ What wall people think of you T ” 
If you are foolish enough to try this way with little boys, it will not 
have the same effect, give them their freedom and their sports, 
and they care very httle what people think, it is a work of tune to 
bring them under the control of this law 

However acquired, this early education of httle giils is an excellent 
thing in itself As the birth of the body must precede the birth 
of the mind, so the training of the body must precede the cultivation 
of the mind. This is true of both sexes, but the nim of physical 
traimng for boys and guls is not the same, in the one case it is 
the development of strength, in the other of grace, not that these 
quahties should bo peculiar to either sex, but that their relative 
values should be different Women should be strong enough to do 
anythmg gracefully, men should bo skilful enough to do anything 
easily 

The exaggeration of feminine delicacy leads to effeminacy in men 
Women should not be strong like men but for them, so that then 
sons may be strong Convents and boarihng scbools, with theu 
plam food and ample opportimities for amusements, races, and 
games m the open air and in the garden, arc better m this respect 
than the home, where the httle girl is fed on delicacies, continually 
enooui'aged or reproved, where she is kept sitting m a stuffy room, 
always under her mother’s eye, afraid to stand or walk or speak or 
breathe, without a moment’s freedom to play or jump or run or 
shout, or to be her natural, lively, little self, there is either harmful 
indulgence or misguided severity, and no trace of reason In this 
fashion heart and body are alike destroyed 

In Sparta the guls used to toko part m mihtary sports just hke the 
boys, not that thev micht go to war, but that they might bear sons 
who could endure liai dsliip That is not what I desue To provide 
the state with soldiers it is not necessary that the mother should 
carry a musket and master the Prussian drill Yet, on the whole, 
I think the Greeks were very wise in this matter of physical traimng 
Young guls frequently appeared in pubhc, not with the boys, but 
m groups apart There was scarcely a festival, a sacrifice, or a 
procession without its bands of maidens, the daughters of the chief 
citizens Crowned with flowers, chantmg hymns, formmg the 
chorus of the dance, bearing baskets, vases, offerings, they presented 
a charming spectacle to the depraved senses of the Greeks, a spectacle 
well fitted to efface the evil effects of theu unseemly gymnastics 
Whatever this custom may have done for the Greek men, it was 
well fitted to develop m the Greek women a sound constitution 
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by means of pleasant, moderate, and healthy exercise, while the 
desire to please would develop a keen and cultivated taste wiUiout 
nek to character 

When the Greek women mamed, they disappeared from pubho 
life, wit hin the four walls of their home they devoted themselves 
to the care of their household and family This is the mode of life 
prescribed for women alike fay nature and reason These women 
gave birth to the healthiest, strongest, and beat proportioned men 
who ever hved, and except in certain islands of ill repute, no women 
in the whole world, not even the Roman matrons, were ever at once 
BO wise and so charming, so beautiful and so virtuous, as the women 
of ancient Greece 

It IB admitted that their flowing garments, which did not cramp 
the figure, preserved in men and women alike the fine proportions 
which are seen in their statues These are still the models of art, 
although nature is so disfigured that they are no longer to be found 
among us The Gothic trammels, the innumerable bands which 
confine our limbs as in a press, were quite unknown. The Greek 
women were wholly unacquainted with those frames of whalebone 
in wluch our women distort rather than display tbeir figures It 
seems to me that this abuse, whioh is carried to an incredible degree 
of folly in England, must sooner or later lead to the production of a 
degenerate race Moreover, I maintain that the charm which 
these corsets are supposed to produce is in the worst possible taste, 
it IS not a pleasant thing to see a woman cut m two like a wasp— 
it offends both the eye and the imagination A slender waist has 
its limits, like everything else, m proportion and suitability, and 
beyond these limits it becomes a defect This defect would be a 
glaring one m the nude, why should it be beautiful under the 
costume 1 

I will not venture upon the reasons which induce women to 
incase themselves in these coats of mail A clumsy figure, a large 
waist, are no doubt very ugly at twenty, but at thirty they cease 
to offend the eye, and as we are bound to be what nature has made 
us at any given age, and as there is no deceiving the eye of man, 
such defects are less offensive at any age than the foolish afieotations 
of a young thing of forty 

Everything which cramps and confines nature is in bad taste, 
this IS as tine of the adornments of the person as of the ornaments 
of the mind Eife, health, common-sense, and comfort must come 
first, there is no grace in discomfort, languor is not refinement, 
there is no charm in ill-health, sufienng may excite pity, but 
pleasure and delight demand the freshness of health 

Boys and gu-la have many games m common, and this is as it 
should be, do they not play together when they are grown up ' 
They have also special tastes of their own Boys want movement 
and noise, drums, tops, toy-carta, girls prefer things which appeal 
to the eye, and can be used for dressing-up — mirrors, jewellery, 
finery, and specially dolls The doll is the girl’s special plaything; 
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this shoivB her inatinotiTe hed^ towards her life’s work The art of 
pleasing finds its physical basis m persona] adornment, and this 
physical side of the art is the only one which the child oan cultivate 
Here is a little girl busy all day with her doll, she is always 
changing its clothes, dressing and undressing it, trying new combina- 
tions of trimmings well or ul matched, her fingers are clumsy, her 
taste IS crude, but there is no mistaking her bent, in this endless 
occupation time flies unheeded, the hours shp away unnoticed, even 
meals are forgotten She is more eager for adornment than for 
food “ But she is dressing her doll, not herself,” you will say 
Just BO, she sees her doll, she cannot see herself, she cannot do 
anythmg for herself, she has neither the training, nor the talent, 
nor the strength, as yet she herself is nothing, she is engrossed in 
her doll and all her coquetry is devoted to it This will not always 
be so , in due time she will be her own doll 

Wo have here a very early and clearly-marked bent, you have 
only to follow it and tram it What the httle girl most clearly 
desires is to dress her doll, to make its bows, its tippets, its sashes, 
and its tuckers, she is dependent on other people’s kindness in all 
this, and it would be much pleasanter to be able to do it herself 
Here is a motive for her earliest lessons, they are not tasks prescnbed, 
but favours bestowed Little girls always dislike learmng to read 
and write, but they are always ready to learn to sew They think 
they are grown up, and in imagination they are using their know- 
let^ for their own adornment 

The way is open and it is easy to follow it, cutting out, em- 
broidery, lace-making follow naturally Tapestry is not popular, 
furniture is too remote from the child’s interests, it has nothing to 
do with the person, it depends on conventional tastes Tapestry is 
a woman’s amusement, j oung girls never care for it 

This voluntary course is easily extended to include drawing, an 
art which is closely connected mth taste in dress, but I would not 
have them taught landscape and still less figure painting Loaves, 
fruit, flowers, draperies, anything that will make an elegant trim- 
ming for the accessories of the toilet, and enable the girl to design 
her own embroidery if she cannot find a pattern to her taste, that 
will be quite enough Speaking generally, if it is desirable to 
restrict a man’s stuches to what is useful, this is even more necessary 
for women, whose life, though less labonous, should bo even more 
industnous and more umformly employed in a variety of duties, 
BO that one talent should not be encouraged at the expense of others 
Whatever may be said by the scornful, good sense belongs to 
both sexes ahke Girls are usually more docile than boys, and they 
should be subjected to more authority, as I shall show later on, but 
that IS no reason why they should be required to do things in which 
they can see neither rhyme nor reason The mother’s art consists 
m showing the use of everything they are set to do, and this is all 
the easier as the girl’s mtelligence is more precocious than the boy’s 
This pnnciple banishes, both for boys and girls, not only those 
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puiBiutB which never lead to any appreciable results, not even 
increasing the charms of those who have pursued them, but also 
those studies whose utihty is beyond the scholar’s present age and 
can only be appreciated m later years If I object to little boys 
being made to learn to read, still more do I object to it for httle girh 
until they are able to see the use of reading, we generally think 
more of our own ideas than theirs in our attempts to convmce them 
of the utility of this art After all, why should a httle girl know 
how to read and wnte "> Has she a house to manage ? Most of 
them make a bad use of this fatal knowledge, and girls are so full of 
curiosity that few of them will fail to learn without compulsion 
Possibly cyphering should come hrst, there is nothing so obviously 
useful, nothing which needs so much practice or gives so much 
opportunity for error as reckoning If the httle girl does not get 
the cherries for her lunch without an arithmetical esercise, she will 
soon learn to count 

I once know a httle girl who learnt to write before she could read, 
and she began to wnte with her needle To begin with, she would 
write notluug but O'a, she was always making O’s, large and small, 
of all kinds and one within another, but always drawn backwards 
Unluckily one day aha caught a glimpse of henelf m the glass while 
she was at this useful work, and thinking that the cramp^ attitude 
was not pretty, like another Minerva she flung away her pen and 
declined to make anv moie O’s Her biothur was no fonder of 
writing, but what he disliked was the constraint, not the look of the 
tlung She was induced to go on with her writing m this way 
The child was fastidious and vain she could not bear her sisters 
to wear her clothes Her things had been marked, they declined 
to mark them any more, she must learn to mark them herself, there 
IS no need to contmue the story 

Show the sense of the tasks you set your httle girls, but keep them 
busy Idleness and insubordinatiou aie two very dangerous faults, 
and very haid to cure when once established Girls should be 
attentive and industrious, but this is not enough by itself, they 
should early be accustomed to restraint This misfortune, if such 
it be, IS iiiheient in their sex, and they will never escape from it, 
unless to endure more cruel Buflcrings All their life long, they 
will have to submit to the striclitit and most enduring restraints, 
those of propriety They must bo trained to bear the yoke from the 
first, so that they may not feel it to master their own caprices and 
to submit themselves to the will of otheis If they were always 
eager to be at work, they should sometimes be compelled to do 
nothing Their childish faults, unchecked and unheeded, may 
easily lead to dissipation, fnvolity, and mconstancy To guard 
against this, teach them abote all things self control Under our 
senseless conditions, the life of a good woman is a perpetual struggle 
Bgamat self, it is only fair that woman should bear her share of the 
ills she has brought upon man 

Beware lest your girls become weary of then: tasks and infatuated 
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-with their emiiBenients; this often happens ander our ordinary 
methods of education, where, as F^nelon says, oU the tedium is on 
one Bide and all the pleasure on the other If the rules already laid 
down are followed, the first of these dangers will be avoided, unless 
the child dislikes those shout her A little girl who is fond of her 
mother or her fnend will work by her side all day without gettmg 
tired, the chatter alone will make up for any loss of hberty But 
if her compamon is distasteful to her, everything done under her 
direction Wl be distasteful boo Children who take no delight in 
their mother’s company are not likely to turn out well, but to 
judge of their real feelings you must watch them and not trust to 
their words alone, for they are fi.atterers and deceitful and soon 
learn to conceal their thoughts Neither should they be told that 
they ought to love their mother Affection is not the result of duty, 
and in t his respect constraint is out of place Continual intercounse, 
constant care, habit itself, all these will lead a child to love her 
mother, if the mother does nothing to deserve the child’s ill-will 
The very control she exercises over the child, if well directed, will 
increase rather than diminish the affection, for women being made 
for dependence, girls feel themselves made to obey 

Just because they have, or ought to have, little freedom, they are 
apt to indulge themselves too fully with regard to such freedom as 
they have, they carry everything to extremes, and they devote 
themselves to their games with an enthusiasm even greater than 
that of boys This is the second difficulty to which I referred 
This enthusiasm must be kept in check, for it is the source of several 
vices commonly found among women, caprice and that extravagant 
admiration which leads a woman to regard a thing with rapture 
to-day and to bo quite indifferent to it to-morrow This fickleness 
of taste 13 as dangerous as exaggeration, nnd both spring from the 
same cause Do not deprive them of mirth, laughter, noise, and 
romping games, but do not let them tire of one game and go off to 
another, do not leave them for a moment without restraint Tram 
them to break off their games and return to their other occupations 
without a murmur Habit is all that is needed, as you have nature 
on your side 

This habitual restraint produces a docility which woman requires 
all her life long, for she will always be in subjection to a man, or to 
man’s judgment, and she will never be free to set her owm opimon 
above his What is most wanted in a woman is gentleness, formed 
to obey a creature so imperfect as roan, a creature often vicious and 
ahraye faulty, she should early learn to submit to injustice and to 
Fi.ifer the wrongs inflicted on her by her husband without complamt, 
she must be gentle for her own sake, not his Bitterness and 
obstinacy only multiply the sufferings of the wife and the misdeeds 
of the husband, the man feels that these are not the weapons to be 
used against him Heaven did not make women attractive and 
persuasive that they might degenerate into bittorness, or meek that 
they should desire the mastery, their soft voioe was not meant foe 
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haid words, dot their dehcate featuree for the frowns of anger 
When they lose their temper they forget tbemselyes, often enough 
they have just cause of complamt, but when they scold they always 
put tbemBelves in the wrong We should each adopt the tone 
which befits our sex, a soft-hearted husband may make an oyer- 
beanng wife, but a man, unless he is a perfect monster, will sooner 
or laler yield to his wife’s gentleness, and the victory will be hers 
Daughters must always be obedient, but mothers need not always 
be harsh To make a girl docile you need not make her miserable, 
to make her modest you need not terrify her, on the contrary, I 
should not be sorry to sec her allowed occasionally to exercise a Lttle 
ingenuity, not to escape punishment for her disobedience, but to 
evade the necessity for obedience Her dependence need not be 
made unpleasant, it is enough that she should realise that she is 
dependent Cunmng is a natural gift of woman, and so convinced 
am 1 that all our natural inclinations are right, that I would cultivate 
this among others, only guaiding ag.iinst its abuse 

For the truth of tins I appeal to every honest observer I do 
not ask you to question women themselves, oui clamping institutions 
may compel them to sharpen their wits, 1 would have you eianune 
girls, little girls, nowly-boin so to speak, compare them with boys 
of the same age, and I am greatly mistaken if you do not find the 
little boys heavy, silly, and foolish, in comiiarison Let me give 
one illustration in all its childish siiuplicity 
Children are commonly forbidden to ask for anything at table, 
for people think they can do nothing bettor in the way of education 
than to burden them wnth useless precepts, as if a little bit of this 
or that wore not readily given or refused without leaving a poor 
child dying of greediuess intensified by hope Every one knows how 
cunningly a httle boy brought up in tlus way asked lor salt when 
be had been overlooked at table 1 do not suppose any one will 
blame him for asking diroctly for salt and indirectly for meat, the 
neglect was so cruel that I hardly tlunk he would have been punished 
hod he oroken the rule and said jilaiiily that he was hungry But 
this IS what I saw dune by a httle girl of six, the circumstances were 
much more difficult, for not only was she strictly forbidden to jmk 
for anytlung directly or imhrectlv, hut disohedience would have been 
unpardonable, for she had eaten of every dish, one only had been 
overlooked, and on this she bad sot her heart This is what she did 
to repair the omission without laying herself open to the charge 
of disobedience, she pointed to every dish in turn, saying, “ I’ve 
had some of this, I’ve hod some of this, ’ however she omitted the 
one dish so markedly that some one noticed it and said, “ Have not 
you hod some of this ? ’ “ Oh, no," replied the greedy httle girl 

with soft voice and downcast eyes These instances are typical 
of the cunmng of the httle boy and girl 

What IS, IS good, and no geneiaJ law can be bad This special 
skill with which the female sex is endowed is a fair equivalent for 
its lack of strength, without it woman would be man’s slave, not 
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hw helpmeeL Bj hor Bupenonty in thw respect she maintiuiiB 
her equality with man, and rulea m obedience She has everything 
against her, our faolla and her own weakness and timidity; her 
beauty and her wiles are all that she has Should she not cultivate 
both I Yet beauty is not umversal, it may bo destroyed by all 
Bolts of accidents, it will disappear with years, and habit deetroy 
its influence A woman's real resource is her wit, not that foolish 
wit which IS so greatly admired in society, a wit which does nothing 
to make life happier, but that wit which is adapted to her condition, 
the art of taking advantage of our position and controlling us 
through our own strength Words cannot tell how beneficial this 
IS to man, what a charm it gives to the society of men and women, 
bow it checks the petulant child and restrains the brutal husband, 
without it the home would be a scene of strife , with it, it is the abode 
of happiness I know that this power is abused by the sly and the 
spiteful, but what is there that is not hable to abused Do not 
deetroy the means of happiness because the wicked use them to 
our huit 

The toilet may attract notice, but it is the person that wins our 
hearts Our finery is not us, its very artificiahty often ofiends, 
and that which is least noticeable in itself often wins the most 
attention The education of our girls is, in this respect, absolutely 
topsy-turvy Ornaments are promised them as rewards, and they 
are taught to delight in elaborate finery “ How lovely she is I ’’ 
people say when she is most dressed up On the contrary, they 
should be taught that so much finery is only required to hide their 
defects, and that beauty’s real tnumph is to shine alone The love 
of fashion is contrary to good teste, for faces do not change with 
the fashion, and while the person remains unchanged, what suits 
it at one time will suit it always 

If 1 saw a young gul decked out like a little peacock, I should 
show myself anxious about her figure so disguised, and anxious 
what people would t hink of her, 1 should say, " She is over-dressed 
with all those ornaments, what a pity' Do you think she could 
do with something simpler’ Is she pretty enough to do without 
this or that? ” Possibly herself would be the first to ask that 
her finery might be taken off and that we should see how she looked 
without it In that case her beauty should receive such praise as 
it deserves I should never praise her unless simply dressed If 
she only regards fine clothes os an aid to personal beauty, and as a 
tacit confession that she needs their aid, she will not be proud of 
her hnery, she will be humbled by it, and if she hears some one say, 
“ How pretty she is," when she is smarter than usual, she will 
blush for shame 

Moreover, though there are figures that require adornment there 
are none that require expensive clothes Extravagance in dress 
IS the folly of the class rather than the mdividual, it is merely 
conventional Genmne coquetiy is sometunes carefully thought 
out, but never sumptuous, and Juno dressed herself more magi^- 
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oently tiiAii Venm. “ .Ai you cannot make her beautiful you are 
making her fine," said Apcllea to an unskilful artist wbo was paint- 
ing Helen loaded with jewellery 1 haTe also noticed that the 
Bmarteat clothes proclaim the plainest women, no folly could be 
more misguided. If a young girl has good taste and a contempt 
for fashion, give her a few yards of ribbon, muslin, and gauze, and a 
handful of flowers, without any diamonds, fnnges, 01 lace, and she 
will make herself a dress a hundredfold more becoming than all the 
smart clothes of La Ducliapt 

Good IS always good, and os you should always look your best, 
the women who know what they are about select a good style and 
keep to it, and as thcv are not always changing their style they 
think leas about dress than those who can never settle to any one 
style A genuine desire to dress becomingly does not requite an 
elaborate toilet Young girls larely give much time to dress, 
needlework and lessons are the business of the day, yet, except for 
the rouge, they are generally os carefully dressed as older women 
and often in better taste Contrary to the usual opinion, the real 
cause of the abuse of the toilet is not vamty but lack of occupation 
The w Oman who dev otes sue hours to her toilet is well aware that she 
IS no better dressed than the woman who look half an hour but 
she has got nd of so many of the tedious hours and it m better to 
amuse oneself with one's clothes than to be sick of everjrthing 
Without the toilet how would she sjiend the time between dinner 
and supper With a crowd of women about her, she can at least 
cause them annoyance, which is amusement of a kind, better still 
she avoids a lets li-Me with the husband whom she never sees at any 
other time, then there are the tradespeople, the dealers in bno-a- 
brac, the fine gentlemen, the minor poets with their songs, their 
verses, and thoir pamphlets, how could you get them together 
but for the toilet Its only real ndrantage is the chance of a little 
more display than is permitted by full dress, and perhaps this is less 
than it seems and a woman gams less than she thinks Do not bo 
afraid to educate your women as women, teach them a woman’s 
business, that they be modest, that they may know how to manage 
their house and look after their family the grand toilet will soon 
disappear, and they will bo more taslcfully dicssed 

Growing girls perceive at once that all this outside adornment is 
not enough unless they have charms of their own They cannot 
make themselv^es beautiful tliey are too vmiing for coquetry, but 
they are not too young to acquire graceful gestures, a pleasing voice, 
a self-possessed manner, a light step a graceful bearing, to choose 
whatever advantages are witliin then reach The voice extends its 
range, it grow stronger and more resonant, the arms become plumper, 
the bearing more aesiired, and they perceive that it is easy to 
attract attention however dressed Needlework and industry 
suffice no longer, fresh gifts ore drv'cloping and their usefulness is 
already recognised 

I know that stern teachers would have us refuse to teach httle 
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girls to sing or dance, or to acquire any of the pleasing arts This 
etnhea me as absurd Who should learn these arts — our boys? 
Are these to be the favourite accomplishments of men or women ' 
Of neither, say they, profane songs are simply so many orunes, 
dancing is an invention of the Evil One , her tasks and her prayers 
are all the amusement a young girl should have What strange 
amusements for a child of ten * I fear that these httle saints who 
have been forced to spend their childhood m prayers to God will 
pass their youth m another fashion, when they are married they 
ivill try to make up for lost time I t hink we must consider age as 
well as sex, a young girl should not hve like her grandmother, she 
should be lively, merry, and eager, she should sing and dance to 
her heart’s content, and enjoy all the innocent pleasures of youth, 
the time will come, all too soon, when she must settle down and 
adopt a more senous tone 

But IS this change in itself really necessary ? Is it not merely 
another result of our own prejudices ’’ By making good women the 
slaves of dismal duties, we have deprived marriage of its charm for 
men Can we wonder that the gloomy silence they find at home 
drives them elsewhere, or inspires httle desire to enter a state which 
ofiera so few attractions ’ Christianity, by exaggerating every duty, 
has made our duties impracticable and useless, by forbidding 
Eingmg, dancing, and amusements of every kind, it renders women 
sulky, fault-finding, aud intolerable at home There is no religion 
which imposes such stnet duties upon married life, and none in 
which such a sacred engagement is so often profaned Such pains 
has been taken to prevent wives being amiable, that their husbands 
have become indilleient to them This should not be, I grant you, 
but it will be, since husbands ace but men 1 would have an English 
maiden cultivate the talents which will delight her husband as 
zealously as the Circassian cultivates the accomplishments of an 
Eastern harem Husbands, you say, care httle for such accomplish- 
ments. So I should suppose, when they are employed, not for the 
husband, but to attract the young rakes who dishonour the home 
But imagine a virtuous and charming wife, adorned with such 
accomplishments and devoting them to her husband’s amusement, 
will she not add to his hapjiiness’ When he leaves his office worn 
out with the day’s work, will she not prevent him seeking recreation 
elsewhere ? Have we not all beheld happy families gathered together, 
each contributing to the general amusement? Are not the con- 
fidence and familianty thus established, the mnocence and the 
charm of the pleasures thus enjoyed, more than enough to make up 
for the more riotous pleasmes of public entertainments 7 

Pleasant accomplishments have been made too formal an aCau 
of rules and precepts, so that young people find them very tedious 
instead of a mere amusement or a merry game as they ought to be 
Nothmg can be more absurd than an elderly singing or dancing 
master frowmng upon young people, whose one desire is to laugh, 
and adopting a more pedantic and magisterial manner m teaching 
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hu frirolona art than if he were teaching the catechism Take the 
case of smging, does this art depend on reading music, cannot the 
TOice be made true and flexible, can we not learn to sing with taste 
and even to play an accompaniment without knowing a note 7 
Does the same kind of smging suit all voices alike? Is the same 
method adapted to every mind 7 You will never persuade me that 
the same attitudes, the same steps, the same movements, the same 
gestures, the same dances will suit a lively httle brunette and a tall 
fair maiden with languishing eyes So when I find a master giving 
the same lessons to all Ins pupils I say, “ He has his own routme, but 
he knows nothing of his art! ” 

Should young girls have masters or mistresses 7 I cannot say , 
I wish they could dispense with both, I wish they could learn of 
their own accord what they are already so willing to learn I wish 
there were fewer of these dressed up old ballet masters promenading 
our streets I fear our young people will get more harm from 
interoourse with such people than profit from their instruction, and 
that their jargon, their tone, their airs and graces, will instil a 
precocious taste for the frivolities which the teacher thinks so 
important, and to which the scholara are only too likely to devote 
themselves 

Where pleasure is the only end in view, any one may serve as 
teacher — father, mother, brother, sister, fnend, governess, the girl's 
mirror, and above all her own taste Do notoflfer to teach, let her 
ask, do not make a task of what should be a reward, and in these 
studies above all remember that the wish to succeed is the first step 
If formal instruction is required I leave it to you to choose between 
a master and a mistress How can I tell whether a dancing master 
should take a young pupil by her soft white hand, make her lift her 
skirt and raise her eves, open her arms and advance her throbbing 
bosom 7 but this 1 know, nothing on earth would induce me to be 
that master 

Taste IS formed partly by industry and partly by talent, and by 
its means the mind is unconsciously opened to the idea of beauty of 
eierv kind, till at length it attains to those moral ideas which are 
so closely related to beauty Perhaps this is one reason why ideas 
of propriety and modesty are acquired earlier by girls than by boys, 
for to suppose that this early feeling is due to the teaching of the 
governesses would show little knowledge of their stylo of teaching 
and of the natural development of the human mind The art of 
spooking stands first among the pleasing arts, it alone can odd fresh 
charms to those which have been blunted bv habit It is the mind 
which not only gives life to the body, but lenews, so to speak, its 
youth, the flow of feelings and ideas give life and variety to the 
countenance, and the conversation to which it gives rise arouses 
and sustains attention, and fixes it continuously on one object 
I suppose this is why little girls so soon learn to prattle prettily, 
and why men enjoy listening to them even before the chdd can 
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undentuid them; they are watching for the first gleam of mtelli- 
genoe and sentiment 

Women have ready tongues, they talk earlier, more easily, and 
more pleasantly than men They are also said to talk more; this 
may he true, but I am prepared to reckon it to their credit, eyes 
and mouth are equally busy and for the same cause A man says 
what he knows, a woman says what will please, the one nee^ 
knowledge, the other taste, utility should be the man’s object, the 
woman speaks to give pleasure There should be nothmg m 
common but truth. 

You should not check a girl’s prattle like a boy’s by the harsh 
question, " What is the use of that T ” but by another question at 
least as difficult to answer, “What effect '^1 that have!’’ At 
this early age when they know neither good nor evil, and are moapable 
of judging others, they should make this their rule and never say 
anything which is unpleasant to those about them, this rule is all 
the more difficult to apply because it must always be subordmated 
to our first rule, “ Never tell a he ’’ 

I can see many other difficulties, but they belong to a later stage 
For the present it is enough for your httle girls to speak the truth 
without grossness, and as they are naturally averse to what is gross, 
education easily teaches them to avoid it In social intercourse 
I observe that a man’s pohteness is usually more helpful and a 
woman's more caressmg This distinction is natural, not artificial 
A man seeks to serve, a woman seeks to please Hence a woman’s 
politeness is less insincere than ours, whatever we may t hink of her 
character, for she is only acting upon a fundamental instmct, but 
when a man professes to put my interests before his own, 1 detect 
the falsehood, however disguised Hence it is easy for women to be 
pohte, aud easy to teach little girls politeness 'The first lessons 
come by nature, art only supplements them and determines the 
conventional form which politeness shall take The courtesy of 
woman to woman is another matter, their manner is so constrained, 
their attentions so chilly, they find each other so wearisome, that 
they take little pains to conceal the fact, and seem sincere even in 
their falsehood, since they take so httle pains to oonceal it Still 
young girls do sometimes become sincerely attached to one another. 
At their age good spints take the place of a good disposition, and 
they are so pleased with themselves that they are pleased with 
every one else Moreover, it is certain that they Irian each other 
more affectionately and caress each other more gracefully m the 
presence of men, for they are proud to be able to arouse their envy 
without danger to themselves by the sight of favours which they 
know will arouse that envy 

If young boys must not be allowed to ask unsuitable questions, 
much more must they be forbidden to httle girls, if then curiosity 
IS satisfied or unskilfully evaded it is a much more senous matter, 
for they are so keen to guess the mysteries concealed from them 
and so skilful to discover them But while 1 would not permit 
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them to ask questions, I would have them questioned frequently, 
and paioB shomd be taken to make them talk , let them be teased 
to make them epeak freely, to make them answer readily, to loosen 
mmd and tongue while it can be done without danger Such con- 
versation always leading to memment, yet skilfully controlled and 
directed, would form a dohghtful amusement at this age and might 
instil into these youthful hearts the first and perhaps the most 
helpful lessons in morals which they will ever receive, by teaching 
them m the guise of pleasure and fun what qualities are esteemed 
by men and what is the true glory and happmess of a good woman 

If boys are incapable of fuimmg any true idea of religion, much 
more is it beyond the grasp of girls, and for this reason I would 
Bjieak of it all the sooner to little girls, for if we wait till they are 
ready for a serious discussion of these deep subjects we should be m 
danger of never speaking of rehgion at all A woman’s reason is 
practical, and therefore she soon amvea at a given conclusion, but 
she fails to discover it for herself The social lelation of the sexes 
IS a wonderful thing This relation produces a moral person of 
which woman is the oj'e and man the hand, but the two are so 
dependent on one another that the man teaches the woman what to 
see, while she teaches him what to do If women could discover 
principles and if men had os good heads for detail, they would be 
mutually independent, they would bve in perpetual atnfe, and 
there would be an end to all society But in then mutual harmony 
each oontnbutea to a common purpusu, each follows the other’s 
lead, each commands and each obeys 

As a woman’s conduct is controlled by public opinion, bo is her 
religion ruled by authority I'lie daughter should follow her mother’s 
religion, the wife her husband’s Were that religion false, the 
docility which leads mother and daughter to submit to nature’s 
law’s would blot out the sin of error iii the sight of God Unable 
to judge for themselves they should accept the judgment of father 
and husband as that of the church 

While women unaided cannot deduce the rules of their faith, 
neither can thej assign hmits to that faith by the evidence of reason , 
they allow themselves to bo driven hither and thither by all sorts oi 
exlmnal inhueucos, they are ever above or below the truth Extreme 
m Bvorythmg, they are either altogether reckless or altogether pious, 
you never find them able to combme virtue and piety Then 
natural exaggeration is not wholly to blame, the ill-regulated 
control exercised over them by men is partly responsible Loose 
morals bring religion into contempt, the terrors of remuiso make 
It a tyrant, this is why womou have always too much or too httle 
religion 

As a woman’s religion is cxmtrolled by authority it is more im- 
portant to show her plainly what to believe than to explain the 
reasons for belief, for faith attached to ideas half-understood is the 
mam source of fanaticism, and faatli demanded on behalf of what 
Is absurd leads to madness or unbelief Whether our catechisms 
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tend to prodaoa impiety rather than fanaticism 1 cannot aay, but 
1 do know that they lead to one or other 

In the filet place, when you teach rehgion to httle girls never 
make it gloomy or tiresome, never make it a task or a duty, and 
therefore never give them anything to learn by heart, not even 
their prayers Be content to say your own prayers regularly in 
their presence, but do not compel them to join you Let their 
prayers be short, as Christ himself has taught us Let them always 
be said with becoming reverence and respect, remember that if 
we ask the Almighty to give heed to our words, we should at least 
give heed to what we mean to aay 

It does not much matter that a girl should learn her rehgion 
young, but it does matter that she should learn it thoroughly, and 
still more that she should learn to love it If you make religion a 
burden to her, if you always speak of God’s anger, if in the name of 
rehgion you impose all sorts of disagreeable duties, duties which she 
never sees you perfoim, what can she suppose but that to learn 
one's catechism and to say one’s piayers is only the duty of a little 
girl, and she will long to be grown-up to escape, like you, from these 
duties Example! Example! Without it you will never succeed 
in teaching children anything 

When you explain the Articles of Eaith let it bo by direct teaching 
not by question and answer Children should only answer what they 
think, not what has been drilled into them All the answers m the 
catechism are the wrong way about, it is the scholar who instructs 
the teacliei, in the child’s mouth they are a duwnnght he, since 
they explain what he does not understand, and affirm what he 
cannot behove Find me, if you can, an intelligent man who could 
honestly say his catechism Tlie first question I find in our 
catectusm is as follows “ Who created you and brought you into 
the woild’” To which the girl, who thinks it was her mother, 
rephes without hesitation, " It was God ” All she knows is that 
she IS asked a question wluch she only half understands and she 
gives an answer she does not understand at all 

I wish some one who leally understands the development of 
children’s minds would wnte a catothism for them It might be 
the most useful hook over wiitten. and, in my opinion, it would do 
its author no little honour This at least is certain — if it were a 
good book it would be very unlike our catechisms 

Such a catechism will not be satisfactory unless the child can 
answer the questions of its own accord without having to learn the 
answers, mdeed the child will often ask the questions itself An 
example is requued to make my meaning plain and I feel how ill 
equipped I am to furnish such an example 1 will try to give some 
sort of outhne of my meaning 

To get to the first question in our catechism 1 suppose we must 
begin somewhat aftor the following fasluon 

A arse Do you remember when y our mother was a httle girl f 
Child Ko, nurse 
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Hurst. Why not, when you have auoh a good momory T 

ChUd 1 wag not alive 

Nwae Then you were not always ahve 1 

Child No 

JlTursa. Will you hve for evorT 
Child Yes 

Nurst. Are you young or old ’ 

Chdd 1 am young 

Nurse Is your grandmamma old or young? 

Chdd She is old 

Nurse Was she ever young T 

Child Y ea 

Nurse Why is she not young now? 

Child She has grown old. 

Nurse Will you grow old too t 
Child I don't know 

Nurse Where are your last year’s frocks ? 

Child They have bean unpicked 
Nurse Why ? 

Child Because they wore too small for me. 

Nurse Why were they too small "> 

Chdd I have grown bigger 
Nurse Will you grow any more? 

Child Oh, yes 

Nurse And what becomes of big girls ? 

Child They grow into women 

Nurse And what becomes of women f 

Child They are mothers 

Nurse And what becomes of mothers? 

Chdd They grow old 
Nurse Will you grow old’ 

Child When I am a mother 

Nurse And what becomes of old people ? 

Chdd 1 don't know 

Nurse What became of your grandfather 7 
Child ile died i 
Nurse. Why did he die? 

Chdd Because he was so old 
Nurse. What becomes of old people’ 

Chdd They die 

Nurse And when you are old ’ 

Child Oh, nurse I I don’t want to die! 

Nurse My dear, no one wants to die, and everybody dies 
Chdd Why, will mamma die too 7 

’Tbs child will say this because she has heard it said, but you must 
make sure she knows what death is, for the idea is not so simple and 
within the child's grasp as people think In that little poem " Abel ” 
you will 5nd an example of Ihe way fo teach them This charmmg work 
breathes a delightful simplicity with which one should feed one’s own 
mind so 05 to talk with children 
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Nurse Yes, like everybody else, Women grow old as well as 
men, and old age ends m death 

ChM What must I do to grow old very, very slowly 1 
Nurse Be good while you are little 
Child I will always be good, nurse 

Nurse So much the better But do you suppose you will live 
for ever ? 

Child When I am very, very old 

Nurse Well ? 

Child When we are so very old you say we must die ? 

Nurse You must die some day 
Child Oh dear I I suppose I must 
Nurse Who lived before you ’ 

Child My father and mother 
Nurse And before them • 

Child Their father and mother 
Nurse Who will hve after you! 

Child My children 

Nurse Who will live after them J 

Child Their children 

In this way, by concrete examples, you will find a beginning and 
end for the human race like everything else— that is to say, a father 
and mother who never bad a father and mother, and children who 
will never have children of their own 

It IS only after a long course of similar questions that we are 
ready for the first question in the catechism, then alone can we 
put the question and the child may be able to understand it But 
what a gap there is between the first and the second question which 
IS concerned with the definitions of the divine nature When will 
this chasm be bridged? “God is a spirit’' "And what is a 
spirit 7 ’’ Shall I start the child upon this difficult question of 
metaphysics which grown men find so hard to understand f These 
are no questions for a httle girl to answer, if she asks them it is 
as much or more than we can expect In that case I should tell her 
quite simply, “ You ask me what God is, it is not easy to say, 
we can neither hear nor see nor handle God, we can only know Him 
by Hia works To learn what He is, you must wait tfil you know 
what He has done ’’ 

If our dogmas are all equally true, they are not equally important 
It makes httle difference to the glory of God that we should perceive 
it everywhere, but it does make a difierence to human society, and 
to every member of that society, that a man should know and do 
the duties which are laid upon him by the law of God, his duty to 
hiB neighbour and to himself This is what we should always be 
teaching one another, and it is this which fathers and mothers are 
specially bound to teach their httle onee Whether a virgm became 
the mother of her Creator, whether she gave birth to God, or merely 
to a man mto whom God has entered, whether the Father and the 
Son are of the same substanoe or of like substanoe only, whether the 
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Spirit procpieried from one or both of these i^ho are but one, or from 
both together, however important these questiona may seem, I 
cannot see that it la any more necessary for the human race to come 
to a decision with regard to them than to know what day to keep 
Easter, or whether we should tell our beads, fast, and refuse ta eat 
meat, speak Latin or French in chunsh, adorn the walls with statues, 
hear or say mass, and have no wife of our own Ler each think as 
he pleases , I cannot see that it matters to any one but himsolf , for 
mv own part it is no concern of mine But what does concern my 
feilow-creatures and myaolf alike is to know that there is indeed 
a judge of human fate, that we are all His children, that He bids 
us all be jusb, Ke bids us love one another, He bids us be kindly 
and merciful. He bids us keep our word with all men, even with 
our own enemies and His, we must know that the apparent happi> 
ness of bills world is naught that there is another life to come, m 
which this Supreme Being: i\ill be the rewarder of the just and the 
judge of the unjust Children need to be taught these doctnnea 
and others like them and all citizens require to be persuaded of 
their truth Whoever seta hia face agamat these doctnnea 10 indeed 
guilty, ho la the disturber of the peace, the enemy of society 
Whoever goes beyond these doctnnes and seeks to make us the 
slaves of his puvate opinions, reaches the same go'll by another way, 
to ofltaiiliah lus own kind of order he disturbs the peace, in hia 
rash pride he makes hunsolf the interpreter of the Dmne, and in 
His name demands the homage and the reverence of mankind, so 
far as may be, he sets himself in God 9 place he should receive 
the punishment of sacrilege if he is not punished for his in- 
tolerance 

Give no heed, therefore, to ell those myslerious doctrines which 
are words without ideas for up, all those strange teachings, tlio studv 
of which is too often offered as a substitute for virtue a study which 
more often makes men mad rather than good Keep your children 
ever within the little circle of dogmas which are related to morality 
Convince them that the onl3’^ useful learning is that which teaches 
ua to act nphtly Do not make your daughters theologians and 
casuists, only teach them such things of heaven as conduce to 
human goodness, tram them io feel that they arc always m the 
presence of God, who sees their thoughts and deeds, their virtue 
and their pleasures, teach them to do good without ostentation 
and because tliey love it, to suffer evil without a murmur, because 
God will reward them, m a word lo be all their life long what they 
will be giftd to have been when (hej appear in Hia presence This 
IS true religion, this alone is incapable of abuse, impiety, or fanati- 
cism TyCb those who will, teach a religion more sublime, but this 
19 tlie only rclifjion I know 

Aforeovor, it is os well to observe that, until the age when the 
reason becomes enlightened^ when growing emotion gives a voice 
to conscience, what is wrong for young people is what those about 
hare deci led to be wrong What they are told to do is good, what 
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they are forbidden to do is bad, that is all they ought to.knoir 
this shows how important it is for girls, even more than for boys, 
that the right people should be chosen to be with them and to have 
authority over them At last there comes a time when they begin 
to judge things for themselves, and that is the time to change your 
method of education 

Perhaps I have said too much already To what shall we reduce 
the education of our women if we give them no law but that of con- 
ventional prejudice’ Let us not degrade so far the sex which rules 
over us, and which does us honour when we have not made it vile 
I'or all mankind there is a law anterior to that of public opimon 
All other laws should bend before the mflexiblo control of this law 
it IS the judge of public opinion, and only in so far as the esteem of 
men is m accordance with thi.s law has it any claim on our obedience 

This law IS our individual conscience I will not lepeat what 
has been said already, it is enough to point out that if these two 
laws clash, the education of women will always be imperfect Kight 
feeling without respect for pubhc opimon will not give them that 
delicacy of soul which lends to right conduct the charm of social 
approval, while respect for pubho opinion without nglit feeling 
v^l only make false and wicked women who put appearances in the 
place of virtue 

It IS, therefore, important to cultivate a faculty which serves as 
judge between the two guides, which does not permit conscience to 
go astray and corrects the errors of prejudice That faculty is 
reason But what a crowd of questions arise at tins word Are 
women capable of sohd reason, should they cultivate it, can 
they cultivate it successfully? Is this culture useful in relation to 
the functions laid upon them? Is it compatible with becoming 
simplicity 7 

The diderent ways of envisaging and answering these questions 
lead to two exti ernes, some would have us keep women indoors 
sewing and spinning with their maids, thus they make them nothing 
more than the chief servant of their master Others, not content 
to secure their lights, lead them to usurp ours, for to make woman 
our superior in all the quahties proper to her sex, and to make her 
our equal m all the rest, what is this but to transfer to the woman 
the superiority which nature has given to her husband ’ 

The reason which teaches a man his duties is not very complex, 
the reason which teaches a woman hers is even simpler. The 
obedience and hdehty which she owes to her husband, the tenderness 
and core due to her children, are such natural and self evident 
consequences of her position that she cannot honestly refuse her 
consent to the inner voice which is her guide, nor fail to discern her 
duty in her natural mchnatiou 

I would not altogether blame those who would restnet a woman 
to the labours of her sex and would leave her in profound ignorance 
of everythmg else, but that would require a standard of morality 
at once very simple and very healthy, or a life withdrawn from the 
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world. In great towns, amon^ immoral men, such a woman would 
be too easily led aatny, her virtue would too often be at the merOT 
of (droumstancea , m this age of philosophy, virtue must be able 
to resist temptation , she must know beforehand what she may hear 
and what she should think of it 

Moreover, in submiaaion to man's judgment ehe should deserve 
his esteem, above all she should obtain the esteem of her husband, 
she should not only make him love her person, she should make him 
approve her conduct, she should justify his choice before the world, 
and do honour to her husband through the honour given to the wife 
But how can she set about this task if she is ignorant of our insti- 
tutions, our customs, our notions of propriety, if she knows nothmg 
of the source of man’s judgment, nor the passions by which it is 
swayed 1 Since she depends both on her own conscience and on 
public opimon, she must learn to know and reconcile these two laws, 
and to put her own conscience first only when the two are opposed 
to each other She becomes the judge of her own judges, she decides 
when she should obey and when she should refuse her obedience 
She weighs their prejudices before she accepts or rejects them, 
she learns to trace them to their source, to foresee what they will be, 
and to turn them in her own favour, she is careful never to give 
cause for blame if duty allows her to avoid it This cannot be 
properly done without cultivating her mind and reaeon 

I always come back to my Slat pnnciple and it supphes the 
solution of all my (hfficultiea I study what is, 1 seek ils cause, 
and I discover m the end that what is, is good I go to houses 
whore the master and mistress do the honours together They are 
equally well educated, equally polite, equally well equipped with 
wit and good taste, both of them are inspired with the same desire 
to give their guests a good reception and to send every one away 
satisfied. The husband omits no pains to be attentive to every one, 
he comes and goes andsoes In everyone and takes all sorts of trouble, 
he is attention itself The wife remains in her place, a little circle 
gathers round her and apparently conceals the reet of the company 
from her, yet she secs everything that goes on, no one goes without 
a word with her, she has omitted nothing which might interest 
anybody, she bos said nothing unpleasant to any one, and without 
any fuas the least is no more overlooked than the greatest Dinner 
is announced, they take their places , the man knowing the assembled 
guests will place them according to his knowledge, the wife, with- 
out previous acquaintance, never mokes a mistake, their looks and 
beanng have already shown her what is wanted and every one will 
find himself where he wishes to be 1 do not assert that the servants 
forget no one The master of the house may have omitted no one, 
but the mistress perceives what you like and se^ that you get it, 
while she is talking to her neighbour she has one eye on the other 
end of the table, she sees who is not eating because he is not hungry 
and who is afraid to help himself because he is clumsy and timid. 
When the guests leave the table eveiy one thinks she has had no 
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thonght bat for h™, ovorybody tl^infcii aha hm had do bme to eat 
any^ing, but she tum really eaten more than anybody 

When the gneeta are gone, husband and wife talk oyer the events 
of the evening He relatea what was aaid to him, what waa aaid 
and done by those with whom he oonvereed If the lady la not 
always quite exact m this respect, yet on the other hand she perceived 
what was whispered at the other end of the room, she knows what 
so-and-so thought, and what was the meamng of ihia speech or that 
gesture, there is scarcely a change of expression for which she has 
not an explanation m readiness, and she is almost always right. 

The same turn of nund which makes a woman of the world such 
an excellent hostess, enables a flirt to excel m the art of amusmg a 
number of suitors Coquetry, cleverly earned out, demands an 
even finer discernment than courtesy, provided a pohte lady is 
civil to everybody, she has done fairly well m any case, but the flirt 
would soon lose her hold by such clumsy uniformity , if she tries to be 
pleasant to all her lovers alike, she will disgust them all In ordmaiy 
social mtercourse the manners adopted towards everybody are good 
enough for all, no question is asked as to private likes or disl^ea 
provided all are alike well received But in love, a favour shared 
with others is an insult A man of feehng would rather be singled 
out for ill-treatment than be caressed with the crowd, and the worst 
that can befall him is to be treated like every one else So a woman 
who wants to keep several lovers at her feet must persuade every 
one of them that she prefers him, and she must contrive to do this 
in the Bight of all the rest, each of whom is equally convinced that 
he IB her favourite 

If you want to see a man in a quandary, place him between two 
womeu with each of whom he has a secret understanding, and see 
what a fool he looks But put a woman m s imil ar circumstances 
between two men, and the results will be even more remarkable, 
you will be astonished at the skill with which she cheats them both, 
and makes them laugh at each other Now if that woman were to 
show the same confidence in both, if she were to be equally familiar 
with both, how could they bo deceived for a moment f If she treated 
them ahke, would she not show that they both had the same cla ims 
upon her? Oh, she is far too clever for that, so far from treating 
them just alike, she makes a marked diflerence between them, and 
she does it so skilfully that the man she flatters thi nks it is afiection, 
and the man she ill uses think it is spite So that each of them be- 
lieves she IS thinking of him, when she is thinking of no one but herself. 

A general desire to please suggests similar measures, people 
would be disgusted with a woman's whims if they were not sUfully 
managed, and when they are artistically distributed her swante 
are more than ever enslaved. 

"Usa ogu’arte la donna, onde sia colto 
Nella aua rete alcun novcilo amante, 

Ni con tutti, ni sempre un atesso volte 
Serba, xna cangia a tempo atto e aembiante " 

Tasso, Jerus Del , c iv , v 87, 
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What IB the secret of thu art T Ib it not the lesult of e delicate 
and oontinuouB observation which shows her what is taking place 
in a man's heart, so that she is able to encourage or to check every 
hiHiifln impulse? Can this art be acquired? No, it is horn with 
women, it is common to them all, and men never show it to the 
same degree It is one of the distmctive characters of the sex 
Self-possession, penetration, delicate observation, this is a woman’s 
Bcienoe, the skill to moke use of it is her chief accomplishment. 

Thin IS what IS, and we have seen why it is so It is said that 
women are falsa They become false They are really endowed 
with skill not duplicity, in the genuine mclinations of then sex 
they are not false even when they tell a he Why do you consult 
their V ords when it is not their mouths that speak 7 Consult their 
eyes, their colour, their breathing, their timid manner, their slight 
resistance, that is the language nature gave them for your answer 
The bps always say “ No, ’ and rightly so, but the tone is not always 
the same, and that cannot he Has not a woman the same needs 
as a man, but without the same right to make them known? Her 
fate would be too cruel if she had no language in which to express 
her legitimate desires except the words which she dare not utter 
Must her modesty condemn her to misery ? Does she not reqmre a 
means of indicating her inclinations without open expression 7 What 
skill IS needed to hide fiom her lover what she would fam reveal! 
Is il not of vital imporhince that she should learn to touch his heart 
V itliout showing that she cares fur him ? It is a pretty story that tale 
of Galatea with her apple and her clumsy flight What more is 
needed? Will she tell the shepiieid who pursues her among the 
willows that she only flees that he may follow ’ If she did, it would 
be a he, for she would no longei attract him The more modest a 
woman is, the more art she needs, even with her husband Yea, 1 
maintain that coquetry, hept within bounds, becomes modest and 
iruc, nnd out of it springs a law of right conduct 

One ol my opponents nas very truly asserted that virtue is one, 
you cannot disintegrate it and choose this and reject the other 
If you love virtue, you lo . e it in its entirety, and you close your heart 
vlien you can, and you always close your hps to the feelings which 
jua ought not to allow Moral truth is not only what is, but what 
IS good, what is hod ought not to be, and ought not to be confessed, 
especially when that confession jiroduces results which might have 
been avoided If I wore tempted to steal, and in confessing it 1 
leiupted another to become my accomplice, the very confession of 
mv temptation would amount to a yieldmg to that temptation 
IVhy do you say that modesty makes women false ? Are those who 
lose their modesty more sincere than the rfflt ? Not so, they are a 
thousandfold more deoeiLful This degree of depravity is due to 
many vices, none of which is rejected, vices which owe their power 
to intngue and falsehood i 

^ I know that women who have openly decided on a certain course of 
conduct profess that their lack of concealment is a virtue m itself, and 
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Oo the obher hand, those who are not utterly shamelesB, who take 
DO pnde in their faults, who are able to oonoeal their deaires even 
from those who inspire themj those who confess their passion most 
reluctantly, these are the truest and most sincare, these are they 
on whose fidebty you may generally rely 

The only example I know which might be quoted as a recognised 
exception to these remarks is Mile de L'Enclos, and she was con- 
sidered a prodigy la her scorn for the virtues of women, she 
practised, so they say, the virtues of a man She is praised for her 
frankness and uprightness, she was a trustworthy acguamtanoe 
and a faithful fnend To complete the picture of her glory it is 
aaid that she became a man That may be, but in spite of her high 
reputation I should no more desire that man as my fnend than as 
my mistress 

This IS not so irrelevant as it seems I am aware of the tendencies 
of our modern philosophy which moke a jest of female modesty 
and its so-called lasincenty, I also perceive that the most certain 
result of this philosophy will be to depute the women of this century 
of such shreds of honour as they still possess 

On those grounds I think we may decide in genual terms what 
sort of education is amted to the female mind, and the objects to 
which we should turn its attention in early youth 

As I have already said, the duties of their sex aie more easily 
recognised than performed They must learn in the first place to 
love those duties by considering the advantages to be derived from 
them — that is the only way to make duty easy Every age and 
condition has its own duties AVe are quick to see our duty if we 
love it Honour your position as a woman, and in whatever station 
of hfe to which it shall please heaven to call you, you will be well ofi 
The essential thing is to be what nature hiu made you, women 
are only too ready to be what men would have them 

The search for abstract and speculative truths, for principles and 
axioms m science, for all that tends to wide generalisation, is beyond 
a woman’s grasp, their btiuhes should be thoroughly practical 
It IS their business to apply the principles discovered by men, it is 
their place to moke the observations which lead men to discover 
those piiaciples A woman’s thoughts, beyond the range of her 
immediate duties, should be directed to the study of men or the 
acquirement of that agreeable learning whose sole end is the formation 
of taste, for the works of genius are beyond Jier reccJi, and she 
ha-j neither the accuracy nor the attention for success m the exact 
sciences, aa for the physical sciences, to decide the relations between 

swear that, with one exception, they are possessed of all the virtues but 
1 am sure they never persuaded any but fools to believe them When the 
natural curb is removed Irom their sex, what is there left to restrain them ? 
What honour will they prue when they have rejected the honour of their 
sex ^ Havme once given the rejii to passion they have no longer any 
reason for self-control “ Nec lemma ainissa pudicitia, alia abnuent ” 
No author ever understood more thoroughly the heart of both sexes than 
Tacitus when he wrote those words 
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hving oreaturei and the laws of n&ture la the task of that sex which 
u more active and enterprising, which sees more thmgs, that sex 
which IS possessed of greater strength and is more accustomed to 
the exercise of that strengtL Woman, weak as she is and hnuted 
in her range of observation, perceives and judges the forces at her 
disposal to supplement her weakness, and those forces are the 
pasBions of man Her own mechanism is more powerful than ours, 
she has many levers which may set the human heart in motion 
She must End a way to make us desire what she cannot achieve 
unaided and what she considers necessary or pleasing, therefore 
she must have a thorough knowledge of man’s mind, not an abstract 
knowledge of the mind of man in general, but the mind of those men 
who are about her, the mmd of those men who have authority over 
her, either by law or custom She must learn to divine their feehngs 
from speech and action, look aud gesture By her own speech and 
action, look and gesture, she must be able to inspire them with the 
feeUngs she desires, without seeming to have any such purpose 
The men will have a better philosophy of the human heart, but she 
will read more aocurately in the heart of men Woman should 
discover, so to speak, an evpenmental morality, man should reduce 
it to a system Woman has more wit, man more genius, woman 
observes, man reasons , together they provide the clearest light and 
the urofoundost knowledge which is possible to the unaided human 
mind, in a word, the surest knowledge of self and of others of which 
the humau race is capable In this way art may constantly 
tend to the perfection of the uistrument which nature has 
given us 

The woild is woman’s book, if she reads it dl, it is either her own 
fault or she is blinded by passion Yet the genuine mother of a 
family is no \%omau of the world, she is almost as much of a recluse 
as the nun in her convent Those who have marriageable daughters 
sliould do what is or ought to be done for those who are entering the 
cloislorei. they should show them the pleasures they forsake before 
they are allowed to renounce them, lest the deceitful picture of 
unknown pleasures should creep in to disturb the happiness of their 
retreat In Prance it is the girls who live in convent and the wives 
who daunt in society Among the aiicieuts it was quite otherwise, 
enjoyed, as I have said already, many games and public 
festivals, the married women lived in retirement This was a moio 
reasonable custom and more conducive to morahty A girl may 
be allowed a certain amount of coquetry, and she may be mainly 
ooou[)ied at amusement A wife has other responsibihties at home, 
and she is no longer on the look-out for a husband, but women 
would not appreciate the change, and unluckily it is they who set 
the fashion Mothers, let your daughteis be your companions 
Give them good sense aud an honest heart, and then conceal from 
them nothing that a pure eye may beholcL Balls, assembhes, 
Bporta, the theatre itself, everything which viewed amiss delights 
imprudent youth may be safely displayed to a healthy mind The 
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more they know of these noisy pleaenrei, the eoonei they will neeee 
to desire them 

1 can fancy the outcry with which this will be received What 
^1 will resist such an example? Their heads are turned by the 
first glimpse of the world, not one of them is ready to give it up 
That may be, but before you showed them this deceitful prospect, 
did you prepare them to behold it without emotion 7 Did you tell 
them plainly what it was they would see ? Did you show it m its 
true hght 7 Did you arm them against the illusions of vanity 7 
Did you inspire their young hearts with a taste for the true pleasures 
which are not to be met with in this tumult? What precautions, 
what steps, did you take to preserve them from the false taste which 
leads them astray ? Not only have you done nothing to preserve 
their minds from the tyranny of prejudice, you have fostered that 
prejudice, you have taught them to desire every foolish amusement 
they can get Your own example is their teacher Young people 
on their entrance mto society have no gmde but their mother, wbo 
IS often just os silly as they are themselves, and quite unable to 
show them things except as she sees them herself Her example 
IS stronger than reason, it justifies them in their own eyes, and the 
mother’s authority is an unanswerable excuse for the daughter 
If I ask a mother to bring her daughter mto society, I assume that 
she will show it m its true light 

The evd begins still earlier; the convents are regular schools of 
coquetry, not that honest coquetry which I have described, but a 
coquetry the eource of every kind of misconduct, a coquetry which 
turns out girls who are the most ridiculous httle madams When 
they leave the convent to take their place m smart society, young 
women find themselves quite at home They have been educated 
for such a life, is it strange that they like it? 1 am afraid what 
I am going to say may be based on prejudice rather than observation, 
but BO far as I can see, one finds more family afiection, more good 
wives and loving mothers in Protestant than m Cathohe countnes, 
if that IS BO, we cannot fail to suspect that the difference is partly 
due to the convent schools 

The charms of a peaceful famdy life must be known to be enjoyed, 
their delights should be tasted in childhood It is only in our 
father’s home that we learn to love our own, and a woman whose 
mother did not educate her herself will not be willing to educate 
her own children Unfortunately, there is no such thing as home 
education m our large towns Society is so general and so mixed 
there is no place left for retirement, and even m the home we hve 
in public We live m company till we have no family, and we 
scarcely know our own relations, we see them as strangers, and the 
Bimphcity of home hie disappears together with the sweet familiarity 
which was its charm In this wise do we draw with our mother’s 
milk a taste for the pleasures of the age and the maxuns by which 
It is controlled. 

Girls are compelled to assume an air of propriety so that men 
M 
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mfty be deceived into marrying them by thou appearance. Bat 
watch these young people for a moment, nnder a pietenoe of ooy- 
nees they barely conceal the passion which devours them, and 
already yon may read m theu eager eyes theu desire to imitate 
theu mothers It is not a husband they want, but the hcence of 
a married woman What need of a husband when there are so 
many other resonroes, but a husband there must be to act as a 
BcieeiLi There is modesty on the brow, but vice in the heart, this 
Bham moduty IS one of its outward signs, they afiect it that they 
may be nd of it once for aU Women of Pans and London, forgive 
me! There may be miracles everywhere, but 1 am not aware of 
them, and if there is even one among you who is really pure in 
heart, I know nothing of our institutions 

All these different methods of education lead alike to a taste for 
the pleasures of the great world, and to the pasaions which this 
taste BO soon kindles In our great towns depravity begms at 
birth, in the smaller towns it begins with reason Young women 
brought up in the country are soon taught to despise the happy 
simplicity of their lives, and hasten to Fans to share the corruption 
of ours Vices, cloaked under the fair name of accomplishments, 
are the sole object of their journey, ashamed to hnd themselves 
to much behind the noble licence of the Parisian ladies, they hasten 
to become vorthy of the name of Parisian Which is responsible 
for the evil — the place where it begins, or the place where it is 
accomplished 7 

I would not have a seoBible mother bring her giil to Fans to show 
her these sights so harmful to others, but I assert that if she did so, 
either the girl has been badly brought up, or such sights have bttle 
danger for her With good taste, good seuse, and a love of what is 
right, these things ore lees attractive than to those who abandon 
themselves to their charm In Pans you may see giddy young 
things hastemng to adopt the tone and fashions of the town for 
some BIX months, so that they may sjiend the rest of their life m 
tbsgiaoe, but who gives any heed to those who, disgusted with the 
rout, return to their distant homo and are contented with their lot 
when they have compared it with that which others desire How many 
young wives have I seen whose good natured husbands have taken 
them to Pans where they might live if they pleased, but they have 
shrunk from it and returned home more willingly than they went, 
saymg tenderly, ‘ Ah, let us go back to our cottage, life is happier 
there than in these palaces ” We do not know how many there 
are W'ho have not bowed the knee to Baal, who scorn kia senseless 
worship Fools make a stir, good women pass unnoticed 

If BO many women preserve a judgment which is proof agsanst 
temptation, in spite of universal prejudice, in spite of the bad 

1 The way of a man in his youth was one of the four things that the sage 
could not understand, the hfth was the shamelessness of an adulteress 
“ Qua) comedit, et tergens os suum dicit, non sum operate malum " 

ftov XXX 10 
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eduoation of girls, what would their judgment have been, had it been 
■trengthened by emtable instruction, or rather left unaffected by 
evil teaching, for to preserve or restore the natural feehngs is our 
main business T Yon can do this without preaching endless sermons 
to your daughters, without crediting them with your harsh morahty 
The only effect of such teaching is to inspire a dislike for the teacher 
and the lessons In talking to a young girl you need not make her 
afraid of her duties, nor need you increase the burden laid upou 
her by nature When you erplam her duties speak plainly and 
pleasantly, do not let her suppose that the performance of these 
duties IS a dismal thing — away with every affectation of disgust or 
pnde Every thought which we desire to arouse should find its 
expression in our pupils, their catechism of conduct should be as 
brief and plain os their catechism of rehgion, but it need not be so 
senous Show them that these same duties are the souroe of their 
pleasures and the basis of their rights Is it so hard to win love 
by love, happiness by an amiable disposition, obedience by worth, 
and honour by self-respect ! How fair are these woman’s rights, how 
worthy of reverenee, how dear to the heart of man when a woman is 
able to show their worth' These rights are no pnvilegB of years, 
a woman's empire begins with her vutues, her charms are only m 
the bud, yet she reigns already by the gentleness of her character 
and the dignity of her modesty Is there any man so hard hearted 
and uncivilised that he does not abate his pnde and take heed to his 
manners with a sweet and virtuous girl of sixteen, who listens but 
says little, her bearing is modest, her conversation honest, her 
beauty does not lead her to forget her sex and her youth, her very 
timidity arouses mterest, while she wins for herself the respect 
which she shows to others f 

These external signs are not devoid of meaning, they do not rest 
entirely upon the charms of sense, they arise from that conviction 
that we all feel that women are the natural judges of a man's worth 
Who would be scorned by women I not even he who has ceased to 
desue their love And do you suppose that I, who tell them such 
harsh truths, am indifferent to their verdict 7 Reader, I care more 
for then approval than for yours, you are often more elTummate 
than they While I scorn their morals, I will revere their justice, 
I care not though they hate me, if I can compel their esteem 

What great things might be accomplished by their inffuenoe if 
only WB could bnng it to bear' Ales for the age whose women lose 
their ascendancy, and fail to make men respect their judgment! 
This IS the laet stage of degradation Every virtuoue nation has 
shown respect to women Consider Sparta, Germany, and Rome, 
Rome the throne of glory and virtue, if ever they were enthroned 
on earth The Roman women awarded honour to the deeds of great 
generals, they mourned m public for the fathers of the country, 
their awards and their tears were alike held sacred as the most 
solemn utterance of the Republic Every great revolution began 
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irltii the women. ^Hiroagh a woman Rome gamed her bbertj, 
tiirough a woman the plebaiaiu won the oonanlate, through a woman 
the tyranny of the deoemviie waa overthrown, it waa the women 
who aaved Home when besieged by Conolanns What would you 
have said at the eight of this prooesaion, you Frenchmen who pnde 
yoiirselvee on your gallantry, would you not have followed it with 
shouta of laughter ! You and I see tlungs with euoh difierent eyes, 
and perhaps we are both nght Such a procession formed of 
the fairest oeauties of France would be an indecent spectacle; but 
let it consist of Roman ladies, you will all gaze with the eyes of the 
Volscians and feel with the heart of Conolanns 

1 will go further and maintain that virtue is no lees favourahle 
to love than to other nghts of nature, and that it adds as much to 
the power of the beloved as to that of the wife or mother There is 
no real love without enthusiasm, and no enthusiasm without an 
object of perfection real or supposed, but always present m the 
imagination What is there to hindle the hearts of lovers for whom 
this perfection is nothing, for whom the loved one is merely the 
means to sensual pleasure ? Nay, not thus ,s the heart kindled, 
not thus does it abandon itself to those sublime transports which 
form the rapture of lovers and the charm of love Love is an 
illusion, I grant you, but its reality consists in the feelings it awakes, 
m the love of true beauty which it inspires That beauty is not to be 
found in the object of our affections, it is the creation of our illusions 
What matter ' do we not still sacrifice all those baser feehngs to the 
imaginary model? and we still feed our hearts on the vurtues we 
attribute to the beloved, we still withdraw ourselves from the base- 
ness of human nature What lover is there who would not give his 
life for hiB mistress ? What gross and sensual passion is there m a 
man who is wilhng to die'' We scoff at the knights of old, they 
knew the meamng of love, we know nothing bub debauchery 
When the toachiugs of romance began to seem ndiculous, it waa 
not so mucb the work of reason as uf immorality 

Natural relations remain the same throughout the centunes, their 
good or evil eSects are unchanged, jirejudicea, masqueradmg as 
reason, can but change their outward seeming, self-mastery, even 
at the behest of fant^tic opimoDS, will not cease to be great and 
good And the true motives of honour will not fail to appeal to 
the heart of every woman who is able to seek happiness in life m 
her woman's duties To a high souled woman chastity above all 
must be a delightful virtue She sees all the kmgdoina of the world 
before her and she tnumphs over herself and ^em, she sits en- 
throned in her own soul and all men do her homage, a few pasamg 
struggles are crowned with perpetual glory, she secures the afiection, 
or it may be the envy, she secures m any case the esteem of both 
sexes and the umver^ respect of her own The loss is fleeting, the 
gam is permanent What a joy for a noble heart — the pr^e of 
virtue oombmed with beauty Let her be a heroine of romance, she 
wiU taste delights more exquisite than those of Taih and Cleopatra, 
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and xriiea her beauty ie fled, her glory and her joya remain; she 
alone oan enjoy the paaL 

The harder and more important the duties, the stronger and 
clearer must be the leasons on which they are based There is a 
sort of pious talk about the moat serious aubjecte which is dinned 
m vam into the earn of young people This talk, quite unsuited to 
their ideas and the small importance they attach to it in secret, 
inclines them to yield readdy to their inchnationa, for lack of any 
reasons for resistance drawn from the facta themaelvea No doubt 
a girl brought up to goodneaa and piety has atrong weapons against 
temptation, but one whose heart, or rather her ears, are merely 
filled with the jargon of piety, will certainly fall a prey to the first 
skilful seducer who attacks her A young and beautiful girl will 
never despise her body, she will never really deplore sins which her 
beauty leads men to commit, she will never lament earnestly in the 
sight of God that she is an object of desire, she will never be 
convinced that the tenderest feeling is an invention of the Evil One 
Give her other and more pertinent reasons for her own sake, for 
these will have no efieet It will be worse to instd, as is often done, 
ideas which contradict each other, and after having humbled and 
degraded her person and her charms as the stain of sin, to hid her 
reverence that same vile body as the temple of Jesus Chnst Ideas 
too sublime and too humble are equally meffective and they cannot 
both be true A reason adapted to her age and sex is what is neededL 
ConsiderationB of duty are of no effect unless they are combined with 
some motive for the performance of our duty 

“ Qu$ quia non liceat non facit, ilia facit " 

OvTD, Amor I in eleg iv 

One would not suspect Ovid of such a harsh judgment 

If you would inspire young people with a love of good oundnet 
avoid saying, “ Se good, ” make it their mterest to be good, make 
thorn feel the value of goodness and they will love it It is not 
enough to show this effect in the distant future, show it now, in the 
relations of the present, in the character of their lovers Desenbo 
a good man, a man of worth, teach them to recognise him when they 
see him , to love him for their own sake, convmce them that such a 
man alone can make them happy as fnend, wife, or mistress Let 
reason lead the way to virtue, make them feel that the empire of 
their sex and all the advantages derived from it depend not merely 
on the right conduct, the morality, of women, but also on that of 
men, that they have little hold over the vile and base, and that 
the lover is incapable of serving his mistress unless he can do 
homage to virtue You may then be sure that when you describe 
the manners of our age you will inspire them with a genuine disgust , 
when you show them men of fashion they will despise them , you will 
give them a distaste for their maxims, an aversion to their sentimeDts, 
and a scorn for their empty gallantry, you will arouse a nobler 
ambition, to reign over great and strong souls, the ambition of the 
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Spartftn women to rule over men A bold, shameleas, intriguing 
woman, who can only attract her lovers by coquetry and retain 
them by her favours, wins a servile obedience m common thmga, 
in weighty and important matters she has no mfluence over them 
But the woman who u both virtuous, wise, and charming, she who, 
in a word, combines love and esteem, can send them at her bidding 
to the end of the world, to war, to glory, and to death at her beheat 
This IB a fine kingdom and worth the winning 

This u the spint m which Sophy has been educated, she has been 
trained carefully rather than stnctly, and her baste has been followed 
rather than thwarted. Let us say just a word about her person, 
according to the description I have given to £)mile and the picture 
he himself has formed of the wife in whom he hopes to find happiness 
I cannot repeat too often that I am not dealing with prodigies 
Emile la no prodigy, neither is Sophy He is a man and she is a 
woman, this is all they have to boast of In the present confusion 
between the seres it is almost a miracle to belong to one’s own sex 
Sophy la well born and she has a good disposition, she is very 
warm-hearted, and this warmth of heart sometimes makes her 
imagination run away with her Her mind is keen rather than 
accurate, her temper is plesiaant but vanable, her person pleasmg 
though nothing out of the common, her countenance bespeaks a 
soul and it speaks true, you may meet her with mduderence, but 
you will not leave her without emotion Others posseea good 
quahties which she lacks, others possess her good quahties m a 
higher degree, but m no one are those quahties better blended to 
form a happy disposition Shu knows how to make the best of her 
very faults, and if she were more perfect she would be leas pleasing 
^phy u not beautiful, but m her presence men forget the fairer 
women, and the latter are dissatisfied with themselves At first 
Bight she is hardly pretty, but the more we see her the prettier she 
IB, she wins where so many lose, and what she wins she keeps 
Her eyas might be finer, her mouth more beautiful, her stature more 
imposing, but no one could have a more graceful figure, a finer 
complexion, a whiter baud, h daintier foot, a sweeter look, and a more 
expressi\e countenance 8ho does not dazzle, she arouses interest, 
she delights us, we know not w'hy 

Sophy IS fond of dress, and she knows how to dress, her mother 
has no other maid, she has taste enough to dress herself well, but 
she hates nch clothes , her own are always simple but elegant She 
does not like showy but becoming things She does not know what 
colours are fashionable, but she makes no mistake about those that 
suit her No girl seems more simply dressed, but no one could take 
more pains over her toilet, no article is selected at random, and yet 
there is no trace of artificiality Her diess is very modest in appear- 
anoe and very coquettish m reality , she does not display her charms, 
aha conceals them, but in such a way os to enhance them When 
you see her you say, “ That is a good modest girl,” but while you 
are with her, you cannot take your eyee or your thoughts oS ner, 
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and one might say that thja very simple adornment u only put on 
to be removed bit by bit by the imagination 

Sophy has natural gifts , she is aware of them, and they have not 
been neglected, but never having had a chance of much traimng 
she IS content to use her pretty voice to sing tastefully and truly, 
her little feet step hghtly, easily, and gracefully, she can always 
make an easy graceful courtesy She has had no singmg master 
but her father, no dancing ims tress but her mother, aneighbourmg 
organist has given her a few lessons m playing acoompamments 
ou the spmet, and she has improved herself by practice. At first 
she only wished to show oS her hand on the dark keys, then she 
discovered that the thin clear tone of Ihe spinet made her voice 
sound sweeter , little by little she recognised the charms of harmony , 
os she grew older she at last began to enjoy the charms of expression, 
to love music for its own sake But she has taste rather than talent, 
she cannot read a simple air from notes 

Needlework is what Sophy likes best, and the feminine arts have 
been taught her most carefully, even those you would not expect, 
such as cutting out and dressmaking There is nothing she cannot 
do with her needle, and nothing that she does not take a delight in 
doing, but lace-makmg is her favounte occupation, because there 
IS nothing which requires such a pleasing attitude, nothing which 
calls for such grace and dextenty of finger She has also studied 
all the details of housekeeping, she understands cooking and 
cleaning, she knows the prices of food, and also how to choose 
it, she can keep accounts accurately, she is her mother’s house- 
keeper Some day she will be the mother of a family, by managing 
her father’s house she is prepanng to manage her own, ^e can take 
the place of any of the servants and she is always ready to do so 
You cannot give orders unless you can do tho work yourself, that 
IS why her mother seta her to do it Sophy does not th ink of that, 
her first duty is to be a good daughter, and that is all she thinks 
about for the present Her one idea is to help her mother and 
reUeve her of some of her anxieties However, she does not like 
them all equally well For instance, she likes dainty food, but she 
does not like cooking, the details of cookery offend her, and things 
are never clean enough for her She is extremely sensitive m this 
respect and carries her sensitiveness to a fault, she would let the 
whole dinner boil over into the fire rather than soil her cuffs She 
has always disliked mspocting the kitclicn-garden for the same 
reason The soil is dirty, and as soon as she sees the manure heap 
she fancies there is a disagreeable smell 

This defect is the result of her mother’s teaching According 
to her, cleanhness is one of the most necessary of a woman’s duties, 
a special duty, of the highest importance and a duty imposed by 
nature Nothing could be more revolting than a dirty woman, and 
a husband who tires of her is not to blame She insisted so strongly 
on this duty when Sophy was httle, she required such absolute 
oleanhuess in her person, clothing, room, work, and toilet, that 
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oBe tiAB become habit, till it abeorbi one half of her tune and eontrola 
the other , so that she thmks leea of how to do a thing than of how 
to do it without getting dirty 

Yet thin has not degenerated into mere affectation and softness , 
there is none of the over refinement of luxury Nothing but clean 
water enters her room, she knows no perfumes but the scent of 
Qowers, and her husband will nerer find aD3rtlmig sweeter than her 
breath In conclusion, the attention she pays to the outside does 
not blind her to the fact that tune and strength are meant for 
greater ta.sks, either she does not know or she despises that 
exaggerated cleanliness of body whioh degrades the soul Sophy is 
more than clean, she is pure 

I said that Sophy was fond of good things She was so by nature, 
but she became temperate by habit and now she is temperate by 
virtue Little guls are not to be controlled, as little boys are, to 
some extent, through theu greediness This tendency may have 
ill effects on women and it is too dangerous to be left unchecked 
When Sophy was httle, she did not always return empty handed 
if she was sent to her mother's cupboard, and she was not quite to 
be trusted with sweets and sugar almonds Her mother caught 
her, took them from her, punished her, and made her go without 
her dinner At last she managed to persuade her that sweets were 
bad for the teeth, and that over eating spoiled the figure Thus 
Sophy overcame her faults, and when she grew older other tastes 
distracted her from this low kind of self-indulgence With awaken- 
ing feeling greediness ceases to be the ruling passion, both v^ith men 
and women Sophy has preserved her feminine tastes, she likes 
milk and sweets, she likes pastry and made dishes, but not much 
meat She has never tasted wine or spirits, moreover, she eats 
spanngly, women, who do not work so hard as men, have less 
waste to repau In all things she likes what is good, and knows 
how to appreciate it, but she can also put up with what is not so 
good, or can go without it 

Sophy'e mind is pleasing bat not brilliant, and thorough but not 
deep, it IS the sort of minJ which calls for no remaik, as she never 
seems cleverer or stupider than oneself When people talk to her 
they always find what she says attractive, though it may not be 
highly ornamental according to modern ideas of an educated 
woman, her mind has beon formed not only by reading, but by 
conversation with her father and mother, by her own reflections, 
and by her own observations in the httle world m which she has 
lived Sophy is naturally merry, os a child she was even giddy, 
but her mother cured her of bn' silly ways, httle by little, lest 
too sudden a change should make her self-couscious Thus she 
became modest and retiring while still a child, and now that she is 
a child no longer, she finds it easier to oontinue this conduct than it 
would have been to acquire it without knowing why It is amusing 
to see her oocasionally return to her old ways and mdulge m childiab 
mirth and then suddenly oheok herself, with silent lips, downcast 
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eyeB, and rosy blnahea, nather child nor ^roman, she may well 
partake of both 

Sophy IB too genaitiTe to be always good humoured, but too 
rantle to let this be really disagreeable to other people, it la only 
herself who Bufiers. If you Bay an3rthing that hurts her she does not 
Bulk, but her heart awella, she tries to run away and cry In the 
midst of her tears, at a word from her father or mother she 
returns at once laughing and playing, secretly wipmg her eyes and 
trying to stifle her sobs 

Yet she has her whims, if her temper is too much indulged it 
degenerates into rebellion, and then she forgets herself But give 
her time to come round and her way of making you forget her wrong- 
doing IS almost a virtue If you punish her she is gentle and sub- 
misaive, and you see that she is more ashamed of the fault than the 
punishment If you say nothing, she never fails to make amends, 
and she does it so frankly and so readily that you cannot be angry 
with her She would kiss the ground before the lowest servant 
and would make no fuss about it, and as soon as she is forgiven, 
you can see by her delight and her caresses that a load is taken off 
her heart In a word, she endures patiently the wrong-doing of 
others, and she is eager to atone for her own. This amiabihty is 
natural to her sex when unspoiled Woman is made to submit to 
man and to endure even injustice at his hands You will never 
bang younglads to this, their feelings nse in revolt agamstinjustioe, 
nature has not fitted them to put up with it 

■■ Gravem 

Pelida stomach um cedere neseii ” 

Horace, Iib i ode vi 

Sophy's religion is reasonable and simple, with few doctnnos and 
fewer observances, or rather as she knows no course of conduct 
but the right her whole life is devoted to the service of God and to 
domg good In all her parents’ teaching of religion she has been 
framed to a reverent submission, they have often said, " My 
little girl, this IS too hard for you, your husband will teach you 
when you are grown up ” Instead of long sermons about piety, 
they have been content to preach by their example, and this example 
IS engraved on her heart 

Sophy loves virtue, this love has come to be her ruhng passion, 
she loves virtue because there is nothing fairer in itself, she loves 
it because it is a woman's glory and because a virtuous woman is 
httle lower than the angels, she loves virtue as the only road to 
real happmess, because she sees nothing but poverty, neglect, 
unhappmesB, shame, and disgrace in the life of a bad woman, she 
loves virtue because it is dear to her revered father and to her tender 
and worthy mother, they are not content to be happy m their 
own virtue, they desire hers, and she finds her chief happiness m 
the hope of making them happy All these feelings inspire an 
enthuaiasm which stirs her heart and keeps all its budding possioiia 
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m subjootion to thm noble eDthnsiAsm. Sophy will be chaste and 
good till her dying day, she has vowed it in her secret heart, and 
not before she knew how hard it would be to keep her vow, she 
Ynarfft this vow at a tune when she would have revoked it had she 
been the slave of her sonaea 

Sophy IS not so fortunate as to be a charming French woman, 
cold-hearted and vain, who would rather attract attention than give 
pleasure, who seeks amusement rather than delight She suffers 
from a conauming desire fur love, it even diatuxba and troubles her 
heart in the midst of festivities, she has lost her former hvelmess, 
and her taste for merry gamei, far from being afraid of the tedium 
of solitude she desires it Her thoughts go out to him who will 
make sohtude sweet to her She finds strangers tedious, she wants 
a lover, not a circle of admirers She would rather give pleasure to 
one good man than be a general favourite, or win that applause of 
society which lasts but a and to-morrow is turned to scorn 

A woman's judgment develops sooner than a man's, being on the 
defensive from her childhood up, and intrusted with a treasure so 
hard to keep, she is earlier acquainted with good and evil Sophy 
IS preoucious by temperament in everything, and her judgment is 
more formed than that of most ^Is of her age There is nothing 
strange in that, maturity is not always reached at the same age 

Sophy has been taught the duties and rights of her own sex and 
of ours She knows men's faults and women’s vices, she also 
knows their corresponding good qualities and virtues, and has them 
by heart No one can have a higher ideal of a vutuous woman, 
hut she would rather think of a virtuous man, a man of true worth, 
she knows that she is made for such a man, that she is worthy of 
him, that she can make him os happy as he will make her, she is 
sure she will know him when she sees him, the diffi culty ib to 
find him 

Women are by nature judges of a man’s worth, as he is of theirs, 
thifl right IS reciprocal, and li is recognised as such both by men and 
women Sophy recognises this right and exercises it, but with the 
modesty becoming her youth, her inexperience, and her position, 
she confines her judgment to what she knows, and she only forms an 
opimon when it may help to illubtrate some useful preuept She 
IS extremely careful what she says about those who are absent, 
particularly if they are women She t hinks that talking about each 
other makes women spiteful and fiatirical , so long as they only talk 
about men they are merely just So Sophy stops there As to 
women she never says anything at all about them, except to tell 
the good she knows, she thinks this is only fair to her sex, and if 
she knows no good of any w^oman, she says nothing, and that is 
enough 

Sophy has httle knowledge of society, but she is observant and 
obhging, and all that she does is full of grace. A happy disposition 
does more for her than much art. She has a oertam courtesy of 
her own* which is not dependent on fashion, and does not oh^ge 
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wil^ its changes; it is not a matter of custom, but it arises from a 
femmme desire to please She is unacquainted with the language 
of empty compliment, nor does she invent more elaborate com- 
pliments of her own, she does not say that she is greatly obhged, 
that you do her too much honour, that you should not take so much 
trouble, etc Still less does she try to make phrases of her own. 
She responds to an attention or a customary piece of pohteness by a 
courtesy or a mere “ Thank you, ” but this phrase in her mouth is 
quite enough If you do her a real service, she lets her heart speak, 
and its words are no empty compliment She has never allowed 
French manners to make her a slave to appearances , when she goes 
from one room to another she does not take the arm of an old 
gentleman, whom she would much rather help When a scented 
fop offers her this empty attention, she leaves him on the staircase 
and rushes into the room saying that she is not lame Indeed, she 
will never wear high heels though she is not tall, her feet are small 
enough to dispense with them 

Not only does she adopt a silent and respectful attitude towards 
women, but also towards married men, or those who are much older 
than herself, she will never take her place above them, unless 
compelled to do so, and she will return to her own lower place as 
soon as she can, for she knows that the nghts of age take pre- 
cedenoe of those of sex, as age is presumably wiser than youth, and 
wisdom should be held m the greatest honour 

With young folks of her own age it is another matter, she requires 
a difierent manner to gain their respect, and she knows how to 
adopt it without dropping the modest ways which become her 
If they themselves are shy and modest, she will gladly preserve the 
fnendly familiarity of youth, their innocent oonvoraation will be 
merry but smtable, if they become serious they must say something 
useful, if they become silly, she soon puts a stop to it, for she has 
an utter contempt for the jargon of gallantry, which she considers 
an insult to her sex She feels sure that the man she seeks does 
not speak that jargon, and she will never permit m another what 
would be displeasing to her in him whose character is engraved 
on her heart Her high opimon of the nghts of women, her pride 
in the punty of her feelings, that active virtue which is the basis of 
her self-respect, make her indignant at the sentunental speeches 
intended for her amusement She does not receive them with 
open anger, but with a discoucerting irony or an unexpected 
iciness If a fair Apollo displays his charms, and makes use of his 
wit in the praise of her wit, her beauty, and her grace, at the nsk of 
offending him she is quite capable of saying pohtely, “ Sir, I am 
afraid 1 know that better than you, if we have nothmg more 
mtereatmg to talk about, I think we may put an end to tl^ con- 
versation.” To say this mth a deep courtesy, and then to with- 
draw to a considerable distance, is the work of a moment AhIt 
your Isdy-killers if it is easy to contmue to babble to such an 
unsympathetio ear 
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It n not that she la not fond of praiaa if it is raally siiiooiiB, and 
if abe thinka you behove what you aay You must ahow Uiat yon 
appreciate her merit if you would have her believe you Her proud 
apint may take pleaaure in homage whioh la bas^ upon eateem, 
but empty oomplimenta are alwa3r8 rejected, Sophy was not meant 
to practiM the amall arts of the dancmg-girl 

With a judgment so mature, and a min d like that of a woman of 
twenty, Sophy, at dftoen, la no longer treated as a child by her 
jiarenta No sooner do they perceive the hist aigna of youthful 
disquiet than they hasten to anticipate its development, then 
oonveraatioiis with her are wiae and tender These wise and tender 
conversations are in keeping with her age and disposition If her 
disposition IS what I faucy why should not her father speak to her 
somouhat after this fashion'' 

'* You are a big girl now, Sophy, you will soon be a woman We 
want you bo be happy, far our own sakes as well as yours, for oui 
happinoBs depends on yours A good girl finds her own happiness 
m the happiness of a good man, so we must consider your marriage, 
ii’B mint think of it m good time, for marriage makes or mars our 
whole life, and we cannot have too much time to consider it 

“ There is nothing so hard to choose as a good husband, unless 
it IS a good wife You will be that rare creature, Sophy, you will 
be the crown of our life and the blossmg of our declining years, 
hub however worthy you oie, there are worthier people upon earth 
There is no one who would not do himself honour by marnage with 
\ciu, theie are many who would do you even greater honour than 
themselves Among these we must try to find one who suite you, 
we must get to know him and introduce you to him 

“ The greatest possible happin^s m mamage depends on so 
many points of agreement that it u folly to expect to secure them all 
We must first consider the more important matters, if others are 
to be found along with them, so much the better, if not we must 
do without them Perfect happiness is not to be found in this 
world, but we can, at least, avoid the worst form of unhappmeas, 
that for which ourselves are to blame 

" Theie is a natural suitability, there is n suitabihby of established 
usage, and a suitabdity which is merely conventional Parents 
should decide os to the two latters, and the children themselves 
should decide ae to the former Marriages arranged by parents 
only depend on a suitabihty of custom and convention, it is not 
two people who are united, but two positions and two properties, 
bub these thmgs may change, the people remain, they are always 
theie, and m spite of fortune it is the personal relation that makes 
a happy or an unhappy mamage 

"Your mother had rank, I hod wealth, this was all that our 
parautB considered in arrangmg our mamage I lost my money, she 
lost her position, forgotten by her family, what good did it do her to 
be a lady bom T In the midst of our misfortunes, the umon of oui 
hearts bu outweighed them all, the similantj of our tastes led us to 
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choow this re(z«at, m Uve happily in onr poverty, vre are all in 
bU to each othai Sophy ie a treaenre we hold in oommon, and we 
thank Heaven '^tioh hu beetowad thla treasure and depnved us 
of all otheiB You see, my ohild, whither we have been led by 
Piovidenoe, the conventional motives which brought about our 
mamage no longer exist, our happiness oonsiats m that natural 
Buitabmty whioh was held of no account 

“ Husband and wife should choose each other A mutual liking 
should be the first bond between them They should follow the 
guidance of their own eyes and hearts, when they are mamed 
their first duty will be to love one another, and as love and hatred 
do not depend on ourselves, this duty brings another with it, and 
they must begin to love each other before mamage That is the law 
of nature, and no power can abrogate it, those who have fettered 
it by so many legal restnotions have given heed rather to the oat- 
ward show of order than to the happiness of mamage or the morals 
of the citizen You see, my dear Sophy, we do not preach a harsh 
morality It tends to make you your own mistress and to make 
us leave the choice of your husband to yourself 

“ When we have told you our reasons for giving you full liberty, 
it IS only fair to apeak of your reasons for making a wise use of that 
hberty My child, you are good and sensible, upnght and pious, 
you have the acoomphshmenta of a good woman and you are not 
altogether without charms, but you are poor, you have the gifts 
most worthy of esteem, but not those which are most estoemecL 
Do not seek what is beyond your reach, and let your ambition be 
controlled, not by your ideas or ours, but by the opimon of others 
If it were merely a question of equal merits, I know not what limits 
to impose on your hopes, but do not let your ambitions outrun 
your fortune, and remember it is very small Although a man 
worthy of you would not consider this mequality an obstacle, you 
must do what he would not do, Sophy must follow her mother’s 
example and only enter a family which counts it an honour to receive 
her You never saw our wealth, you were born m our poverty, you 
mak e it sweet for us, and you share it without hardship mlieve 
me, Sophy, do not seek those good things we mdeed thank heaven 
for having token from us, we did not know what happmess was 
tdl we lost our money 

“ You are so amiable that you will win afiection, and you are 
not so poor as to be a burden You will be sought in mamage, it 
may be by those who are unworthy of you If they showed them- 
selves m their true colours, you would rate them at their real value , 
all their outward show would not long deceive you, but though 
your judgment is good and you know what merit is when you see 
it, you are inexperienced and you do not know bow people can 
conceal their real selvee A skilful knave might study your lastea 
m order to seduce you, and make a pretence of those virtues wluah 
he does not possess. You would be ruined, Sophy, before you 
knew what you were domg, and you would only perceive your error 
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irheo you had eanss to Lunant it The most dangarons snare, the 
onjy fliiAre which reason cannot avoid, is that of the sensee , if -aver 
^ou have the misfortune to fall into its toils, you will perceive 
nothing hut fancies and illusions, your eyes will be fascinated, your 
judgment troubled, your will corrupted, your very error will be dear 
to you, and even if you were able to perceive it you would not be 
willing to escape from it My chJd, I trust you to Sophy's own 
reason, I do not trust you to the fancies of your own heart. Judge 
for yourself so long as your heart is untouched, but when you love 
hetaWa yourself to youT mother's care 

I propose a treaty between us which shows our esteem for you, 
and restores the order of nature between us Parents choose a 
husband for their daughter and she is only consulted as a matter of 
form, that is the custom We shall do just the opposite, you will 
choose, and we shall be consulted Use your nght, Sophy, use it 
freely and wisely The husband smtable for you should be chosen 
by you not us But it is for us to judge whether he is really smtable, 
or whether, without knowing it, you are only following your own 
wishes Birth, wealth, position, conventional opmions will count 
for nothing with us Choose a good man whose person and character 
smt you, whatever he may be in other respects, we will accept him 
as our Bon-in-law He will be nch enough if he has bodily strength, 
a good character, and family nlTection His position will be good 
enough if it is ennobled by virtue If everybody blames us, we 
do not core We do not seek the approbation of men, but your 


i cannot tell my readers what efiect such words would have upon 
girls brought up in their fashion As for Sophy, she will have no 
words to reply , shame and emotion will not permit her to express 
herself easily , but I am sure that what was said will remain engraved 
upon her heart as long os she lives, and that if any human resolution 
may be trusted, we may rely on her determination to deserve her 
parent's esteem 

At worst let us suppose her endowed with an ardent disposition 
which will make her impatient of long delays, 1 maintain that her 
judgment, her knowledge, her tosto, her rehnement, and, above all, 
the sentimente in which she has been brought up from childhood, 
will outweigh the impetuosity of the sensos, and enable her to offer 
a prolonged resistance, if not to overcome them altogether She 
would rather die a virgin martyr than distress her parents by 
marrying a worthless man and exposing herself to the unhappmesa 
of an ill assorted marriage Ardent as an Italian and sentimental 
as an Englishwoman, she has a curb upon heart and sense m the 
jinde of a Spaniard, who even when she seeks a lover does not easily 
discover one worthy of her 

Not every one can reahse the motive power to be found m a love 
of what is nght, nor the inn er stzength which resulte from a genome 
leva of virtue There ore men who t hink that all greatness is a 
figment of the brain, men who with their vile and degraded reason 
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will never lecogiuse the poirer over hmn&n paasioiiB which U wielded 
by l^e very madness of virtue You can only teach such men by 
examples, if they persist m denying their existence, so much the 
worse for them ' If I told them that Sophy is no imaginary person, 
that her name alone is my mvention, that her education, her 
conduct, her character, her very features, really existed, and that her 
loss IB still mourned by a very worthy family, they would, no doubt, 
refuse to believe me , but indeed why should I not venture to relate 
word for word the story of a girl so like Sophy that this story might 
be hers without surprising any one Believe it or no, it is all the 
same to me, call my history fiction if you will, m any case I have 
explained my method and furthered my purpose 
This young girl with the temperament which I have attributed 
to Sophy was so like her in other respects that she was worthy of 
the name, and so we will continue to use it After the couversation 
related above, her father and mother thought that suitable husbauds 
would not be likely to offer themselves in the hamlet where they 
lived, so they decided to send her to spend the winter in town, 
under the care of an aunt who was privately acquainted with the 
object of the journey, for Sophy’s heart throbbed with noble pnde 
at the thought of her self-control, and however much she might 
want to marry, she would rather have died a maid than have brought 
herself to go in search of a husband 

In response to her parents’ wishes her aunt introduced her to her 
friends, took her into company, both private and public, showed 
her society, or rather showed her in society, for Sophy paid httle 
heed to its bustle Yet it was plain that she did not shrink from 
young men of pleasing appearance and modest seemly behaviour 
Her very shyness hod a charm of its own, which was very much like 
coquetry, but after talking to them once or twice she repulsed them 
She soon exchanged that air of authority which seeins to accept 
men's homage for a humbler bearing and a still more chilling 
pohteness Always watchful over her conduct, she gave them 
no chance of doing her the least service, it was perfectly plain that 
she was determined not to accept any one of them 

Never did sensitive heart take pleasure m noisy amusements, 
the empty and barren delights of those who have no feelings, those 
who think that a merry life is a happy life Sophy did not find 
what she sought, and she felt sure she never would, so she got tired 
of the town She loved her parents dearly and nothing made up for 
their absence, nothing could make her forget them, she went home 
long before the tune fixed for the end of her visit 

Scarcely had she resumed her home dubiee when they perceived 
that her temper had changed though her conduct was unaltered, 
she was forgetful, impatient, sad, and dreamy, she wept m secret 
At first they thought she was m love and was ashamed to own it, 
they spoke to her, but she repudiated the idea She protested she 
had seen no one who could touch her heart, and ^phy always 
spoke the truth 
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Yet her languor steadily moraased, and her health began to giye 
yny. Her mother was anxious about her, and determined to knour 
the reason for this change She took her aside, and with the 
winning speech and the irresistible caresses which only a mother 
cun employ, she said, “ My child, whom I hare borne beneath 
my heart, whom 1 bear ever m my affection, confide your secret to 
your mother’s bosom What secrets are these which a mother 
may not know^ Who pities your sufferings, who shares them, 
who would gladly relieve them, if not your father and myself? 
Ah, my child' would you have me die of grief for your sorrow 
without letting mo share it ’ ” 

Far from hiding her gnefs from her mother, the young girl asked 
nothing better than to have her as fnend and comforter, bnt ehe 
could not speak for shame, her modesty could find no words to 
describe a condition so unworthy of her, as the emotion which 
disturbed her senses in spite of all her efiorts At length her very 
shame gave her mother a elue to her difficulty, and she drew from 
her the humdiating confession Far from distressing her with 
reproaches or unjust blame, ehe consoled her, pitied her, wept over 
her, she was too wise to make a crime of an evil which virtue alone 
miule so cruel But why put up with such an evil when there was 
no necessity to do so, when the remedy was so easy and so legitimate T 
Why did she not use the freedom they had granted her ? Why did 
she not take a husband 7 Why did she not make her choice I Did 
she not know that she was perfectly independent in this matter, 
that whatever her choice, it would be approved, for it was sure to 
be good ’ They had sent her to town, but she would not stay, 
many suitors had offered themselves, but she would have none ot 
them What did she expect? What did she want? What au 
mexphcable contradiction t 

The reply was simple If it were only a question of the partner 
of her youth, her rhoice would soon be made, but a master for life 
is not so easily chusen, and since the two cannot be separated, 
people must often wait and socnfice their youth before they find 
the man with whom they could spend their life Such was Sophy’s 
case, she wanted a lover, but this lover must be her husband, 
and to discover a heart such as sne required, a lover and husband 
were equally difficult to find All these dashing young men were 
only her equals m age, m everything else they wore found lacking, 
their empty wit, their vanity, their afl'ectations of speech, theil lU- 
regulated conduct, their frivolous imitations alike disgusted her 
She sought a man and she found monkeys, she sought e soul and 
there was none to be found 

“ How unhappy I am ' " said she to her mother, " I am compelled 
to love and yet I am dissatisfied with every one My heart rejects 
every one who appeals to my senses Every one of them stirs my 
pasmona and all alike revolt them; a hking nnacoompamed by 
Tsepect cannot last That is not the sort of man for your Sophy; 
the dehghtfuJ image of her ideal is too deeply graven in her heart. 
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She OKD love no other, she oan make no one happy but him, and 
aha oannot be happy inthont him She would rather consume 
herself m oeaaelesa conflicts, she would rather die free and wretched, 
than driven desperate by the eompany of a man she did not love, 
a man she would make as unhappy as herself, she would rather die 
than hve to suffer ” 

Amazed at these strange ideas, her mother found them so peouhar 
that she oould not fad to suspect some mystery Sophy was neither 
afiected nor absurd How could suoh exaggerated delicacy exist 
m one who had been so carefully taught from her childhood to 
adapt herself to those with whom she must live, and to make a 
virtue of necessity? This ideal of the delightful man with which 
she was so enchanted, who appeared so often in her conversation, 
made her mother suspect that there was some foundation for her 
caprices which was stUl unknown to her, and that Sophy had not 
told her all The unhappy girl, overwhelmed with her secret gnef, 
was only too eager to co^de it to another Her mother urged her 
to speak, she hesitated, she yielded, and leaving the room without 
a word, she presently returned with a book m her hand “ Have 
pity on your unhappy daughter, there is no remedy for her gnef, 
her tears cannot be dried You would know the cause well, here 
it IS," said she, flinging the book on the table Her mother took the 
book and opened it, it was The Adventures of Telemachus At first 
sbe could make nothing of this nddle, by dint of questions and 
vague replies, she discovered to her great surprise that her daughter 
was the rival of Euchans 

Sophy was in love uith Telemachus, and loved him with a passion 
which nothing could cure When her father and mother became 
aware of her infatuation, they laughed at it and tned to cure her 
by reasonmg with her They were mistaken, reason was bot 
altogether on their side, Sophy had her own reason and knew how 
to use it Many a time did she reduce them to silence by turning 
then own arguments against them, by showing them that it was all 
their own fault for not having trained her to suit the men of that 
century, that she would be compelled to adopt her husband’s 
way of thinking or he must adopt hers, that they had made the 
former course impossible by the way she hod been brought up, and 
that the latter was just what she wanted “ Give me," said she, 
“ a man who holds the same opimons as I do, or one who will be 
wiUmg to learn them from me, and 1 will marry him, but until 
then, why do you scold me? Pity me, 1 am miserable, but not 
mad. Is the heart controlled by the will ? Did my father not adr 
that very question ? Is it my fault if I love what has no existence T 
I am no visionary, I desire no pnnce, I seek no Telemachus, I 
know he is only an imaginary person, I seek some one like him 
And why should there be no such person, since there u such a person 
as I, 1 who feel that my heart is like his 7 No, let us not wrong 
hnmamly so greatly, let us not think that an amiable and virtuous 
man is a figment of the imagination He exists, he lives, perhaps be 
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u aeddog me, he is eeeking a soul which is capable of loye for him. 
But who ifl he, where la he f I know not, he u not among thoae 
I have Been; and no doubt I shall never Bee bim Oh I mother, 
why did you moke virtue too attractive? If I can love nothing 
less, you are more to blame than I ” 

Must 1 contmue this sad story to its close T Must I describe the 
long atruggles which preceded it? Must I show an impatient 
mother eiohanging her former caresses for seventy 1 Must I pamt 
an angry father forgetting his former promises, and treating the 
moat virtuouB of daughters as a mad woman ? Must I portray the 
unhappy girl, more than ever devoted to her imaginary hero, because 
of the persecution brought upon her by that devotion, drawmg 
nearer step by step to her death, and descending into the grave 
when they were about to force her to the altar? No, I will not 
dwell upon these gloomy scenes, I have no need to go so far to show, 
by what I consider a sufiBciently striking example, that in spite 
of the prejudices arising from the manners of our age, the 
enthusiasm for the good and the beautiful is no more foreign to 
women than to men, and that there is nothing which, under nature’s 
guidance, cannot be obtained from them as well as from us 

You stop me here to inquire whether it is nature which teaches 
us to take such pains to repress our immoderate desires No, I 
reply, but neither is it nature who gives us these immoderate desires 
Now, all that is not from nature is contrary to nature, as I have 
proved agam and agam 

Let us give Emile his Sophy, let us restore this sweet girl to life 
and provide her with a less vivid imagination and a happier fate 
I desired to paint an ordmary woman, but by endowing her with a 
great soul, I have disturbed her reason I have gone astray Let 
us retrace our steps Sophy has only a good disposition and an 
ordinary heart, her education is responsible for every thmg m which 
she excels other women 

In this book I mtended to describe all that might be done and to 
leave every one free to choose what he could out of all the good 
things 1 descnbed I meant to tram a helpmeet for Emile, from 
the very first, and to educate them for each other and with each 
other But on consideration 1 thought all these premature arrange- 
ments undesirable, for it was absurd to plan the marriage of two 
children before I could tell whether this umon was in accordance 
with nature and whether they were really suited to each other. 
We must not confuse what is suitable m a state of savagery with 
what IB suitable in civilised life In the former, any woman will suit 
any man, for both are still in their primitive and undifierentiated 
condition , in the latter, all their charactenstics have been developed 
by social institutions, and each mind, havmg taken its own settled 
form, not from education alone, but by the oo-operation, more or 
less well-regulated, of natural disposition and education, we can 
only make a match by mtroducing them to each other to see if they 
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Rait eaoh other m every respect, or at least we can let them make 
that choice which gives the most promise of mutual smtabihty 

The difficulty is this while social life develops character it 
diSerentiates classes, and these two claasrScations do not corre- 
spond, so that the greater the social distinctions, the greater the 
difficulty of finding the corresponding character Hence we have 
ill-assorted mamages and all their accompanying evils, and we 
find that ib follows logically that the further we get from equality, 
the greater the change in our natural feelings, the wider the 
distance between great and small, the looser the marriage tie, the 
deeper the gulf between rich and poor the fewer husbands and 
fathers Neither master nor slave belongs to a family, but only to 
a class 

If you would guard against these abuses, and secure happy 
marriages, you must stifle your prejudices, forget human institutions, 
and consult nature Do not join together those who are only alike 
m one given condition, those who will not smt one another if that 
condition is changed, but those who are adapted to one another 
m every situation, in every country, and in every rank m which they 
may be placed I do not say that conventional considerations are 
of no importance in mamage, but I do say that the mfiuence of 
natural relations is so much more important, that our fate in life 
IS decided by them alone, and that there is such an agreement of 
taste, temper, feeling, and disposition as should induce a wise father, 
though he were a pnnce, to marry his son, without a moment’s 
hesitation, to the woman so adapted to him, were she born m a 
bad home, were she even the hangman’s daughter I maintam 
indeed that every possible misfortune may overtake husband and 
wife if they are thus united, yet they will enjoy more real happiness 
while they mingle their tears, than if they possessed all the riches 
of the world, poisoned by divided hearts 

Instead of providing a wife for Emile in childhood, I have waited 
tdl I knew what would suit him It is not for me to decide, but 
for nature, my task is to discover the choice she has made My 
busmess, mine I repeat, not his father’s, for when he entrusted his 
son to my care, he gave up his place to me He gave me his rights , 
it IS I who am really Emile’s father, it is I who have mode a man of 
him I would have refused to educate him if I were not free to 
marry him according to his own choice, which is mine Nothing 
but the pleasure of bestowmg happiness on a man can repay mo 
for the cost of making him capable of happmess 

Do not suppose, however, that I have delayed to find a wife for 
Emile till I sent him m search of her This search is only a pretext 
for aoquamtmg him with women, so that he may perceive the value 
of a suitable wife Sophy was discovered long since, Emile may 
even have seen her already, but he will not recognise her till the time 
IS come 

Although equably of rank is not essential m marriage, yet thw 
equahty along with other kmds of snitabihty moreeees then value. 
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St !■ not to be weighed against any one of them, but, other things 
being equal, it turns the s^e 

A man, unless he is a king, cannot seek a wife m a^ and eveiy 
class; if he himself is free from prejudices, he will find them m 
others, and this girl or that might perhaps smt him and yet she 
would be beyond his reach. A wise father will therefore reetnot 
his mfjuinea within the bounds of prudence. He should not wish 
to many his pupil into a family above his own, for that is not withm 
his power If he could do so he ought not desire it, for what 
diSerenoe does rank make to a young man, at least to my pupil? 
Yet, if he nees he is exposed to all sorts of real evils which he will 
feel all his hfe long 1 even say that he should nob try to adjust the 
balance between difierent gifts, such as rank and money; for each 
of these adds less to the value of the other than the amount deducted 
from its own value in the process of adjustment; moreover, we can 
never agree as to a common denominator, and finally the pre- 
ference, which each feels for his own surroundings, paves the way 
for discord between the two famihes and often to difficultiea between 
husband and wife 

It makes a considerable difference as to the suitability of a 
marriage whether a man marries above or beneath him The 
former case is quite contrary to reason, the latter is more in con- 
formity with reason. As the family is only connected with society 
through its head, it is the rank of that head which decides that of the 
family as a whole When he marries into a lower rank, a man does 
not lower himself, he raises his wife, if, on the other hand, he marries 
above his position, he lowers his wife and does not raise himself. 
Thus there is m the first case good umnixed with evil, in the other 
evil uimiixed with good Moreover, the law of nature bids the 
woman obey the man If he takes a wife from a lower class, natural 
and civil law are in aocordance and all goes well Wlien he marries a 
woman of higher rank it is just the opposite case, the man must 
choose between diminished rights or imperfect gratitude, he must 
be ungrateful or despised Then the wife, layiug claim to authority, 
mokes herself a tyrant over her lawful head, and the master, who 
has become a slave, is the most ridiculous and miserable of creatures 
Such ore the unhappy favourites whom the sovereigns of Asia 
honour and torment with their alliance, people tell us that if 
they desire to sleep with their wife they must enter by the foot of 
the bed. 

I expect that many of my readers will remember that I think 
women have a natural gift for managing men, and will accuse me of 
contradicting myself, yet they are mistaken There is a vast 
difference between claiming the right to command, and managing 
him who commands Woman’s reign is a reign of gentleness, ^t, 
and kmdness, her commands ore caresses, her threats are tears 
She should reign in the home as a numster reigns m the slate, by 
contriving to be ordered to do what she wante In this sense, 
I grant you, that the beet managed homes are those where the wife 
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haa moat mww. Bat wfaea ahe daapiaea the voice of her head, 
when ahe deauea to oaurp hia nghta and taJre the aommaiLd upon 
heiBelf, thia inversion of the proper order of things leada only to 
misery, aoandal, and dishonour 

Thw remains the choiae between our equals and our infenora, 
and I tbinlr we ought also to make oertam reatnctiona with regard 
to the latter, for it is hard to find m the lowest slxatum of society 
a woman who is able to make a good man happy , not that the lower 
classee are more vicious than the higher, but because they have 
so httle idea of what is good and beautiful, and because the Injustice 
of other classes makes its very vices seem right m the eyes of this 
class 

By nature man thinks but seldom He learns to think as he 
acquires the other arts, but with even greater difficulty In both 
sexes alike I am only aware of two really distinct classes, those who 
think and those who do not, and this difference is almost entirely 
one of education A man who thinks should not ally himself with 
a woman who does not think, for he loses the chief dehght of social 
life if he has a wife who cannot share his thoughts People who 
spend their whole hie m workmg for a hvmg have no ideas beyond 
their work and their own mteresta, and their mmd seems to reside 
m their arms This ignorance is not necessarily unfavourable 
either to their honesty or their morals, it is often favourable, 
we often content ourselves with thinking about our duties, and m 
the end we substitute words for things Conscience is the most 
enhghtened philosopher, to be an honest man we need not read 
Cicero’s De Offidia, and the most virtuous woman m the world is 
probably she who knows least about virtue But it is none the lees 
true that a cultivated mmd alone makes mteroourse pleasant, and it 
IS a sad thing for a father of a family, who delights m his home, to 
be forced to shut himself up m himself and to be unable to make 
himself understood 

Moreover, if a woman is quite unaccustomed to think, how can 
she bring up her children! How will she know what is good for 
them 7 How can she mchne them to virtues of which she is ignorant, 
to merit of which she has no conception T She can only flatter or 
threaten, she can only make them insolent or timid, she will make 
them performing monkeys or noisy httle rascals, she will never 
make them intelligent or pleasmg children 

Therefore it is not fitting that a man of education should choose 
a wife who haa none, or take her from a class where she cannot be 
expected to have any education But I would a thousand tunes 
rather have a homely gul, simply brought up, than a learned lady 
and a wit who would make a literary cucle of my house and matal 
herself as its president A female wit is a scourge to her husband, 
her children, her fnends, her servants, to everybody From the 
lofty height of her gemus she scorns every womanly duty, and she 
IS always trying to make a man of herself after the fashion of 
Mile, de L’Enolos. Outside her home she always makes herself 
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ndionloua and she ia very rightly a bntt for cntioum, ea we alwaye 
are when we try to eacape from our own position mto one for 
which we are unfitted. Ijicse highly talent^ women only get a 
hold over fools We can always tell what artist or fnend holds the 
pen or pencil when they are at work, we know what discreet man 
of letters diotatee their oracles m private This trickery is unworthy 
of a decent woman If she really had talents, her pretentiousness 
would degrade them Her honour is to be unknown, her glory is 
the respect of her husband, her joys the happmess of her family 
1 appe^ to my readers to give me an honest answer, when you 
enter a woman’s room what makes you think more highly of her, 
what makes you address her with more respect — to see her busy with 
feminine ooupations, with her household duties, with her children’s 
clothes about her, or to find her writing verses at her todet table 
surrounded with pamphlets of every kind and with notes on tinted 
paper i If there were none but wise men upon earth such a woman 
would die an old maid 

" Quietis cur nolun te ducere, galls? diserta es ” 

Martial ii 20 

Looks must next be considered, they are the first thing that 
strikes us and they ought to be the last, still they should not count 
for nothing I think that great beauty is rather to be shunned than 
sought after in marriage Possession soon exhausts our apprecia- 
tion of beauty, in six weeks’ time we t hink no more about it, but 
its dangers endure as long as life itself Dnless a beautiful woman 
IS an angel, her husband is the most miserable of men, and even if 
she were an angel he would still be the centre of a hostile crowd 
and she could not prevent it If extreme ughness were not repulsive 
I should prefer it to extreme beauty, for before very long the 
husband would cease to notice either, but beauty would still have 
its disadvautages and uglmess its advantages But ughness which 
IB actually repulsive is the worst misfortune, repulsion morsases 
rather than diminishes, and it turns to hatred Such a union is 
a hell upon earth, better death than such a marriage 

Desire mediocrity in all thmgs, even m beauty A pleasant 
attractive countenance, which inspires kmdly feelings rather than 
love, IS what we should prefer; the husband runs no nak, and the 
advantages are common to husband and wife, charm is less 
penshabTe than beauty, it is a hving thing, which constantly 
renews itself, and after thirty years of married life, the oharms of a 
good woman delight her husband even as they did on the wedding- 
day 

Such are the oonsiderations which decided my choioe of Sophy 
Brought up, like Emile, by Nature, she is better suited to bun than 
any other , she will be his true mate She is his equal m birth and 
oharaoter, his infenor m fortune She makes no great impression 
at first Bight, but day by day reveab fresh oharms Her ohief 
influence only takes efieot gradually, it is only discovered m fnendly 
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InteroouiBe, and her hiuband will feel it more than any one. Her 
ednoation is neither showy nor neglected, she has taste without 
deep study, talent without art, judgment without learning Her 
mind knows httle, but it is trained to learn, it is well-tilled soil 
ready for the sower. She has read no book but Barime , and 
Tdanachus which happened to fall into her hands; but no girl 
iriio can feel so passionately towards Telemaohus can have a heart 
without feehng or a mind without discernment What chaimin; 
Ignorance ! Happy is he who is destined to be her tutor She will 
not be her husband's teacher but his scholar, far from seeking to 
control his tastes, she will share them She will suit him far better 
than a blue-stocking and he will have the pleasure of teaching her 
everything It is tune they made acquaintance, let us try to plan 
a meetmg 

When we left Paris we wore sorrowful and wrapped in thought 
This Babel is not our home Emile casta a scornful glance towards 
the great city, saying angnly, " What a time we have wasted, the 
bnde of my heart is not there My friend, you knew it, but you 
thmk nothing of my tune, and you pay no heed to my suffenngs ” 
With steady look and firm voice I reply, “ Emile, do you mean what 
you say? " At once he flings his arms round my neck and clasps 
me to his breast without speaking That is his answer when he 
knows he is in the wrong 

And now we are wsndenng through the country like true kmghts- 
errant, yet we are not seeking adventures when we leave Paris, 
we are escapmg from them, now fast now slow, we wander 
through the country like kmghts errants By following my usual 
practice the taste for it has become established, and I do not 
suppose any of my readers are such slaves of custom as to picture us 
dozmg m a post-chaise with closed windows, travellmg, yet seeing 
nothing, observing nothing, making the time between our start and 
our arrival a mere blank, and losing m the speed of our journey, 
the tame we meant to save 

Men say hfeis short, and I see them doing theu best to shorten it 
As they do not know how to spend their tune they lament the swift- 
ness of its flight, and I perceive that for them it goes only too slowly 
Intent merely on the object of their pursuit, they behold unwillingly 
the space between them and it, one desues to-morrow, another 
looks a month ahead, another ten years beyond that No one wants 
to hve to-day, no one contents himself with the present hour, all 
complain that it passes slowly When they complain that time 
flies, they he, they would gladly purchase the power to hasten it, 
they would gladly spend their fortune to get nd of their whole hfe, 
and there is probably not a single one who would not have reduced 
hiB hfe to a few hours if he had been free to get nd of those hours 
he found tedious, and those which separated turn from the desired 
moment A man spends his whole life rustung from Pans to 
VerBaiUes, from YerHaiiles to Pans, from town to country, from 
country to town, from one distnot of the town to anotiier, but he 
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-woold not know what to do with hu timo if he had not diBooveied 
this way of waating it, by leaTui^ ius boainesa on pnrpoae to find 
■oinatlung to do m Doming back to it; he thinks he is saving the 
tuns he spends, which would otherwise be unoccupied, or maybe 
he rushes for the sake of rushing, and travels post m order to return 
in the same fashion When wul mankmd cease to slander nature T 
Why do you complain that life is short when it is never short enough 
for you f If there were but one of you, able to moderate his desires, 
so that he did not desire the flight of time, he would never find life 
too short, for him life and the ]oy of life would be one and the 
same , should he die young, he would still die full of days 

If this were the only advantage of my way of travelling it would 
be enough I have brought Emile up neither to desire nor to wait, 
but to enjoy, and when his desires are bent upon the future, their 
ardour is not so great as to make time seem tedious He will not 
only enjoy the delights of longing, but the delights of approaching 
the object of his desires, and his passions are under such restramt 
that he hves to a great extent in the present 

So we do not travel like couners but like explorers We do not 
merely consider the beginmng and the end, but the space between. 
The journey itself is a delight We do not travel sittmg, dismally 
impnsoned, so to speak, m a tightly closed cage We do not travel 
with the ease and comfort of ladies We do not deprive ourselves 
of the fresh air, nor the sight of the things about us, nor the oppor- 
tumty of examining them at our pleasure Emile will never enter 
a post-chaise, nor will he tide post unless m a great hurry But 
what cause has Emile for haste ? None but the joy of life Shall 
I add to this the desire to do good when he can I No, for that is 
itself one of the joys of life 

1 can only think of one way of travelling pleasanter than traveUing 
on horseback, and that is to travel on foot You start at your own 
tune, you stop when you will, you do as much or as little as you 
choose You see the country, you turn oS to the right or left, you 
examine anything which interests you, you stop to odmue every 
view Do I see a stream, I wander by ila banks, a leafy wood, I 
seek its shade, a cave, 1 enter it, a quarry, I study its geology 
If I like a place, I stop there As soon os I am weary of it, 1 go on. 
I am independent of horses and postillions, I ne^ not stick to 
regular routes or good roads, I go anywhere where a man can go, 
I see all that a man can see, and as I am quite independent of 
everybody, I enjoy all the freedom man can enjoy If I am stopped 
by bad weather and I find myself getting bored, then I take horses. 
If I am bred — but Emile is hardly ever tued, he is strong; why 
should he get tired 7 There is no hurry 1 If he stops, why should 
he be bored? He always finds some amusement He works at a 
trade, he uses his arms to rest his feet. 

To travel on foot is to travel in the fashion of Thales, Plato, and 
Pythagoras 1 find it hard to understand how a philosopher oan 
bring himself to travel in any other way; how he oan tear himself 
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from the study o{ the wealth whK^ hee beifoTS his eyes and bmieath 
his feet. Is there any one with an mtereet in a^culture, who does 
not want to know the epeoial produota of the distnot through which 
he IB passing, and their method of aultivation T Is there any one 
with a taste for natural history, who oan pass a piece of ground 
without ezamimng it, a rook without breaking on a piece of it, 
hills without looking for plants, and stonea without seeking for 
fossils T 

Your town-bred scientists study natural history m oabmets, 
they haye small specimens, they know their names bnt nothing of 
their nature Elbe’s museum is richer than that of kings, it is 
the whole world Everything is in its nght place, the Naturalist 
who is its curator has t^en care to arrange it m the fairest order, 
Dauberton could do no better 

What varied pleasures we enjoy m this delightful way of travellmg, 
not to speak of mcreasmg health and a cheerful spirit I notice 
that those who nde in mce, well-padded carnages are always 
wrapped m thought, gloomy, fault-finding, or sick, while those who 
go on foot are always merry, light-hearted, and delighted with every- 
thing How cheerful we are when we get near our lodging for the 
mghbl How savoury is the coarse food I How we hnger at table 
enjoying our rest I How soundly we sleep on a hard bed 1 If you 
only want to get to a place you may nde in a post-chaise, if you 
want to travel you must go on foot 

If Sophy IS not forgotten before we have gone fifty leagues m 
the way I propose, either I am a bungler or Emile lacks ounosity; 
for with an elementary knowledge of so many things, it is hardly 
to be supposed that he will not be tempted to extend his knowledge 
It IS knowledge that makes us curious, and Emile knows just 
enough to want to know mure 

One thmg leads on to another, and we make our way forward 
If I chose a distant object for the end of our first journey, it is not 
difficult to find an excuse for it, when we leave Pans we must seek 
a wife at a distance 

A few days later we bad wandered further than usual among hills 
and valleys where no road was to be seen and we lost our way 
completely No matter, all roods are alike if they bnng you to 
your journey’s end, but if you are hungry they must lead somewhere 
Luckily we came across a peasant who took us to his cottage, we 
enjoyed his poor dinner with a hearty appetite When he saw how 
hungry and tired we were he said, “ If the Lord had led you to the 
other Bide of the hill you would have had a better welcome, you 
would haye found a good resting place, such good, kindly people I 
They could not wish to do more for you than I, but they are ncher, 
though folks say they used to be much betto off Stdl th^ are 
not reduced to poverty, and the whole oountiy-side is the better for 
what they have ” 

When Emile heard of these good people his heart warmed to 
them. “ My fnend,” aaid he, Tookmg at me, “ let us visit this 
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house, whose owners are a blessing to the district, I shall he vny 
glad to see them; perhaps they will be pleased to see us too, I am 
sure we shall be welcome, we shall just smt each other ’’ 

Our host told us how to find our way to the house and we set of!, 
but bst our way m the woods We were caught in a heavy rain- 
storm, which delayed us further At last we found the nght path 
and m the evemng we reached the house, which had been described 
to us It was the only house among the cottages of the httle 
hamlet, and though plain it had an air of dignity We went up to 
the door and asked for hospitality We were taken to the owner of 
the house, who questioned us courteously, without telling him the 
object of our journey, we told him why we had left our path His 
former wealth enabled him to judge a man’s position by his manners, 
those who have lived in society are rarely mistaken, with this 
passport we were admitted 

The room we were shown into was very small, but clean and 
comfortable, a fire was lighted, and we found linen, clothes, and 
everything we needed " Why,” said Emile, in astonishment, " one 
would think they were expecting us The peasant was quite nght, 
how kmd and attentive, how considerate, and for strangers tool 
I shall think I am living m the times of Homer ” “ I am glad 

you feel this,” said I, ‘‘ but you need not be surpnaed, where 
strangers are scarce, they are welcome, nothing jpakea people 
more hospitable than the fact that calls upon their hospitality are 
rare, when guests are frequent there is an end to hoapitahty In 
Homer’s tune, people rarely travelled, and travellers were every- 
where welcome Very likely we are the only people who have 
passed this way this year ” “ Never mind,” said he, “ to know 

Low to do without guests and yet to give them a kind welcome, is 
its own praise ” 

Having dried ourselves and changed our clothes, we rejoined the 
master of the house, who introduced us to his wife, she received 
us not merely with courtesy but with kindness Her glance rested 
on Emile A mother, in her position, rarely receives a young man 
into her house without some anxiety or some cunosity at least 

Supper was humed forward on our account When we went 
into the dimng-room there were five places laid, we took our seats 
and the fifth chau remained empty Presently a young gul entered, 
made a deep courtesy, and modestly took her place without a word 
Emile was busy with his supper or considering how to reply to what 
was said to him, he bowed to her and continued talking and eating 
The main object of his journey was as far from his thoughts as he 
beheved himself to be from the end of his journey The con- 
versation turned upon our losmg our way “ Sir,” said the master 
of the house to Emile, “ you seem to be a pleasant well-behaved 
young gentleman, and that remmds me that your tutor and you 
amv^ wet and weary like Telemachus and Mentor in the island of 
Calypso " “ Indeed,” said Emile, “ we have found the hospitality 

of Calypso ” His Mentor added, “ And the charms of Euchans ” 
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Bat Emile knew the Odyaxy and he hod not read Tdtmachua, bo 
be knew nothing of Euchans As for the young girl, I saw she 
blushed up to her eyebrows, fixed her eyes on her plate, and hardly 
dared to breathe Her mother, noticmg her oonfusion, made a 
sign to her father to turn the conversation When he talked of his 
lonely life, he unconsciously began to relate the circumstances which 
brought him into it, his misfortunes, his wife’s fidelity, the con- 
solations they found in their mamage, their quiet, peaceful life in 
their retu-ement, and all this without a word of the young girl, it 
IS a pleasing and a touching story, which cannot fail to interest 
Emile, mterested and sjnnpathetic, leaves off eating and hstens 
When finally this best of men discourses with delight of the affection 
of the beat of women, the young traveller, carried away by his 
feehngs, stretches one hand to the husband, and taking the wife’s 
Hand with the other, he kisses it rapturously and bathes it with his 
tears Everybody is charmed with the simple enthusiasm of the 
young man, but the daughter, more deeply touched than the rest 
by this evidence of his kindly heart, is reminded of Telemachus 
weeping for the woes of Philoctetus She looks at him shyly, the 
better to study his countenance, there is nothmg in it to give the 
he to her comparison 

His easy beonng shows freedom without pride, his manners are 
lively but notnboisterous, sympathy makes his glance softer and his 
expression more pleaamg, the young girl, seeing him weep, is ready 
to mingle her team with his With so good an excuse for tears, she 
IS restrained by a secret shame, she blames herself already for the 
tears which tremble on her eyelids, as though it were wrong to weep 
for one’s family 

Her mother, who has been watching her ever since she sat down 
to supper, sees her distress, and to relieve it she sends her on some 
errand The daughter returns diiectly, but so little recovered 
that her distress is apparent to all Her mother says gently, 
“Sophy, control yourself, will you never cease to weep for the 
misfortunes of your parents ? Why should you, who are their chief 
comfort, be more sensitive than they are themselves f ’’ 

At the name of Sophy you would have seen Emile give a start 
His attention is arrested by this dear name, and he awakes all at 
once and looks eagerly at one who dares to bear it Sophy! 
Are you the Sophy whom my heart is seeking? Is it you that I 
love? He looks at her, he watches her uith a sort of fear and 
self-distiust The face IS not quite what he pictured, he cannot toll 
whether he likes it more or less He studies every feature, he 
watches every movement, every gesture, he has a hundred fleeting 
interpretations for them all , he would give half his life if she would 
but speak He looks at me anxiously and uneasily, his eyes are 
full of questions and reproaches His every glance seems to say, 
" Guide me while there is yet time, if my heart yields itself and is 
deceived, I shall never get over it ” 

There is no one m the world leas able to conceal his feelings than 
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Hotr should he oonoeal them, in the midst of the graatest 
di^nubenoe he has ever ezpenenced, and under the eyes of four 
spectators who are all watching him, while she who seems to heed 
bim least IS really most occupied with biin His uneasiness does not 
escape the keen eyes of Sophy, ins own eyes tell her that she a its 
cause, she sees that this uneasiness is not yet love, what matter? 
He IS thinking of her, and that is enough, she will be very unlucky 
if he thinks of her with impunity 

Mothers, hke daughters, have eyes, and they have experience 
too. Sophy’s mother smiles at the success of our schemes She 
reads the hearts of the young people, she sees that the tame has come 
to secure the heart of this new Telemachus , she makes her daughter 
speak Her daughter, with her native sweetness, replies in a timid 
tone which makes all the more impression At the first sound of 
her voice, Emile surrenders, it is Sophy herself, there can be no 
doubt about it If it were not so, it would be too late to deny it 
The charms of this maiden enchantress rush like torrents through 
his heart, and he begins to dram the draughts of poison with which 
he IS intoxicated Ho says nothing, questions pass unheeded, 
he sees only Sophy, he hears only Sophy, if she says a word, he 
opens his mouth, if her eyes are cast down, so are his, if he sees 
her sigh, he sighs too , it is Sophy' s heart which seems to speak in his 
What a change have these tew moments wrought in her heart! It 
IS no longer her turn to tremble, it is Emile’s Farewell hberty, 
simplicity, frankness Confused, embarrassed, fearful, he dare 
not look about him for fear he should see that we are watohing him 
Ashamed that we should read his secret, he would fam become 
mvisihle to oveiy one, that he might feed in secret on the sight of 
Sophy Sophy, on the other hand, regains her confidence at the 
Bight of Emile’s fear, she sees her triumph and rejoicos in it 

" No’l mostca gii, ben cbe m sue cor ne rida " 

Tasso, Jcriis Dtl , c Iv v 33 

Her expression remains unchanged, but in spite of her modest look 
and downcast eyes, her tender heart is throbbing with ]oy, and it 
tells her that she has found Telemachus 

If I relate the plain and simple tale of their innocent afiections 
yon will accuse me of fnvohty, but you will be mistaken Sufficient 
attention is not given to the ellect which the first connection between 
man and woman is bound to produce on the future hfe of both 
People do not see that a first impression so vivid as that of love, or 
the liking which takes the place of love, produces lasting eSeots 
whose influence continues till death Works on education are 
crammed with wordy and unnecessary accounts of the imaginary 
duties of children, but there is not a word about the most im- 
portant and most difficult part of their education, the crisis which 
forms the bridge between the child and the man If any part of 
this work IS really useful, it will be because I have dwelt at groat 
length on this matter, so essential m itself and so neglected by otiioi 
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authors, and beoaiise 1 havs not alloired myself to be dnoomsged 
either by false dehoaoy or by the difficulties of expression, l^e 
story of human nature la a fair romance. Am I to blame if it is 
not found elsewheieT I am trying to writs the history of mankind. 
If my book is a romance, the fault hea with those who deprave 
mankind 

This IS supported by another reason, we ore not dealing with a 
youth given over from childhood to fear, greed, envy, pride, and all 
those passions which are the common tools of the schoolmaster, 
we have to do with a youth who is not only in love for the first time, 
but with one who is also experiencing his first passion of any kind, 
very likely it will be the only strong passion he will ever know, and 
upon it depends the final formation of his character His mode of 
thought, his feehngs, his tastes, determined by a lasting passion, 
are about to become so fixed that they will be incapable of further 
change 

You will easily understand that Emile and I do not spend the 
whole of the night which follows after such an evening in sleep 
Why I Do you mean to tell me that a wise man should be so 
much afiected by a mere coincidence of name) Is there only one 
Sophy m the world? Are they all ahke m heart and m name^ 
la every Sophy he meets his Sophy? Is he mad to fall m love 
with a person of whom he knows so httle, with whom he has scarcely 
exchanged a couple of words ? Wait, young man, examine, observe 
You do not even know who our hosts may be, and to hear you talk 
one would think the house was your own 

This IS no time for teaching, and what I say will receive scant 
attention It only serves to stimulate Emile to further interest m 
Sophy, through his desire to find reasons for his fancy The un- 
expected coincidence in the name, the meeting which, so far os he 
knows, was quite accidental, my very caution itself, only serve os 
fuel to the fire He is so convinced already of Sophy’s excellence, 
that he feels sure he can moke me fond of her 

Next mormng I have no doubt Emile will make himself as smart 
as hia old travelling suit permits I am nob mistaken, but I am 
amused to see how eager he is to wear the clean hnen put out for us 
1 know his thoughts, and I am delighted to see that he is trying to 
establish a means of intercourse, through the return and exchange 
of the bnen, so that he may have a right to return it and so pay 
another visit to the house 

1 expected to find Sophy rather more carefully dressed too, bat 
I was mistaken Such common coquetry is all very well for those 
who merely desire to please The coquetry of true love is a more 
dehcate matter , it has qmte another end m view Sophy is dressed, 
if possible, more simply than lost night, though as usual her frock 
is exquisitely clean The only sign of coquetry is her self-conscioos- 
neas She knows that an elaborate toilet is a sign of love, but she 
doee not know that a careless toilet is another of its signs, it shows 
a desire to be liked not merely for one’s clothes bat for onmelL 
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What does a lover care for her clothes if he knows she is thinking of 
him? Sophy is already sure of her power over Emde, and she is 
not content to delight his eyes if his heart is not hers also, he must 
not only perceive her charms, he must divine them, has he not seen 
enough to guess the rest 7 

We may take it for granted that while Emile and 1 were talking 
last night, Sophy and her mother were not silent, a confession was 
made and mstructiona given The morning's meeting is not un- 
prepared Twelve hours ago our young people had never met, 
they hare never said a word to each other; but it is clear that 
there is already an understanding between them Their greetmg 
IS formal, confused, timid, they say nothing, their downcast eyes 
seem to avoid each other, but that is m itself a sign that they 
understand, they avoid each other with one consent , they already 
feel the need of concealment, though not a word has been uttered 
When we depart we ask leave to come again to return the borrowed 
clothes in person, Emile's words are addressed to the father and 
mother, but his eyes seek Sophy’s, and his looks are more eloquent 
than his words Sophy sa 3 rB nothing byword or gesture, she seems 
deaf and blind, but she blushee, and that blush is au answer even 
plainer than that of hoi [ irents 

We receive permission to come again, though we are not invited 
to stay This is only httmg, you ofler shelter to bemghted 
travellers, but a lover does not sleep in the house of his mistress 

We have hardly left the beloved abode before Emile is thinking 
of taking rooms in the neighbourhood, the nearest cottage seems 
toofar, he would like to sleep in the next ditch " You young fool 1 ” 
1 sud m a tone of pity, “ are you already blinded by passion 7 Have 
you no regard for manners or for reason 7 Wretched youth, you 
call yoiuself a lover and you would brmg disgrace upon her you 
lovel What would people say of her if they knew that a young 
man who has been staying at her house was sleeping close by > 
You say you love her I Would you rum her reputation? Is that 
the price you offer for her parents’ hospitahty 7 Would you bnng 
disgrace on her who will one day make you the happiest of men ’ ' ’ 
“ Why should we trouble ourselves about the empty words and 
unjust suspicions of other people? ” said he eagerly “ Have you 
not taught me yourselt to make light of them 7 Who knows better 
than I how greatly 1 honour Sophy, what respect I desire to show 
her ? My attachment will not cause her shame, it will be her glory, 
it shall be worthy of her If my heart and my actions conUnually 
give her the homage she deserves, what harm can 1 do her 7 ” “ Dear 
Emile,” I said, as 1 clasped him to my heart, “you are thinking of 
vourself alone, learn to think for her too Do not compare the 
Lonour of one sex with that of the other, they rest on different 
foundations These foundations are equally firm and right, because 
they are both laid by nature, and that same virtue which makes 
yon scorn what men say about yourself, binds you to respect what 
they say of her you love Your honour is m your own keeping. 
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her honour depends on others To neglect it is to wound your own 
honour, and you fail in what is due to yourself if you do not give 
her the respect she deserves 

Then while I explain the reasons for this difierenoe, I make him 
realise how wrong it would be to pay no attention to it Who can 
say if he will really be Sophy's husband 7 He does not know how she 
feels towards him, her own heart or her parents’ will may already 
have formed other engagements, he knows nothing of her, perhaps 
there are none of those grounds of suitability which make a happy 
marriage Is he not aware that the least breath of scandal with 
regard to a young girl is an indelible stain, which not even mamage 
with him who has caused the scandal can efface 7 What man of 
feeling would rum the woman he loves 7 What man of honour 
would desue that a miserable woman should for ever lament the 
misfortune of having found favour in his eyes 7 

Always prone to extremes, the youth takes alarm at the con- 
sequences which I have compelled him to consider, and now he 
thinks that he cannot be too far from Sophy’s home, he hastens 
his steps to get further from it, he glances round to make sure that 
no one is hstemng , he would sacrifice his own happiness a thousand 
times to the honour of her whom he loves, he would rather never 
see her again than cause her the least unpleasantness This u 
the first result of the pains I have taken ever since he was a child 
to make him capable of affection 
We must therefore seek a lodging at a distance, but not too far 
We look about us, we make inquiries, we find that there is a town 
at least two leagues away We try and find lodgings in this town, 
rather than in the nearer villages, where our presence might give 
rise to suspicion It is there that the new lover takes up his abode, 
full of love, hope, joy, above all full of right feelmg In this way, 
I guide his rising passion towards all that is honourable and good, 
BO that his mclmations unconsciously follow the same bent 

My course is drawing to a close, the end is m view All the 
chief difficulties are vanquished, the chief obstacles overcome, the 
hardest thing loft to do is to refrain from spoiling my work by 
undue haste to complete it Amid the uncertainty of human life, 
let us shun that false prudence which seeks to sacrifice the present 
to the future, what is, is too often sacrificed to what will never be 
Let us make man happy at every age lest in spite of our care he 
should die without knowing the meamng of happiness Now if there 
IS a time to enjoy life, it is undoubtedly the close of adolescence, 
when the powers of mind and body have reached their greatest 
strength, and when man m the midst of his course is furthest from 
those two extremes which tell him '* Life is short ” If the im- 
prudence of youth deceives itself it is not in its desire for enjoyment, 
but because it seeks enjoyment where it is not to be found, and lays 
up misery for the future, while unable to enjoy the present 
Consider my Emile over twenty years of age, well formed, well 
developed m mind and body, strong, healthy, active, skilful, robust. 
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fttU of Bense, roMon, kindnasa, hnm&nitj, poBBesaed of good monda 
and good taste, loving what u beautful, doing what is good, free 
from the sway of fierce passions, released from the t^anny of 
popular prejudices, but subject to the law of wisdom, and easily 
guided by the voice of a fnend, gifted with so many useful and 
pleasant accomplishments, canng bttle for wealth, able to earn a 
living with Ills own hands, and not afraid of want, whatever may 
come Behold him in the intoxication of a growmg passion, his 
heart opens to the first beams of love, its pleasant fancies reveal 
to him a whole world of new delights and enjoyments, he loves a 
sweet woman, whose character is even more delightful than her 
person, he hopes, he expects the reward which he deserves 

Then first attachment took its rise m mutual affection, in com- 
munity of honourable feelings, therefore this affection is lasting 
It abandons itself, with confidence, with reason, to the moat delight- 
ful madness, without fear, regret, remoise, or any other disturbing 
thought, but that which is inseparable from all happiness What 
lacks there yet? Behold, inquire, imagine what still is lacking, 
that can be combined with present joys Every happiness which 
can exist in combination is already present, nothing could be added 
without taking away from what there is, he is as happy as man can 
be Shall I choose this time to cut short so sweet a penod t Shall 
I disturb such pure enjoyment? The happiness he enjoys is my 
life’s reward What could I give that could outweigh what I 
should take away? Even if I set the crown to his happiness I 
should destroy its greatest charm That supreme joy is a hundred- 
fold greater in anticipation than in possession, its savour is greater 
while we wait for it than when it is ours 0 worthy Emile f love 
and be loved! prolong your enjoyment before it is yours, rejoice 
in your love and in your innocence, find your jiaradise upon earth, 
while you await your heaven 1 shall not cut short this happy 
jienod of life I will draw out its enchantments, I will prolong them 
as far as possible Alas' it must come to an end and that soon, 
but it shall at least linger in your memory, and you will never 
repent of its joys 

Emile has not forgotten that we have something to return As 
soon as the things are ready, we take horse and set off at a great 
pace, for on this occasion ha is anxious to get there When the 
heart opens the door to passion, it becomes conscious of the slow 
flight of time If my time has not been wasted he will not spend hia 
life like this 

Unluckily the road is intricate and the oountiy difficult We lose 
our way, he is the first to notice it, and without losing his temper, 
and without grumbling, he devotes lus whole attention to disoover- 
ing the path, he wanders for a long tune before he knows where he 
IS and always with the same self-control You think nothmg of 
that, but I think it a matter of great importance, for I know how 
eager he is, I see the results of the care I have taken from his infancy 
to harden him to endure the blows of necessity 
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We are there at laatl Our rweption is much simpler and more 
friendly than on the previous oooaaion, we are already old acquaint- 
ances Emile and &)phy bow shyly and say nothing, what can 
they say in our presence T What they wish to say requires no 
spectators We walk in the garden, a well-kept kitchen-garden 
takes the place of flower-beds, the park u an orchard fall of fine 
tall fruit trees of every kind, divided by pretty streams and borders 
full of flowers “What a lovely place J ’* exclaims Emile, still think- 
ing of hia Homer, and still full of enthusiasm, " I could fancy myself 
in the garden of Alcinous The daughter wishes she knew who 
Alcinous was, her mother asks “Alcinous,” I tell them, “was a 
king of Coroyra Homer describes hia garden and the critics think it 
too simple and unadorned ^ This Alcinous had a charmmg daughter 
who dreamed the night before her father received a stranger at his 
board that she would soon have a husband ” Sophy, taken un- 
awares, blushed, hung her head, and bit her lips, no one could bo 
more confused Her father, who was en}oying her confusion, added 
that the young princess bent herself to wash the hnen in the river 
“ Do you think,” said he, “ she would have scorned to touch the 
dirty clothes, saying, that they smelt of grease T ” Sophy, touched to 
the quick, forgot her natural timidity and defended herself eagerly 
Her papa^new very well all the smaller thmgs would have h^ no 
other laundress if she had been allowed to wash them, and she would 
gladly have done more had she been set bo do it 2 Meanwhile she 
watched me secretly with such anxiety that 1 could not suppress a 
smile, while I read the terrors of her simple heart which urged her 
to speak Her father was cruel enough to continue this foolish sport, 
by asking her, in jest, why she spoke on her own behalf and what 
had she in common with the daughter of Alcinous Trembling and 
ashamed she dared hardly breathe or look at us Charming girl’ 
This IB no time for feigning, you have shown your true feehnge m 
spite of yourself 

' ” ‘When you leave the palace you enter a vast garden, four aaes in 
extent, walled m on every side, planted with tall trees m blossom, and 
gelding pears, pomegranates, and other goodly fruits, fig-trees with their 
luscious burden and green olives All the year round these fair trees are 
heavy with fruit, summer and winter the soft breath of the west wind 
sways the trees and ripens the fruit Pears and apples wither on the 
branches, the fig on the fig-tree, and the clusters of grapes on the vine The 
inexhaustible stock bears fresh grapes, some are baked, some are spread out 
on the threshing floor to dry, others are made into wme, while flowers, 
sour grapes, and those which are beginning to wither are left upon the tree 
At cither end is a square garden filled with flowers which bloom through- 
out the year, these gardens are adorned by two fountains, one of these 
streams wafers the garden, the other passes through the palace and is 
then taken to a lofty tower m the town to provide linking water for its 
citizens ’ Such is the description of the royal garden of AJcinous m the 
7th book of the Odyssey, a garden m which, to the lasting disgrace of 
that old dreamer Homer and the princes of his day, there were neither 
trellises, statues, cascades, nor bowhng-greens ’* 

■ I own I feel grateful to Sophy's mother for not letting her spoil such 
pretty hands with soap, bands which Emile will kiss so often 
N 
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7o bU appearance this little scene is soon forgotten, hiokily for 
Sophy, Emile, at least, is unaware of it We oontmue our walk, 
the young people at first keeping close beside us , but they find it 
hard to adapt themeelTea to our slower pace, and presently they are 
a httle m front of us, they ore walking aide by side, they begin to 
talk, and before long they are a good way ahead Sophy seems to 
be listemng quietly, Emile is talking and gesticulating yigorously, 
they seem to find their conversation intereetmg When we turn 
homewards a full hour later, we call them to us and they return 
slowly enough now, and we can see they are making good use of their 
time Their conversation ceases suddenly before they come within 
earshot, and they hurry up to us, Emile meets us with a frank 
affectionate expression , his eyes are sparkling with joy, yet he looks 
anxiously at ^phy’s mother to see how she takes it Sophy is 
not nearly so much at her ease; as she approaches us she seems 
covered with confusion at finding herself f^fe-d tete with a young 
man, though she has met so many other young men frankly enough, 
and without being found fault with for it She runs up to her mother, 
somewhat out of breath, and makes some trivial remark, as if to 
pretend she had been with her for some time 

Erom the happy expression of these dear children we see that this 
conversation has taken a load off their hearts They are no less 
reticent m their intercourse, but tbeix reticence is less embarrassing, 
it IB only due to Emile's reverence and Sophy’s modesty, to the 
goodness of both Emile ventures to say a few words to her, she 
ventures to reply, but she always looks at her mother before she 
dares to answer The most remarkable change is m her attitude 
towards me She shows me the greatest respect, she watches me 
with interest, she takes pains to please mo , 1 see that 1 am honoured 
with her esteem, and that she is not mdifferent to mine I under- 
stand that Emile has been talking to her about me , you might say 
they have been scheming to win me over to their side, yet it is not 
BO, and Sophy herself is not so eosdy won Perhaps Emile will have 
more need of my influence with her than of hers with me What a 
ohormmg pair 1 When I consider that the tender love of my young 
fnend has brought my name so prominently into his first con- 
versation with hiB lady-love, I enjoy the reward of all my trouble, 
his afieotioD is a sufficient recompense 

Our visit IS repeated. There are frequent conversations between 
the young people Emile is madly in love and thinks that his 
happiness is within his grasp Yet he does not succeed m w inning 
any formal avowal from Sophy, she hstens to what he says and 
answers nothmg Emile knows how modest she is, and is not 
surprised at her reticence, he feels sure that she likes him, heknows 
that parents decide whom their daughters shall marry, he supposes 
that Sophy is awaiting her parents’ commands, he asks her per- 
miagi on to speak to them, and she makes no objection He talks 
to me and I speak on his behalf and m his presence He is immenBely 
■urptised to hear that Sophy is hw own mistress, that his happiness 
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depends on her alone He begins to be puzzled by her oondnot. 
He is less self-confident, he takes alarm, he sees that he has not 
made so much progress as ha expected, and then it is that his lore 
appeals to her in the tendereet and most moving language 

Emile is not the sort of man to guess what is the matter, if no 
one told him he would never discover it as long as he hved, and 
Sophy IS too proud to tell him What she considers obstacles, 
others would call advantages She has not forgotten her parents’ 
teachmg She is poor, Emile is rich, so much she knows He 
must wm her esteem, his deserts must be great indeed to remove 
this mequahty But how should he perceive these obstacles ? 
Is Emile aware that he is nch? Has he ever condescended to 
mquire 7 Thank heaven, he has no need of riches, he can do good 
Vithont their aid The good he does comes from his heart, not his 
purse He gives the wretched hia time, hia care, bis afiection, 
himself , and when he reckons up what he has done, he hardly dares 
to mention the money spent on the poor 

As he does not know what to make of his disgrace, he thinks it 
IS his own fault, for who would venture to accuse the adored one 
of caprice The shame of humiliation adds to the pangs of dis- 
appointed love He no longer approaches Sophy with that pleasant 
confidence of his own worth, he is shy and timid in her presence 
He no longer hopes to wm her affections, but to gam her pity 
Sometimes he loses patience and is almost angry with her Sophy 
seems to guess his angiy feelings and she looks at him Her glance 
IS enough to disarm and terrify him, he is more submissive than 
he used to be 

Disturbed by this stubborn resistance, this invincible silence, 
he pours out his heart to hu friend He shares with him the pangs 
of a heart devoured by sorrow, he implores his help and cQUnsel 
“How mysterious it is, how hard to understand! She takes an 
interest in me, that I am sure, far from avoiding me she is pleased 
to see me, when I come she ehows signs of pleasure, when 1 go she 
shows regret, she receives my attentions kindly, my services seem 
to give her pleasure, she condescends to give me her advice and 
even her commands Yet she rejects my requests and my prayers 
When I venture to speak of marriage, she bids me be eilent, if I say 
a word, she leaves me at once Why on earth should she wish me 
to be hers but refuse to be miue 7 She respects and loves you, and 
she will not dare to refuse to listen to you Speak to her, make her 
answer Come to your friend’s help, and put the coping stone to 
all you have done for him , do not let him fall a victim to your care I 
If you fail to secure his happmees, your own teaching will have been 
the cause of his misery ’’ 

I Speak to Sophy, and have no difficulty in getting her to confide 
her secret to me, a secret which was known to me already It is 
not so easy to get permission to tell Emile, but at last she gives me 
leave and I tell him what is the matter He cannot get over his 
snrpnse at this explanation. He cannot understand this dehoaoy. 
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ho cannot see how a few pounds more or less can aSeot his character 
or hia deserts When 1 get him to see their effect on people’s 
prejudices he begins to laugh, ha is so wild with delight that he 
wants to be off at once to tear up his title deeds and renounce his 
money, so as to have the honour of bemg as poor as Sophy, and to 
return worthy to be her husband 

“ Why," said I, trying to check him , and laughing in my turn at 
Ilia impetuosity, " vnll this young head never grow any older? 
Having dabbled all your hfa in philosophy, will you never learn to 
reason ? Do not you see that your wild scheme would only make 
thmgs worse, and Sophy more obstinate ? It is a small superiority 
to be rather ncher than she, but to give up all for her would be a 
very great supenonty, if her pnde cannot bear to be under the 
small obhgation, how will she make up her mind to the greater % 
If she cannot bear to think that her husband might taunt her with 
the fact that he has enriched her, would she permit him to blame 
her for having brought him to poverty ? Wretched boy, beware 
lest she suspects you of such a plan I On the contrary, be careful 
and economical for her sake, lest she should accuse you of trying to 
gain her by cunmng, by sacrificing of your own free will what you 
are really wasting through carelessness 

" Do you really think that she is afraid of wealth, and that she 
IS opposed to great possessions in themselves’’ No, dear Emile, 
tliere are more serious and substantial grounds for her opmion, in the 
effect produced by wealth on its possessor She knows that those 
who are possessed of fortune’s ^ta are apt to place them first 
The rich always put wealth before merit When services are 
leckoned against silver, the latter always outweighs the former, 
and those who have spent their life in their master’s service are 
considered his debtors for the very bread they eat What must 
you do, Emile, to calm her fears T Let her get to know you better, 
that IS not done in a day Show her the treasures of your heart, to 
counterbalance the wealth which is unfortunately yours Time 
and constancy will overcome her resistance, let your great and 
noble feelings make her forget your wealth Love her, serve her, 
serve her worthy parents Convince her that these attentions are 
not the result of a foolish fleeting passion, but of settled pnnciples 
engraved upon your heart Show them the honour deserved by 
worth when exposed to the buffets of Eortune, that is the only way 
to reconcile it with that worth which basks m her smiles ’’ 

The transports of joy experienced by the young man at these 
words may easily be imagined; they restore confidence and hope, 
his good heart rejoices to do something to please Sophy, which he 
womd have done if there had been no such person, or if he had not 
been in love with her However little his character has been 
understood, anybody can see how he would behave under such 
oiroumstancea. 

Here am I, the confidant of these two young people and the 
mediator of their affechon. What a fine ta^ for a tutor ' So fine 
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Uiat never in all my life have I gtood so high m my own eyea, nor 
felt BO pleased with myself Moreover, this duty is not without its 
charms I am not unwelcome m the home, it la my busineas to 
Bee that the lovers behave themselvea; Emile, ever afraid of offend- 
mg me, was never so docile The httle lady herself overwhelms me 
with a kmdness which does not deceive me, and of which I only take 
my proper share This is her way of makmg up for her seventy 
towards Emile For his sake she bestows on me a hundred tender 
caresses, though she would die rather than bestow them on him, 
and he, knowing that I would never stand m his way, is delighted 
that I should get on so well with her If she refuses his arm when 
we are out walking, he consoles himself with the thought that she 
has taken min e. He makee way for me without a murmur, he 
clasps my hand, and voice and look ahke whisper, " My friend, 
plead for me I " and his eyes follow us with interest, he tries to read 
our feelings m our faces, and to interpret our conversation by our 
gestures, he knows that everything we are saying concerns him 
Dear Sophy, how frank and easy you are when you can talk to 
Mentor without being overheard by Telemachus How freely and 
delightfully you permit him to read what is passing m your tender 
httle heart I How delighted you are to show him how you esteem 
hia pupd I How cunmugly and ^pealingly you allow him to 
divine still tenderer sentiments With what a pretence of anger 
you dismiss Emile when his impatience leads him to interrupt you T 
With what pretty vexation you reproach his indiscretion when he 
comes and prevents you saying something to tus credit, or listemng 
to what 1 say about him, or finding m my words some new excuse 
to love him I 

Having got BO far as to be tolerated as an acknowledged lover, 
Emile takes full advantage of his position, he speaks, he urges, he 
implores, he demands Hard words or ill treatment make no 
difl'erence, provided he geta a hearing At length Sophy is per- 
suaded, though with some difficulty, to assume the authority of a 
betrothed, to decide what he shall do, to command instead of to ask, 
to accept instead of to thank, to control the frequency and the 
hours of his visits, to forbid him to come till such a day or to stay 
beyond such an hour This is not done m play, but m earnest, and 
if it was hard to induce her to accept these nghta, she uses them 
so sternly that Emile is often ready to regret that he gave them to 
her But whatever her commands, they are obeyed without 
question, and often when at her bidding he is about to leave her, 
he glances at me his eyes full of delight, as if to say, “ You see she 
has taken possession of me ” Yet unknown to him, Sophy, with 
all her pnde, is observing him closely, and she is smihng to herself 
at the pnde of her slave 

Oh tkat I had the brush of an Alban or a Raphael to pamt their 
bhss, or the pen of the divine Milton to describe the pleasures of 
love and mnocencel Not so, let such hollow arts shiink back 
before the eacred truth of nature In tenderness and pureness of 
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heart let your imagination freely trace the raptures of these young 
lovers, who under the ejea of parents and tutor, abuidon them^ves 
to their blissful illuBionB, m the intoxioation of passion they are 
advancing step by step to its consummation, with flowers and 
garlands they ore weaving the bonds which are to bind them 
till death do port I am carried away by this succession of pictures, 
I am BO happy that I cannot group them in any sort of order or 
scheme, any one with a heart in his breast can paint the charming 
picture for himself and realise the different experiences of father, 
mother, daughter, tutor, and pupil, and the part played by each and 
all in the umon of the most dehghtful couple whom love and virtue 
have ever led to happiness 

Now that he is really eager to please, Emile begins to fee] the value 
of the accomphshments he has acquued Sophy is fond of singing, 
he smgs with her , he does more, he teaches her music She is lively 
and light of foot, she loves skipping, he dances with her, he perfects 
and develops her untrained movements mto the steps of the dance 
These leasons, enlivened by the gayest mirth, are qmte delightful, 
they melt the timid respect of love, a lover may enjoy teaching 
his betrothed — he has a right to be her teacher 

There is an old spinet quite out of order Emile mends and tunes 
it, he IS a maker and mender of musical instruments as well as a 
carpenter, it has always been his rule to learn to do everything 
he can for himself The house is picturesquely situated and he 
makes several sketches of it, m some of which Sophy does her share, 
and she bangs them in her father’s study The frames are not 
gilded nor do they requue gilding When she sees Emile drawing, 
she draws too, and improves her own drawing, she cultivates all 
her talents, and her grace gives a charm to all she does Her father 
and mother recall the days of their wealth, when they find themselves 
surrounded by the works of art which alone gave value to wealth, 
the whole house is adorned by love, love alone has enthroned 
among them, without cost or effort, the very same pleasures which 
were gathered together in former days by dint of tou and money 

As the idolater gives what he loves best to the sbrme of the object 
of hiB worship, so the lover is not content to see perfection m his 
mistress, he must he ever trying to add to her Comment She 
does not need it for his pleasure, it is he who nehds the pleasure of 
giving, it IS a fresh homage to be rendered to her, a fresh pleasure 
m the joy of beholding her Everything of beauty seems to find 
its place only as an accessory to the supreme beauty It is both 
touchiug and amusmg to see Emile eager to teach Sophy every- 
thing he knows, without asking whether she wants to learn it or 
whether it is suitable for her He talks about all sorts of things 
and explains them to her with boyish eagerness, he thinks he has 
only to speak and she will understwd, he looks forward to arguing, 
aud discussing philosophy with her, everything he cannot display 
before her is so much useless learmng, he is qmte ashamed of 
knowing more than she 
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So he gives her lessons in philosophy, physics, mathematicB, 
histoiy, and eveiything else Sophy is delighted to share his 
enthusiasm and to try and profit by it How pleased Emile is when 
he can get leave to give these lessons on his knees before her I !Ee 
thinks the heavens are open Yet this position, more trying to 
pupd than to teacher, is h^dly favourable to study It is not easy 
to know where to look, to avoid meeting the eyes which follow our 
own, and if they meet so much the worse for the lesson 

Women are no strangers to the art of thmkmg, but they should 
only skim the surface of logic and metaphysics Sophy under- 
stands readily, but she soon forgets She makes most progress in 
the moral sciences and ssthetics, as to physical science she retains 
some vague idea of the general laws and order of this world. Some- 
times in the course of their walks, the spectacle of the wonders of 
nature bids them not fear to raise their pure and innocent hearts 
to nature’s God, they are not afiaid of His presence, and they 
pour out their hearts before him 

What I Two young lovers spending their time together talking of 
religion 1 Have they nothing better to do than to say their 
catechism I What profit is there in the attempt to degrade what 
IS noble? Yes, no doubt they are aa3nng their catechism in their 
delightful land of romance, they are perfect in each other’s eyes, 
they love one another, they talk eagerly of all that makes virtue 
worth having Their saonflees to virtue make her all the dearer to 
them Their struggles after self-control draw from them tears 
purer than the dew of heaven, and these sweet tears are the ]oy of 
life, no human heart has ever experienced a sweeter mtoxication 
Their very renunciation adds to their happiness, and their saenfioes 
increase their self-respect Sensual men, bodies without souls, 
some day they will know your pleasures, and all their hfe long they 
will recall with regret the happy days when they refused the cup of 
pleasure 

In spite of this good understanding, differences and even quarrels 
occur from time to time, the lady has her whims, the lover has a hot 
temper, but these passmg showers are soon over and only serve 
to strengthen their umon Emile learns by ezpenence not to 
attach t^ much miportance to them, he always gams more by 
the reconciliation than he lost by the quarrel The results of the 
first difierence made him expect a like result from all, he was 
mistaken, but even if he does not make any appreciable step forward, 
he has always the satisfaction of finding Si^hy’s geniune concern 
for his affection more firmly estabhshed “ What ^vantage is this 
to him ? ” you would ask 1 will gladly tell you, all the more gladly 
because it will give me an opportumty to establish clearly a very 
important prmciple, and to combat a very deadly one 

Emile is in love, but he is not presuming, and you will easily 
understand that the dignified Sophy is not the sort of girl to allow 
any kind of familiarity Yet virtue has its bounds like everything 
else, and she is rather to be blamed for her seventy than for 
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indnlgoDOB, even her lather hmuelf le sometuues afraid Jest her 
lofty pnde ahould degenerate into a haughty spirit. When moat 
alone, Emile dare not aek for the slightest favour, he must not even 
seem to desire it, and if she is gracious enough to take his arm when 
they are out walking, a favour which she will never permit him to 
claim as a right, it is only occasionally that he dare venture with a 
sigh to press her hand to his heart However, after a long period of 
self-restoamt, he ventured secretly to kiss the hem of her dress, and 
several times he was lucky enough to find her willing at least to pre- 
tend she was not aware of it One day he attempts to take the same 
privilege rather more openly, and Sophy takes it mto her head to be 
greatly offended He persists, she gets angry and speaks sharply to 
him, Emile will not put up with this without reply, the rest of 
the day is given over to sulks, and they part in a very ill temper 
Sophy IS dl at ease, her mother is her confidant in all things, how 
can ^e keep this from her 7 It is their first misunderstanding, and 
the misunderstandmg of an hour is such a serious business She 
IS sorry for what she has done, she has her mother’s permission and 
her father's commands to make reparation 

The next day Emile returns somewhat earlier than usual and m 
a state of some anxiety Sophy is in her mother’s dressing-room 
and her father is also present Emile enters respectfully but 
gloomily Scarcely have her parents greeted him than Sophy turns 
round and holding out her hand asks turn m an affectionate tone 
how ho IS That pretty hand is clearly held out to be kissed, he 
takes it but does not kiss it Sophy, rather ashamed of herself, 
withdraws her hand as best she may Emile, who is not used to a 
woman's whims, and does not know how far caprice may be earned, 
does not forget so easily or make fnends again all at once Sophy’s 
father, seemg her confusion, completes her discomfiture by his jokes 
The poor girl, confused and ashamed, does not know what to do 
with herself and would gladly have a good cry The more she tries 
to control herself the worse she feels, at lost a tear escapes in spite of 
ail she can do to prevent it Emile, seeing this tear, rushes towards 
her, falls on his knees, takes her hand and kisses it again and again 
with the greatest devotion “ My word, you are too kind to her,” 
says her father, laughing; “ if I were you, I should deal more severely 
with these follies, I should punish the mouth that wronged me ” 
Emboldened by these words, Enule turns a suppliant eye towards 
her mother, and tlunking she is not unwilling, he trembhngly 
approaches Sophy’s face, she turns away her he^, and to save her 
mouth she exposes a blushing che^ The daring young man is not 
content with this, there is no great resistance What a kiss, if it 
were not taken under her mother’s eyes Have a care, Sophy, in 
your seventy, he will be ready enough to try to kias your dress if 
only you will sometimes say ” No ” 

After this exemplary punishment, Sophy’s father goes about his 
busmesB, and her mother makes some excuse for sending her out of 
the room, then she speaks to Emile very senously “ Sir.” sha 
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Bays, “ I think a young man bo well born and well bred as yourself, 
a man of feeling and character, would never reward with (hshonoor 
the confidence reposed in him by the friendship of this family. I 
am neither prudish nor over stnot, 1 know how to make excuses 
for youthful folly, and what I have permitted in my own presence 
is sufficient proof of this Consult your fnend as to your own duty, 
he will tell you there is all the difference in the world between the 
playful kisses sanctioned by the presence of father and mother, 
and the same freedom taken in their absence and m betrayal of their 
confidence, a freedom which makes a snare of the very fayouis 
which in the parents' presence were wholly innocent He will toll 
you, sir, that my daughter is only to blame for not haying perceiyed 
from the first what she ought never to have permitted, he will tell 
yon that every favour, taken as such, is a favour, and that it is 
unworthy of a man of honour to take advantage of a young girl’s 
innocence, to usurp m pnvate the same freedom which she may 
permit in the presence of others For good manners teach us what 
IS permitted in public, but we do not know what a man will permit 
to himself in private, if he makes himself the sole judge of his 
conduct ” 

After this well-deserved rebuke, addressed rather to me than to 
my pupil, the good mother leaves us, and I am amazed by her rare 
prudence, in thinking it a httle thing that Emile should kiss her 
daughter’s lips in her presence, while feanng lest he should venture 
to kiss her dress when they are alone When I consider the folly of 
worldly maxims, whereby real purity is continually sacrificed to 
a show of propriety, I understand why spe^h becomes more refined 
while the heart becomes more corrupt, and why etiquette is stricter 
while those who conform to it ore most immoral 

While I am trying to convince Emile’s heart with regard to these 
duties which 1 ought to have instilled into him sooner, a new idea 
occurs to me, an idea which perhaps does Sophy all the more credit, 
though I shall take care not to tell her lover, this so-called pride, 
for which she has been censured, is clearly only a very wise pre- 
caution to protect her from herself Being aware that, unfor- 
tunately, her own temperament is mfiammable, she dreads the least 
spark, and keeps out of reach so far as she can Her sbemness is 
due not to pride but to humihty She assumes a control over E mil e 
because she doubts her coutrol of herself, she turns the one against 
the other If she had more confidence in herself she would be much 
less haughty With this exception is there anywhere on earth a 
gentler, sweeter girl f Is there any who endures an affront with 
greater patience, any who is more afraid of annoying others? Is 
there any with leas pretension, except m the matter of virtue ? 
Moreover, she is not proud of her virtue, she is only proud m order 
to preserve her virtue, and if she can follow the guid^ce of her heart 
wi^out danger, she oaresses her lover himself But her wise 
mother does not confide all this even to her father; men should o6t 
hear everything. 
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I'm from Beeming proud of her conquest, Sophy has grown more 
fneudly and less exacting towards everybody, except perhaps the 
one person who has wrought this change Her noble heart no longer 
swells with the feeling of independence She tnumphs modestly 
over a victory gamed at the price of her freedom Her bearing is 
more restrained, her speech more tumd, since she has begun to 
blush at the word “ lover " , but contentment may be seen beneath 
her outward confusion and this very shame is not painful This 
change is most noticeable in her behaviour towards the young men 
she meets Now that she has ceased to be afraid of them, much of 
her extreme reserve has disappeared Now that her choice is made, 
she does not hesitate to be gracious to those to whom she is qmte m- 
diSerent, t akin g no more interest in them, she is leas difficult to 
please, and she dways finds them pleasant enough for people who 
are of no importance to her 

If true love were capable of coquetry, I should fancy I saw traces 
of it m the way Sophy behaves towards other young men in her 
lover’s presence One would say that not content with the ardent 
passion she inspires by a mixture of shyness and caresses, she is 
not sorry to rouse this passion by a httle anxiety, one would say 
that when she is purposely amusing her young guests she means to 
torment Emile by the charms of a freedom she will not allow herself 
with him, but Sophy is too considerate, too kmdly, too wise to 
really torment him Love and honour take the place of prudence 
and control the use of this dangerous weapon She can alarm and 
reassure him just as he needs it, and if she sometimes makes him 
uneasy she never really gives him pain The anxiety she causes 
to her beloved may be forgiven because of her fear that he is not 
sufficiently her own 

But what effect will this little performance have upon Emile f 
Will he be jealous or not’ That is what we must discover, for 
such digressions form part of the purpose of my book, and they do 
not lead me far from my main subject 

I have already shown how this passion of jealousy m matters of 
convention finds its way mto the heart of man In love it is another 
matter, then jealousy is so near akin to nature, that it is hard to 
heheve that it is not her work, and the example of the very beasts, 
many of whom are madly jealous, seems to prove’this point beyond 
reply Is it man's influence that has taught cocks to teM each other 
to pieces or bulls to fight to the death ? 

No one can deny that the aversion to everything which may 
disturb or interfere with our pleasures is a natural impulse Up to 
a certain pomt the desire for the exclusive possession of that which 
mimBters to our pleasure is m the same case But when this desire 
has become a passion, when it is transformed mto madness, or mto 
a bitter and suspicious fancy known as jealousy, that is qmte 
another matter, such a passion may be natural or it may not, we 
must distinguish between these different cases 

I have already analysed the example of the animal world m my 
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XHjcourse on Ineqiudity, and on further oonsideration I tTiinlr 
I may refer my readers to that analysis os sufficiently thorough 
I will only add this farther point to those already made in that 
work, that the jealousy which sprmgs from nature depends greatly 
on semia] power, and that when sexual power is or appears to be 
boundless, that jealousy is at its height, for then the male, measur- 
mg his rights by his needs, can never see another male except os an 
unwelcome In such species the females always submit to the 

first comer, they only belong to the male by right of conquest, and 
they are the cause of unending strife 

Among the monogamous species, where mtercourse seems to give 
nse to some sort of moral bond, a kind of marriage, the female who 
belongs by choice to the male on whom she has bestowed herself 
usually demes herself to all others, and the male, having this 
preference of affection as a pledge of her fidelity, is less uneasy at 
the Bight of other males and lives more peaceably with them. 
Among these species the male shares the care of the little ones; 
and by one of those touching laws of nature it seems as if the female 
rewards the father for his love for his children 

Now consider the human species in its primitive simphcity, it 
IS easy to see, from the hmited powers of the male, and the modera- 
tion of his desirea, that nature meant him to be content with one 
female, this is confirmed by the numerical equality of the two 
sexes, at any rate m our part of the world, an equality which does 
not exist m anythmg like the same degree among those species m 
which several females are collected around one male Though a 
man does not brood like a pigeon, and though he has no milk to 
suckle the young, and must in this respect be classed with the quad- 
rupeds, his children are feeble and helpless for so long a time, that 
mother and children could dl dispense with the father’s affection, 
and the care which results from it 

All these observations combine to prove that the jealous fury of 
the males of certain animals proves nothing with regard to man, 
and the exceptional case of those southern regions were polygamy 
is the estabhshed custom, only confirms the rule, smce it is the 
plurality of wives that gives nse to the tyranmoal precautions of 
the husband, and the consciousness of his own weakness makes the 
man resort to constraint to evade the laws of nature 

Among ourselves, where these same laws are less frequently 
evaded m this respect, but are more frequently evaded in another 
and even more detestable manner, jealousy finds its motives m the 
passions of society rather than m those of primitive instinct. In 
most irregular connections the hatred of the lover for his rivals for 
exceeds his love for his mistress, if he fears a rival in her affections 
it IB the effect of that self-love whose ongm I have already traced 
out, and he is moved by vamty rather than affection Moreover, 
our clumsy systems of education have mode women so deceitful,! 

1 The kind of deceit referred to here is just the opposite of that deceit 
becoming in a woman, and taught her by nature, the latter consists m 
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and have bo over-stimulated their appetites, that you cannot rely 
even on the moat clearly proved affection, they can no longer display 
a preference which secures you against the fear of a rival 

True love is another matter I have shown, m the work already 
referred to, that this sentiment is not so natural as men t hink , and 
that there is a great difference between the gentle habit which bmds 
a man with cords of love to his helpmeet, and the unbridled passion 
which IB intoxicated by the fanci^ charms of an object which he 
no longer sees in its true hght This passion which is full of 
exclusions and preferences, only differs from vamty in this respect, 
that vamty demands all and gives nothing, so that it is always 
harmful, while love, bestowing as much as it demands, is in itself a 
sentiment full of equity Moreover, the more exacting it is, the more 
credulous, that very illusion which gave nse to it, makes it ea^ 
to persuade If love is suspicious, esteem is trustful , and love will 
never exist in an honest heart without esteem, for every one loves 
m another the qualities which he himself holds in honour 

When once this is clearly understood, we can predict with con- 
fidence the kmd of jealousy which Emile will be capable of ex- 
periencing , as there is only the smallest germ of this passion in the 
human heart, the form it tokos must depend solely upon education 
Emile, full of love and jealousy, will not be angry, sullen, suspicious, 
but delicate, sensitive, and timid, he will be more alarm^ than 
vexed, he will think more of securing his lady-love than of threaten- 
mg his rival, he will treat him os an obstacle to be removed if 
possible from his path, rather than as a rival to be hated, if be 
hates him, it is not because he presumes to compete with him for 
Sophy’s affection, but because Emile feels that there is a real danger 
of losing that affection, he will not be so unjust and foolish as to 
take offence at the rivalry itself, be understands that the law of 
preference rests upon merit only, and that honour depends upon 
success, he will redouble his efforts to make himself acceptable, 
and he will probably succeed His generous Sophy, though she has 
given alarm to his love, is well able to allay that fear, to atone for 
it, and the nvals who were only suffered to put him to the proof 
are speedily dismissed 

But whither am I going’ O Emile' what art thou now? Is 
this my pupd ’ How art thou fallen I Where is that young man 
so sternly fashioned, who braved all weathers, who devot^ his body 
to the hardest tasks and his soul to the laws of wisdom, untouched 
by prejudice or passion, a lover of truth, swayed by reason only, 
unheedmg all that was not hers T Living m softness and idleness 
he now lots himself be ruled by women, their amusements are the 
business of his life, their wishes are his laws, a young girl is die 
arbiter of his fate, he cringes and grovels before her, the earnest 
EmUe IS the plaything of a child 

concealing her real feelings, the former m feignmg what she does not feel. 
Every society lady spends her life in boastmg of her supposed sensibility, 
when In reahty she cares for no one but herself 
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So shift the scenes of hfe, each age is swajad by ila own motives, 
but the man is the same At ten his mmd was set upon cakee, at 
twenty it is set upon his mistress, at thirty it will he set upon 
pleasure, at forty on ambition, at fifty on avarice, when will he 
seek after wisdom only I Happy is he who is compelled to follow 
her against his will I What matter who is the guide, if the end 
is attamed Heroes and sages have themselves paid tnbute to 
this human weakness, and those who handled the distafi with 
clumsy fingers were none the less great men 

If you would prolong the mfluence of a good education through 
life itself, the good habits acquired in childhood must be earned 
forward into adolescence, and when your pupil is what he ought to 
be you must manage to keep him what he ought to be This is the 
coping-stone of your work This is why it is of the first importance 
that the tutor should remam with young men, otherwise there is 
httle doubt they wiU learu to make love without him The great 
mistake of tutors and still more of fathers is to think that one way 
of livmg makes another impossible, and that as soon as the cluld is 
grown up, you must abandon everything you used to do when he 
was little If that were so, why should we take such pains m 
childhood, since the good or bad use we make of it will varush with 
childhood itself, if another way of life were necessarily accompamed 
by other ways of thinking ? 

The stream of memory is only interrupted by groat illnesses, and 
the stream of conduct, by great passions Our tastes and inclina- 
tions may change, but this change, though it may be sudden enough, 
IS rendered less abrupt by our habits The skilful artist, in a good 
colour scheme, coutiives so to mingle and blend his tints that the 
transitions are imperceptible, and certain colour washes are spread 
over the whole picture so that there may be no sudden creaks So 
should it be with our likings Unbalanced characters are always 
changmg their afiections, their tastes, their sentiments, the only 
constant factor is the habit of change; but the man of settled 
character always returns to his former habits and preserves to old 
age the tastes and the pleasures of his childhood 

If you contrive that young people passing from one stage of life 
to another do not despise what has gone before, that when they 
form new habits, they do not forsake the old, and that they always 
love to do what is right, in things new and old, then only are the 
fruits of your toil secure, and you are sure of your scholars as long 
as they live, for the revolution most to be dreaded is that of the 
age over which you are now watching As men always look back 
to this penod with regret so the tastes earned forward mto it from 
childhood are not easily destroyed, but if once mterrupted they are 
never resumed. 

Most of the habits you think you have instilled mto children 
and young people are not really habits at all, they have only 
been ocquirra under compulsion, and being followed reluctantly 
they will be cast ofi at the first opportumty However long you 
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lemiun m piieon you neyer get e taste for prison Lie , so aveieion la 
increased rather i^n dimiiushed by habit Kot so with Emile, 
as a child he only did what he could do willingly and with pleasure, 
and as a man he will do the same, and the force of habit will only 
lend Its help to the joys of freedom An active life, bodily labour, 
exercise, movement, have become so essential to him that he could 
not rehnquish them without suffenng Beduce him all at once to a 
soft and sedentary life and you condemn him to chains and im- 
prisonment, you keep him m a condition of thraldom and constraint, 
he would suffer, no doubt, both m health and temper He can 
Boarcely breathe in a stuffy room, he requires open air, movement, 
fatigue Even at Sophy’s feet he cannot help casting a glance at 
the country and longing to explore it in her company Yet he 
remains if he must, but he is anxious and ill at ease, he seems to be 
strugghng with himself, he remains because he is a captive “Yes,” 
you will say, “ these are necessitira to which you have subjected him, 
a yoke which you have laid upon him ” You speak truly, I have 
subjected hun to the yoke of manhood 

EmUe loves Sophy , but what were the charms by which he was 
first attracted! Sensibility, virtue, and love for tlungs pure and 
honest When he loves this love in Sophy, wdl he cease to feel it 
himself t And what price did she put upon herself 7 She required 
all her lover's natural feelings — esteem of what is really good, 
frugahty, simplicity, generous unselfishness, a scorn of pomp and 
nches These virtues were Emile’s before love claimed them of 
him Is he really changed? He has all the more reason to be 
himself, that is the only difference The careful reader will not 
suppose that all the circumstances m which he is placed are the 
work of chance There were many charming girls m the town, 
IS it chance that his choice is discovered m a distant retreat? Is 
their meeting the work of chance? Is it chance that makes them 
BO suited to each other ? Is it chance that they cannot hve in the 
same place, that he is compelled to find a lodging so far from her ! 
le it chance that he can see her so seldom and must purchase the 
pleasure of seeing her at the price of such fatigue? You say he is 
becommg effe min ate Not so, he is growmg stronger, he must be 
fairly robust to stand the fatigue he endures on.Sophy’s account 
He hvee more than two leagues away That distance serves to 
temper the shafts of love If they hved next door to each other, 
or if he could drive to see her in a comfortable carriage, he Would 
love at hiB ease m the Paris fashion Would Leander have braved 
death for the sake of Hero if the sea had not lam between them 7 
Need I say more, if my reader is able to take my meaning, he will 
be able to follow out my pnnciples m detail. 

The first tune we went to see Sophy, we went on horsebach, so 
as to get there more quickly We contmue this oonvement plan 
until our fifth visit We were expected; and more than half a 
league from the house we see people on Ike road. Emile watches 
them, hiB pulse qmokens as he gets nearer, he recognises Sophy and 
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dismounta cimokly, he hasteDa to join the charming family Emile 
IS fond of good hoiaes, hia horse is fresh, he feek he is free, and 
gallops ofi aoross the fields, I follow and with some diffioulty I 
succeed in catching Vum and bringing him back Unluckily Sophy 
IB afraid of horses, and 1 dare not approach her Emile has not 
seen what happened, but Sophy whispers to him that he is giving his 
fnend a great deal of trouble He hurries up quite ashamed of him- 
self, takes the horses, and follows after the party It is only fan 
that each should take his turn and he rides on to get nd of our 
mounts. He has to leave Sophy behind him, and he no longer 
thinks riding a convenient mode of travelling. He returns out of 
breath and meets us half-way. 

The next time, Emile will not hear of horses "Why," say I, 
" we need only take a servant to look after them " " Shall we 

put our worthy fnends to such expense? " he replies “ You see 
they would insist on feeding man and horse ” “That is true,” I 
reply, “ theirs is the generous hospitahty of the poor The nch 
man m his mggardly pride only welcomes his friends, but the poor 
find room for their friends’ horses ’’ "Let us go on foot,” says he, 
“won't you venture on the walk, when you are always so ready to 
share the toilsome pleasures of your child f " “I will gladly go with 
you,” I reply at once, " and it seems to me that love does not desire 
so much show ’’ 

As we draw near, we meet the mother and daughter even further 
from home than on the last occasion We have come at a great 
pace Emile is very warm, his beloved condescends to pass her 
handkerchief over his cheeks It would take a good many horses 
to make us nde there after this 

But it IB rather hard never to be able to spend an evening 
together Midsummer is long past and the days are growing shorter 
Whatever we say, we are not allowed to return home in the dark, 
and unless we make a very early start, we have to go back almost 
as soon as we get there The mother is sorry for us and uneasy on 
our account, and it occurs to her that, though it would not be proper 
for us to stay in the house, beds might be found for us in the village, 
if we liked to stay there occasioualiy Emile claps his hands at this 
idea and trembles with joy, Sophy, unwittingly, kisses her mother 
rather oftener than usual on the day this idea occurs to her 

Little by little the charm of friendship and the familianty of 
innocence take root and grow among us 1 generally accompany 
my young friend on the days appointed by Sophy or her mother, 
but sometimes I let him go alone. The heart thrives m the sunshme 
of confidence, and a man must not be treated as a child, and what 
have I accomplished so far, if my pupd is unworthy of my esteem T 
J^ow and then I go without him, he is sorry, but he does not com- 
plain, what use would it be? And then he knows I shall not 
mterfere with his mterests However, whether we go together or 
separately you will understand that we are not stopped by the 
weather, we are only too proud to amve in a condition which calls 
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for pity. Unluckily Sophy depnvea ua of this honour and forbids 
us to come m bad weather is the only occasion on which she 

rebels against the rules which I laid down for her in private 

One day Binile had gone alone and I did not expect hun back tdl 
the following day, but he returned the same evening “My dear 
Emile," said I, “ have you come back to your old friend alre^y ? ” 
But instead of responding to my caresses he replied with some show 
of temper, “ You need not suppose I came back so soon of my own 
accord, she insisted on it it, is for her sake not yours that I am 
here ” Touched by his frankness I renewed my caresses, saying, 
“ Truthful heart and faithful fnend, do not conceal from me any- 
thing I ought to know If you came back for her sake, you told me 
BO for my own, your return is her doing, your frankness is mine 
Continue to pieserve the noble candour of great souls, strangers 
may think what they will, but it is a crime to let our friends think 
us better than we arc ” 

I take care not to let him underrate the cost of hia confession by 
assuming that there is more love than generosity lu it, and by tellmg 
him that he would rather depnve himself of the honour of this 
leturn, than give it to Sophy But this is how he revealed to me, 
all unconsciously, what were his real feelings, if he had returned 
slowly and comfortably, dreaming of his sweetheart, 1 should know 
he was merely her lover , when he burned back, even if he was a 
little out of temper, he was the friend of his Mentor 

You see that the young man is very far from spending his days 
with Sophy, and seeing as much of her as he wants One or two 
visits a week are all that is permitted, and these visits are often 
only for the afternoon and are rarely extended to the next day 
Ho spends much more of his time in longing to see her, or lu rejoicing 
that he has seen her, than he actually spends in her presence Even 
when he goes to see her, more time is spent in going and returning 
than by her side His pleasures, genuine, pure, delicious, but more 
imaginary than real, serve to kindle his love but not to make him 
effeminate 

On the days when he does not see Sophy he is not sittmg idle at 
home He is Emile himself and quite unchanged He usually 
scours the country round in pursuit of its natural history, be 
observes and studies the soil, its products, and their mode of 
cultivation, he compares the methods he sees with those with which 
he IB already familiar , he tries to find the reasons for any differences ; 
if he thinks other methods better than those of the locality, ha 
mtroduces them to the farmers’ notice, if he suggests a better kind of 
plough, he has one made from his own drawings, if he finds a lime 
pit he teaches them how to use the lime on the land, a process new to 
them , he often lends a hand himself, they are suiprised to find him 
handlmg all manner of tools more easily than they can themselves, 
his furrows are deeper and straighter than theirs, he is a more skilful 
sower, and his be^ for early produce are more cleverly planned 
They do not scoff at him as a fine talker, they see he knows what he 
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is talking about In a word, his zeal and attention are bestoired on 
eyeiything that is really useful to everybody, nor does he stop there 
He viBite the peasants in their homes; mqiures into their ciTDiim- 
stances, their families, the number of their children, the extent of 
their holdings, the nature of their produce, their markets, their 
rights, their burdens, their debts, etc He gives away very little 
money, for he knows it is usually ill spent, but he himself directs 
the use of his money, and makes it helpful to them without distnbut- 
mg it among them He supplies them with labourers, and often 

E ays them for work done by themselves, on tasks for their own 
enefit For one he has the falling thatch repaired or renewed, 
for another he clears a piece of land which had gone out of cultiva- 
tion for lack of means, to another he gives a cow, a horse, or stock 
of any kind to replace a loss, two neighbours are ready to go to law, 
he wins them over, and makes them fnends again, a peasant falls 
ill, he has hun cared for, he looks after him himself, t another is 
harassed by a nch and powerful neighbour, he protects him and 
speaks on his behalf, young people are fond of one another, he 
helps forward their marriage, a good woman has lost her beloved 
child, he goes to see her, he speaks words of comfort and sits a while 
with her, he does not despise the poor, he is in no hurry to avoid 
the unfortunate, be often takes his dinner with some peasant he 
IS helping, and he will even accept a meal from those who have no 
need of lus help, though he is the benefactor of some and the fnend 
of all, he IB none the less their equal In conclusion, he always does 
as much good by his personal efforts as by his money 

Sometimes his steps are turned in the direction of the happy 
abode, he may hope to see Sophy without her knowing, to see her 
out walking without being seen But Emile is always quite open m 
everything he does, he neither can nor would deceive His delicacy 
IS of that pleasing type m which pride rests on the foundation 
of a good conscience He keeps strictly withm bounds, and never 
comes near enough to gam from chance what he only desires to win 
from Sophy herself On the other hand, he delights to roam about 
the neighbourhood, looking for the trace of Sophy’s steps, feelmg 
what pains she has taken and what a distance she has walked to 
please him 

The day before his visit, he will go to some neighbourmg farm 
and order a little feast for the morrow We shall take our walk m 
that direction without any special object, we shall turn m apparently 
by chance, frmt, cakes, and cream are waiting for us Sophy likes 
sweets, BO is not msensible to these attentions, and she is quite ready 
to do honour to what we have provided, for 1 always have my share 

* To look after a sick peasant is not merely to give him a pill, or medi- 
cine, or to send a surgeon to him That is not what these poor folk require 
in sickness, what they want is more and better food. When you have 
fever, you will do well to fast, but when your peasants have it, give them 
meat and wme, illness, in then case, is nearly always due to poverty and 
exhaustion, your cellar will supply the best draught, your butchers will 
be the best apothecary 
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a| tiie andili eren if I have had do part m the trouble, it is a girl’s 
wav of retorniDg thanlrB more easily. Her father and I have cakes 
and wme, Emile keeps the ladies company and is always on the 
look-out to secure a dish of cream in wmch Sophy has dipped her 
spoon. 

The cakes lead me to talk of the races Emile used to run Every 
one wants to hear about them, I explain amid much laughter, 
they ask him if he can run as well as ever “ Better,” says he; 
” I should be sorry to forget how to run ” One member of the 
company is dying to see him ran, but she dare not say so , some one 
else undertakes to suggest it, he agrees and we send for two or three 
young men of the neighbourhood, a prize is offered, and in imitation 
of our earher games a cake is placed on the goal Every one is 
ready, Sophy's father gives the signal by clapping his hands The 
nimble Eimle Hies like lightning and reaches the goal almost before 
the others have started He receives his pnze at Sophy’s hands, 
and no less generous than .lEneas, he gives gifts to all the vanquished 

In the midst of his triumph, Sophy dares to challenge the victor, 
and to assert that she can run as fast as he He does not refuse to 
enter the lists with her, and while she is getting ready to start, while 
she IS tucking up her skirt at each side, more eager to show Emile a 
pretty ankle than to vanquish him m the race, while she is seeing if 
her petticoats are short enough, ho whispers a word to her mother 
who smiles and nods approval Then he takes his place by his 
competitor, no sooner is the signal given than she is off like a bird. 

Women were not meant to run, they flee that they may be over- 
taken Running is not the only thing they do ill, but it is the only 
tbmg they do awkwardly, their elbows glued to their sides and 
pomted backwards look ndiculous, and the high heels on which they 
are perched make them look like so many grasshoppers trymg to 
run instead of to jump 

Emile, supposing that Sophy runs no better than other women, 
does not deign to stir from his place and watches her start with a 
smile of mockery But Sophy is light of foot and she wears low 
heels, she needs no pretence to make her foot look smaller, she 
runs so quickly that he has only just tune to overtake this new 
Atalanta when he sees her so far ahead Then he starts hke an 
eagle dashing upon its prey, he pursues her, clutches her, grasps 
her at last quite out of breath, and gently plaomg his left arm about 
her, he hfts her like a feather, and pressmg his sweet burden to his 
heart, he fimshes the race, makes her touch the goal first, and then 
exclaiming, " Sophy wins' ” he einks on one knee before her and 
owns himself beaten 

Along with such occupations there is also the trade we learnt 
One day a week at least, and every day when the weather is too had 
for country pursuits, Emile and 1 go to work under a master-jomer. 
We do not work for show, like people above our trade, we work m 
earnest like regular workmen Once when Sophy’s father come to 
see US, he found ns at work, and did not fail to report his wonder 
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to hia wife end daughter. “ Oo and aee that young man in the 
workshop,’’ said he, “ and you will soon nee if he deapisea the 
oondidon of the poor ” You may fancy how pleased Sophy waa at 
this I They talk it over, and they decide to aurpnae him at hia 
work They question me, apparently without any special object, 
and having made sure of the tune, mother and daughter take a 
httle carriage and come to town on that very day 

On her arrival, Sophy sees, at the other end of the shop, a young 
man m his shut sleeves, with his hair all untidy, so hard at work 
that he does not see her, she makes a sign to her mother Elmile, 
a chisel in one hand and a hammer in the other, is just finishing a 
mortise, then he saws a piece of wood and places it in the vice in 
order to polish it The sight of this does not set Sophy laughing, 
it afiects her greatly, it wins her respect Woman, honour your 
master, he it is who works for you, he it is who gives you bread to 
eat, this IS he I 

While they are busy watching him, I perceive them and pull Emde 
by the sleeve, he turns round, drops his tools, and hastens to them 
with an exclamation of dehght After he has given way to his first 
raptures, he makes them take a seat and he goes back to his work 
But Sophy cannot keep qmet, she gets up hastily, runs about the 
workshop, looks at the tools, feels the polish of the boards, picks up 
shavings, looks at our hands, and says she likes this trade, it is so 
clean The merry girl tries to copy Emile With her dehoate white 
hand she passes a plane over a bit of wood, the plane shpe and 
makes no impression It seems to me that Love himself is hovenng 
over us and beating his wings, I think I can hear his joyous ones, 
“ Hercules is avenged " 

Yet Sophy’s mother questions the master " Su, how much do 
you pay these two men a day 7 ” ” I give them each teupeuce a day 

and theu food, but if that young fellow wanted he could earn much 
more, for he is the best workman in the country " “ Tenpence a 

day and their food,” said she looking at us tenderly “ That is so, 
madam,” rephed the master At these words she humes up to 
Enule, kisses him, and clasps him to her breast with tears, unable 
to say more she repeats again and agam, “ My son, my son I ” 

When they had spent some time chattmg with us, but without 
mterruptmg our work, " We must be going now,” said the mother to 
her daughter, ” it is getting late and we must not keep your father 
waitmg ” l^en approachmg Emile she tapped him playfully on 
the cheek, saying, “Well, my good workman, won’t you come with 
us 7 ” He rephed sadly, “ 1 am at work, ask the master ” The 
master is asked if he can spare us He replies that he cannot 
“ I have work on hand,” said he, “ which is wanted the day after 
to-morrow, so there is not much tune Countmg on these gentle- 
men I refused other workmen who came , if they fail me 1 don’ t know 
how to replace them and I shall not be able to send the work home 
at the time promised ” The mother said nothing, she was waiting 
to hear what Emile would say Emile hung his head m silenceL 
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“ Sii," she Raid, eomewhat Burprised ab this, “ have you nothing to 
say to tiiat 7 ” Emde looked tenderly at her daughter and merely 
said, “ You see I am bound to stay ” Then the ladies left us 
Emile went with them to the door, gazed after them as long as they 
were m Bight, and returned to his work without a word. 

On the way home, the mother, somewhat vexed at his conduct, 
s^ke to her daughter of the strange way m which he had behaved 

Why," said she, “ was it so difficult to arrange matters with the 
master without bemg obliged to stay The young man is generous 
enough and ready to spend money when there is no need for it, 
could not he spend a little on such a fitting occasion? ” “ Oh, 

mamma," replied Sophy, " I trust Emile will never rely so much on 
money as to use it to break an engagement, to fail to keep his own 
word, and to make another break hisl I know he could easily give 
the master a tnfie to make up for the slight mconvemence caused 
by hia absence, hut his Boul would become the slave of riches, he 
would become accustomed to place wealth before duty, and he would 
think that any duty might be neglected provided he was ready to 
pay. That is not Emile's way of thinking, and I hope he will never 
change on my account Do yon think it cost him nothing to stay’ 
You are quite wrong, mamma , it was for my sake that he stayed , I 
saw it in his eyes ” 

It IS not that Sophy is indifferent to genuine proofs of love, on 
the contrary she is imperious and exactmg, she would rather not 
be loved at all than be loved half-heartedly Hers is the noble 
pnde of worth, conscious of ita own value, self-respecting and 
claimmg a like honour from others She would scorn a heart that 
did not recognise the full worth of her own, that did not love her 
for her virtues as much and more than for her oharms, a heart 
which did not put duty first, and prefer it to everything She did 
not desire a lover who knew no will but hers She wished to reign 
over a man whom she had not spoilt Thus Circe, having changed 
mto swine the comrades of Ulysses, bestowed herself on him over 
whom she had no power 

Except for this sacred and inviolable right, Sopbv is very jealous 
of her own rights, she obeerves how carefully Emile respects them, 
how zealously he does her will , how cleverly he guesses her wishes, 
how exactly he arrives at the appointed tune, she will have him 
neither late nor early, he must arrive to the moment To come 
early is to think more of himself than of her, to come late is to 
neglect her To neglect Sophy, that could not happen twice An 
unfounded suspicion on her part nearly nuned everything, but 
So^y IS really just and knows how to atone for her faults 

They were expectmg us one evemug, Emile had received his 
orders They came to meet us, but we were not there What has 
become of us ' What accident have we met with 7 No mes- 
sage from us I The evenmg is spent in expectation of our 
amvaL Sophy thinks we are dead, she is miserable and m an 
agony of distress, she cnee all the night through. In the course 
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of the evening a messenger was despatched to inquire after Os and 
bnng book news in the morning The messenger returns together 
with another messenger sent by us, who makes our excuses verbally 
and says we are qmte well Then the scene is changed , Sophy dries 
her tears, or if she still weeps it is for anger It is small consolation 
to her proud spirit to know that we are ahve, Emile lives and he 
has kept her waitmg 

When we amve she tries to escape to her own room , her parents 
desire her to remain, so she is obhged to do so, but deciding at 
once what course she will take she assumes a calm and contented 
expression which would deceive moat people Her father comes 
forward to receive us saying, “ You have made your fnends very 
uneasy, there are people here who will not forgive you very readily ” 
" Who are they, papa," said Sophy with the most gracious smile 
she could assume " What business is that of yours,” said her 
father, " if it is not youT ’’ Sophy bent over her work without 
reply Her mother received us coldly and formally Emile was 
BO confused he dared not speak to Sophy She spoke first, mquired 
how he was, asked him to take a chair, and pretended so cleverly 
that the poor young fellow, who as yet knew nothing of the language 
of angry passions, was quite deceived by her apparent indifierence, 
and ready to take offence on his own account 

To undeceive him I was going to take Sophy's hand and raise 
it to my bps as I sometimes did, she drew it back so hastily, with 
the word, " Su,” uttered m such a strange manner that Emile’s 
eyes were opened at once by this involuntary movement 

Sophy herself, seemg that she had betrayed herself, exercised less 
control over herself Her apparent indifference was succeeded by 
scornful irony She replied to everythmg he said in monosyllables 
uttered slowly and hesitatingly as if she were afraid her anger 
should show itself too plainly Emile half dead with terror stared 
at her full of sorrow, and tried to get her to look at him so that his 
eyes might read in hers her real feelmgs Sophy, still more angry at 
his boldness, gave him one look which removed all wish for another. 
Luckily for hims elf, Emile, trembling and dumbfounded, dared 
neither look at her nor speak to her again, for had he not been 
guilty, had he been able to endure her wrath, she would never have 
forgiven him 

Seeing that it was my turn now, and that the time was npe for 
explanation, I returned to Sophy I took her hand and this time 
she did not snatch it away, she was ready to famt I saud gently, 
" Dear Sophy, we are the victims of misfortune, but you are just 
and reasonable, you will not judge us unheard, listen to what we 
have to say ’’ She said nothing and 1 proceeded — 

" We set out yesterday at four o’clock , we were told to be here at 
seven, and we always allow ourselves rather more time than we need, 
BO as to rest a httle before we get here We were more than half 
way here when we heard lamentable groans, which came from a httle 
valley m the hillside, some distance off We burned towards the 
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plaoo and found an unlucky peasant who had taken rather more 
wine than was good for him, on his way home he had fallen heavily 
from his horse and broken his leg We shouted and called for help, 
there was no answer, we tried to lift the injured man on his horse, 
but without success, the least movement caused intense agony 
We decided to tie up the horse in a quiet part of the wood, then 
we made a chair of our crossed arms and carried the man as gently 
as possible, following his directions till we got him home The 
way WM long, and we were constantly obliged to stop and rest 
At lost we got there, but thoroughly exhausted We wero surprised 
and sorry to hnd that it was a house we knew already and that the 
wretched creature we had earned with such difficulty was the very 
man who received us so kindly when hrst we came We had all been 
so upset that until that moment wo had not recognised each other 

“ 'There were only two little children His \rife was about to 
present him with another, and sho was so overwhelmed at the sight 
of him brought home in buch a condition, that she was taken ill 
and a few hours later gave birth to another little one What was 
to be done under such ciicmnstances in a lonely cottage far from 
any help ? Emile derided to fetch the horse we had left in the wood, 
to ndo as fast as he could into the town and fetch a surgeon He 
let the surgeon have the horse, and not succeeding m imdmg a nurse 
all at once, he returned on foot with a servant, after having sent a 
messenger to you, meanwhile I hardly know what to do between a 
man with a broken leg and a woman in travail, but I got ready as 
well as 1 could such things in the house as 1 thought would be newlod 
for the relief of both 

I will pass over the rest of the details, they are not to the point 
It was two o’clock in the morning before we got a moment’s rest 
At last we returned before daybreak to our lodging close at hand, 
where we waited till j-ou were up to let you know what had happened 
to us " 

Tliat was all I said But before any one could speak Emile 
approaching Sophy, raised hii voice and said with greater hrmneas 
than I expected, “ Sophy, my fate is in your hands, as you very well 
know You may condemn me to die of grief, but do not hope to 
make me forget the rights of humanity, they are even more sacred 
in my eyes than your own rights, I will never renounce them 
for you ” 

For all answ or, Sophy rose, put her arm round his neck, and kisse 1 
him on the cheek, then offering him her hand wuth inimitable 
grace she said to him, “ Emile, take this hand, it is yours When 
you will, you shall be my husband and my master, 1 will try to be 
worthy of that honour " 

Scarcely had she kissed him, when her delighted father clapped 
his hands callmg, “ Encore, encore,” and Sophy without further 
ado, kissed him twice on the other cheek, but afraid of what she 
bad done ahe took refuge at once in her mother's arms and hid her 
bluahing face on the maternal bosom 
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I Will not describe our happiness, everybody will feel with ua. 
After dinner Sophy asked if it were too far to go and see the poor 
invalids It was her wish and it was a work of mercy When we 
got there we found them both in bed — Emile had sent for a second 
bedstead, there were people there to look after them — Emile had 
seen to it But m spite of this everything wa'? so untidy that they 
sobered almost as much from discomfort as from their condition* 
Sophy asked for one of the good wife's aprons and set to work to 
m^e her more comfortable in hot bed, then she did as much fur the 
man, her soft and gentle hand i^eemad to find out what was hurting 
them and how to seitle them into less painful positions Her very 
presence seemed to make them more comfortable, she seemed to 
gue^s nhat was tlie matter This fastidious girl was not disgusted 
by the dirt or smells, and she managed to get nd of both without 
disturbing the aick people She who had always appeared so modest 
and sometimes so disdainful, she who would not for all tlie world 
have touched a man's bed with her little finger, lifi/ed the sick man 
and changed lua linen without any fuss, and placed him to rest in a 
more comfortable position Uhe 7oal of chanty is of more value 
than modesty What she did was done so akillully and with such a 
light touch that he felt better almost without knowing she had 
touched him Husband and wife mingled their blessings upon the 
kindly girl who tended, pitied, and consoled them She was an 
angel fiom heaven come to visit them, she was an angel m face and 
manner, in gentleness and goodness Emile was greatly touched 
by all this aud he watched her without speaking O man, love thy 
helpmeet God gave her to relieve thy sulIeringB, to comfort theo 
in thy troubles This is she* 

The new-born baby was baptised The two lovers were its god- 
parents, and as they held it at the font they were longing, at the 
bottom of their heaita, for the time when they should have a child 
of their own to be baptised They longed for their wedding day, 
they thought it w as close at hand , all Sophy’s scruples had vanished, 
but mine remained They had not got so far as they expected, 
every one must have his turn 

One morning when they had not seen eacli other for two whole 
days, I entered Emile’s room with a letter in my hands, and looking 
fixedly at him I said to him, “ What would you do if some one told 
you Sophy were dead ^ ” He uttered a loud cry, got up and struck 
his hands together, and without saying a single word, he looked at mo 
with eyes of desperation “ Answer me,” 1 continued with the same 
calmness Vexed at my composure, he then approached me with 
eyes blazmg with anger, and checking himself in an almost threaten- 
ning attitude, “ What would I do ’ I know not, but this I do know, 
I would never set eyes again upon the person who brgught me such 
news ” “ Comfort yourself," said I, smilmg, “ she lives, she is 

well, and they are expecting us this evening But let us go for a 
short walk and we can talk thmgs over " 

The passion which engross^ him will no longer permit him to 
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devote himself as in former days to discussions of pure reason, this 
very passion must be called to our aid if his attention is to be given 
to my teaching That is why I made use of this ternble preface, 
I am quite sure he will listen to me now 

“ We must be happy, dear Emile, it is the end of every feeling 
creature, it is the first desire taught us by nature, and the only one 
which never leaves us But where is hajjpiness ’ Who knows ? 
Every one seeks it, and no one finds it We spend our lives in the 
search and we die before the end is attained My young friend, 
when I took you, a new-born infant, in my arras, and f ailed God 
himself to witness to the vow I dared to make that I would devote 
my life to the happiness of your life, did I know myself ^hat I was 
undertaking? Wo, 1 only knew th'ib in making you happy, I was 
euro of my own happiness By making this useful inquiry on your 
account, 1 made it for ua both 

“ So long as we do not know what to do wisdom consists m doing 
nothing Of all rules there is none so greatly needed by man, and 
none which he la less able to obey In seeking happiness when we 
know not where it la wo are perhaps getting further and further from 
it, we are running as many risks as there are roads to choose from 
But it ifl not every one that can keep atill Our passion for our own 
well-being mikes us so uneasy, that we would rather deceive our- 
selves in the search for li ippiness than sit still and do nothing, 
and i\hen once we have left tlio place where we might have known 
happiness, we can never return 

“ In Ignorance like this 1 tried bo avoid a similar fault When I 
took charge of you I decided to take no useless steps and to prevent 
you from doing so too 1 kept to the path of nature, until she should 
show me the path of happiness And lo * their paths were the same, 
and without knowing it this was the path I trod 

“ Be at once my witness and my judge, I will never refuse ta 
accept your deoi'sion Your early have nob been sacrificed 

to those that were to follow, you have enjoyed all the good gifts 
which nature bestowed upon you Of the ills to which you were 
by nature subject, and from which I could shelter vou, you have only 
experienced such aa would harden you to bear others Y"ou have 
never suffered any evil except to escape a greater You have 
known neither hatred nor servitude Eree and happ^^, you have 
remained just and kindly, for suffering and vice arc inseparable, 
and no man ever became bad until he was unhappy May the 
memory of your childhood remain with you to old age^ I am not 
afraid that your kind heart will ever recall the hand that trained it 
without a blessmg upon it 

“When vou reached the age of reason, I secured you fiom the 
influence of human prejudice, when your heart awoke I preserved 
you from tlie sway of passion Had 1 been able to prolong this 
inner tranquillity till your life’s end, my work would liave been 
secure and you would have been as happy as man can be, but, my 
•dear E mil e, m vain did I dip you lu the waters of Styx, I could not 
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m^e you everywhere invulnerable, a fresh enemy has appeared, 
whom you have not yet learnt to conquer, and from whom 1 cannot 
save you That enemy is yourself Nature and fortune had left 
you free You could face poverty, you could bear bodily pam, 
the suffenngs of the heart were unknown to you, you were then 
dependent on nothing but your position as a human bemg, now 
you depend on all the ties you have formed for youiaelf, you have 
learnt to deaire, and you are now the slave of your desires Without 
any change in yourself, without any msult, any injury to yourself, 
what sorrows may attack your soul, what paina may you suffer 
without sicknesa, how many deaths may you die and yet livef A 
he, an error, a suspicion, may plunge you m despair 

Ab the theatre you used to see heroes, abandoned to depths of 
woe, making the stage re-echo with their wild cries, lamenting like 
women, weeping hke children, and thus securing the applaube of the 
audience Do you remember how shocked you wero by those 
lamentations, cries, and groans, m men from whom one would only 
expect deeds of constancy and heroism ‘ Why,’ said you, ‘ are 
those the patterns we are to follow, the models sot for our imitation I 
Are they afraid man will not be small enough, unhappy enough, 
weak enough, li his weakness is not enshrined under a faibe show of 
virtue ’ My young friend, henceforward you must be more 
merciful to the stage, you have become one of those heroes 

“ You know how to suffer and to die, you know how to tear the 
heavy yoke of necessity m ills of the body, but you liave not yet 
ie^nt to give a law to the desires of your heart, and the difficulties 
of life arise rather from our affections than from nur needs Our 
desires are vast, our strength is little better tlian nothing In his 
wishes man is dependent on many things, in himself he is dependent 
on nothing, not even on his own life, the more his connectinna are 
multiplied, the greater his sufi^enngs Nvcrytliing upon earth has an 
end, sooner or later all that wo love C'capcs from our fingers, and 
we behave as if it would last for ever V» hat ^as your terror at the* 
mere suspicion of Sophy’s death’ Do you suppose she will live for 
ever ? Do not young people of her age die 7 She must die, my son, 
and perhaps bcloie you Who knous if she aJive at this moment ■' 
Nature meant yuu to die but once, you have picpared a second 
death for youibcll 

“A slave to >our unbridled pashions, how greatly are you to be 
pitied • Ever privations, losses, alarms, you will not even enjoy 
what IS left You will possess nothing because of the fear of losing 
it, you will never be able bo satisfy your passions, because you 
desired to follow them continually You will ever be seeking that 
which will fly before you , you will be miserable and you will become 
wicked How can you be otherwise, having no care but your un- 
bridled passions 7 If you cannot put up with involuntary privations 
how will you voluntarily deprive yourself’ How can you sacrifice 
desire to duty, and resist your heaii^ in order to listen to your reason ’ 
You would never see that man again who dared to bring you word 
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of the death of your miptresa, how would you behold him who would 
depnve you of her livinjf self, him who would dare to tell you, 
‘ She iH dead to you, virtue puts a gulf between you ’ ? If you must 
live with her whatever happens, whether Sophy is married or single, 
^\hether you are free or not, whether she loves or hates you, whether 
f^hc IS given or refused to you, no matter, it is your will and you 
must have her at any pnre Tell me then what cnrae will stop a 
man who has uo law but Ins heart’s desires, who knows not how to 
resist hiB oTvn passions 

“ My son, there is no happiness without courage, nor virtue 
v'ltliout a strugcle The word virtue is derived from a word 
Hicnifying strength, and strength le the foundation of all virtue 
Virtue* IS the heritage of a creature weak by nature but strong by 
will that is the whole merit of the righteous man, and though we 
call God good we do not call Him virtuoub, because He does good 
ivithout effort I waited to o\])lain the meaning of this word, so 
often profaned, until you were ready to understand me As long 
ai virtue is quite easy to practise, there is little need to know it 
This need arises vith the awakening of the pa^Mons, your time has 
come 

“ When T brought you up m nil the simpli^itv of nature, instead of 
preaching disagreeable duties, 1 secured for you immunity from the 
vii es which make such duties disagreeable, I made lying not so 
much hateful as unnecessary in your bight, I taught you not so 
much to give others their due, os to care little about youi own nghts, 
I made you kindly rather than \irtuou& But the kindly man is 
only kind so long as he finds it pleasrint, kindness falls to pieces 
at the shock of human passions, the kindly man is only kind to 
hiiiioelf 

“ What IS meant by a virtuous man ^ He who can conquer his 
affections, for then he follows his reason, lua conscience, he does 
his duty, he is his own mabter and nothing can turn him from the 
right way So far you have had onl> the semblance of liberty, the 
precarious liberty of the slave who has not received his orders 
Now is the time for real freedom, learn to be 3’^our own master, 
control your heart, my ICmile, and you will be viituous 

“Thcie IS another apprenticeship before you, an apprenticeship 
more difficult than the former, for nature dehvera us from the evils 
she lays upon us, or else bhe teaches us to submit to them, but she 
has no message for us with regard to our self-imposed evils, she 
leaves us to ourselves, she leaves us, victims of our own passions, 
to buccumb to our vain sorrow's, to pride oui&elves on the tears of 
which we should be ashamed 

“ This ifl \our first passion Perhaps it is the only passion worthy 
of\ou If you can control it like a man, it will be the last, you will 
be master of all the rest, and you ^vill obey nothmg but the passion 
for virtue 

“ There is nothing cnminal in this passion, I know it, it is as 
pure os the hearts which experience it It waa born of honour and 
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nursed by innocence Happy lovers ! for you the charms of virtue 
do but add to those of love , and the blessed union to which you are 
looking forward is less the reward of your goodness than of your 
affection But tell me, 0 truthful man, though this pas'^ion is 
pure, IS it any the less your master 7 Are you the less its slave 1 And 
if to-morrow it should cease to be mnocent, would you strangle it on 
the spot 7 Now is the time to try your strength , there is no tune for 
that m hours of danger These perilous efforts should be made 
when danger is still afar We dp not practise the use of our weapons 
when we are face to face with the enemy, we do that before the wai , 
we come to the battle-field ready prepared 

“ It IS a mistake to classify the passions as lawful and unlawful, 
so as to yield to the one and refuse the other All alike are good 
if we are their masters, all alike are bad if we abandon ourselves to 
them Nature forbids us to extend our relations beyond the limits 
of our strength, reason forbids us to want what we cannot get, 
conscience forbids us, not to be tempted, but to yield to temptation 
To feel or not to feel a passion is beyond our control, but we can 
control ourselves Every sentiment under our own control is law 
ful, those which control us are cnminal A man is not guilty if 
he loves his neighbour’s wife, provided he keeps this unhappy 
passion under the control of the law of duty, he is guilty if he loves 
nis own wife so greatly as to sacnfice everything to that love 
“ Do not expect me to supply you with lengthy precepts of mor,i lity, 
I have only one rule to give you which sums up all the rest ]fe a 
man, restrain your heart within the limits of your manhood Study 
and know these limits, however narrow they may be, we are not 
unhappy within them, it is only when we wish to go beyond them 
that we are unhappy, only when, in our mod passions, we try to 
attain the impossible, we are unhappy when we forget our man 
hood to make an imaginary world for ourselves, from which wc are 
always slipping back into our own The only good things, whose 
loss really affects us, are those which we claim as our rights If it 
IS clear that we cannot obtain what we want, our mind turns away 
from it, wishes without hope cease to torture us A beggar is not 
tormented by a desire to bo a king, a king only wishes to be a god 
when he thinks himself more than man 

" The illusions of pride are the source of our greatest ills, but the 
contemplation of human suffering keeps the wise humble He 
keeps to hia proper place and makes no attempt to depart from it, 
he does not waste his strength in getting what he cannot keep, and 
his whole strength being devoted to the right emplojiment of what 
he has, he is in reality ncher and more powerful in proportion os 
he desires less than we A man, subject to death and change, shall 
I forge for myself lasting chains upon this earth, where everything 
changes and disappears, whence 1 myself shall shortly vanish' (!h, 
Emile I my son ' if I were to lose you, what would be left of myself i 
And yet I must learn to lose you, for who knows when you may 
be taken from me ? 
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“ Would you live in vusdom and happiness, fix your heart on the 
beauty that is eternal , let your desires be limited by your position, 
let your duties taJLe precedence of your wishes, extend the law of 
necessity into the region of morals , learn to lose what may be taken 
from you , learn to forsake all thmga at the command of virtue, to 
set yourself above the chances of life, to detach your heart before it 
18 torn in pieces, to be brave in adversity so that you may never be 
wretched, to be steadfast in duty that you may never be guilty of 
a crime Then you will be happy in spite of fortune, and good in 
spite of vour passions You will find a pleasure that cannot be 
destroyed even in the possession of the most fragile things, you 
will possess them, they will not possess you, and you will realise 
that the man who loses everything, only enjoys what he knows how 
to resign It is true you will not enjoy the illusions of imaginary 
pleasures, neither will you feel the sufferings which are their result 
You will profit greatly by this exchange for the sufferings are real 
and frequent, the pleasures are rare and empty Victor over so 
many deceitful ideas, you will also vanquish the idea that attaches 
such an excessive value to life You will spend your life in peace, 
and you will leave it without terror you will detach yourself from 
life os from other things Let others, horror-struck, helieve that 
when this life is ended they cease to be. conscious of the nothingness 
of life, you will think that you are but entering upon the true life 
To the wicked, death is the close ot life, to the just it is its dawn ’ 

Emile heard me with attention not unmixed wnth anxiety After 
such a startling preface he feared some gloomy conclusion He 
foresaw that when I ‘.howed him how necessary it is to prEictise the 
strength of the soul, I desired to subject him to this stern discipline 
he was like a wounded man who shrinks from the surgeon, and 
fancies he already fids the painful but liealmg touch which will cure 
the de,idly wound 

Uncertain, anxious eager to know wdiat I am drivi ig at, he 
does not answer, ho questions me but timidly “ What must 1 do ? ” 
savs he almost trembling not daring to raise his eyes " What 
must you do T ” I reply hiinly " You must leave iSojiliy ” “ What 

are you saving ’ ’’ he exclaimed angrilv “ Leave Sophy, leave Sophy, 
deceive her become a traitor a vdlain a peijurer' ” “Why I ” I 
continue, interrujiting him, “does Emile suppose I shall teach him 
to deserve such titles ! ” “ No,” he continued with the same 

vigour “ Neither you nor any one else, I am capable of prcsorvmg 
your work , J shall not di serve such reproaches ’ 

1 was prepared for this first outburst, I let it jioss unheeded If 
I had not the moderation I preach it would not be much use preach- 
ing it I Emile knows me too well to believe me capable of demand- 
mg any wrong action from him, and he knows that it would be wrong 
to leave Sophy, in the sense he attaches to the phrase So he 
waits for an explanation Than I resume my speech 

“ My dear Emile, do you think any man whatsoever can be 
happier than you have been for the last three months i If you 
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khink BO, undeceive youTBelf Before taating the pleasures of life 
you have plumbed the depths of its happiness ^ere is nothing 
more than you have already experienced The joys of sense are 
soon over, habit invariably destroys them You have tasted 
greater joys through hope than you will ever enjoy in reality The 
imagination which adorns what we long for, deserts its possession 
With the exception of the one self-exiating Being, there is nothing 
beautiful except that which is not If that state could have lasted 
for ever, you would have found perfect happiness But all that 
is related bo man shares his decline, all is finite, all is fleeting in 
human hfe, and even if the conditions which make us happy could 
be prolonged for ever, habit would deprive us of all taste for that 
happiness If external ciicumstancea remain unchanged, the heart 
changM, either happiness forsakes us, or we forsake her 

“ During your infatuation time has passed unheeded Summer 
13 over, winter is at hand Even if our expeditions were possible, 
at such a time of year they would not be permitted Whether we 
wish it or no, we tshall have to change our way of life, it cannot 
continue I read m your eager eyca that this does not disturb you 
greatly, Sophy’s confession and your own wishes suggest a simple 
plan for avoiding the snow and escaping the journey The plan has 
its advantages, no doubt, hut when spiing returns, the snow will 
melt and the marriage will remain , you must reckon for all seasons 
You wish to marry Sophy and you have only known her live 
months • You ^ish to marry her, not because she la a hb wife for 
you, but because she pleases you, as if love were never mistaken as 
to fitness, as if those, who begin with love, never criled with hatred f 
I know she la virtuous hut is that enough ’ Is htnesy merely a 
matter of honour ( It is not her virtu© I misdoubt, it is her fiibpofei- 
tion Dues a woman ';how hi r real character in a day T Do you know 
how often you must have seen hci and under what varying conditions 
to really know her temper? Is four months of liking a sufiioient 
pledge for the rest of your life ? A couplo of months hence you may 
have forgotten her, as soon as you are gone another may efface your 
image in her heart, on your return you may find her os indifferent 
as you have hitherto found hei affectionate Sentiments are not a 
matter of principle, she may be [lerlectjy virtuous and yet cease to 
love you I am inclined to think she wdl be faithful and true, 
but who will answer for her, and who will answer for you if you are 
not pub to the proof? Will ^ou postpone this trial till it is too late, 
■Mill you wait to know your true selves till parting is no longer 
possible i 

“Sophy IS not eighteen, and you are barely twenty-two, this 
IS the age for love, but not fur mamsge What a father and mother 
lor a family 1 If you want to know how to bring up children, you 
should at least wait till you yourselves are children no longer Do 
you not know that too early motherhood has wealrened the con- 
Btitution, destroyed the health, and shortened the life of many young 
women 7 Do you not know that many children have always been 
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weak and sickly because their mother was little more than a child 
herself? When mother and child are both growing, the strength 
required for their growth is divided, and neither gets all that nature 
intended, ore not both sure to suffer’ Either I know very little 
of Emile, or he would rather wait and have a healthy wife and 
children, than satisfy his impatience at the price of their life and 
health 

“ Let ua speak of yourself You hope to be a husband and a 
father, have you seriously considered your duties T When you be- 
come the head of a family you will become a citizen of your country 
And what is a citizen of the state f What do you know about it ’ 
You have studied your duties as a man, but what do you know 
of the duties of a citizen ? Do you know the meaning of such terms 
ah government, laws, country? Do you know the price you must 
pay for life, and for what you must be prepared to die ? You think 
you know' everything, when you really know nothing at all Before 
you take your place in the civil order, learn to peiceive and know 
what IS your proper place 

“ Emile, you must leave Sophy, 1 do not bid you forsake her, if 
you w ere capable of such conduct, she would be only too happy not 
to have married you, you must leave her in order to return worthy 
of her Do not be vain enough to think yourself already worthy 
How much remains to be done' Come and fulhl this splendid task, 
come and learn to submit to absence, come and earn the prize of 
fidelity, so that when you return you may indeed deserve some 
honour, and may ask her hand not as a favour but as a reward ” 

Unaccustomed to struggle with himself, untrained to desue one 
thing and to will anulher, the young man will not give way, he 
resists, he argues Why should he refuse the happiness which 
awaits him? Would he not desjiise the hand which is offered him 
if he hesitated to accept it’ Why need he leave her to leainwhathe 
ought to know’ And if it were necessary to leave her why not 
leave her as lus wife with a certain pledge of his return ’ Let him 
be her husband, and he is ready to follow me, let them be married 
and he will leave her without fear “ Marry her in order to leave 
her, deer Emile' what a contradiction' A lover who can leave his 
mistress shows himself capable of great things, a husband should 
never leave his wife unless through necessity To cure your scruples, 
I see the delay must be mvoluntary on your part, you must be able 
to tell Sophy you leave her against your will Very well, be content, 
and since you will not follow the commands of reason, you must 
submit to another master You have not forgotten your promise 
Emile, you must leave Sophy , I will have it ’ ’ 

For a moment or two he was downcast, silent, and thoughtful, 
then looking me full m the face he said, “ When do we start? ” 
“ In a week’s tune,” I replied, “ Sophy must be prepared for our 
gomg Women are weaker than we are, and we must show con- 
sideration for them, and this parting is not a duty for hei as it 
IS for you, so she may be allowed to bear it less bravely ” 
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The temptation to continue the daily history of their love up to 
the time of then separation is very great, but I have already 
presumed too much upon the good nature of my readers, let us 
abridge the story so as to bring it to an end Will Emile face the 
situation as biavely at his mistress' feet as he has done in con- 
versation with lu9 friend? 1 think he will, his confidence 13 rooted 
in the sincerity of his love He would be more at a Joss with her, 
if it cost him less to leave her, he would leave her feeling himself 
to blame, and that is a difficult part for a man of honour to play, 
but the greater the aaciihce, the more credit be demands for it in 
the sight of her uho makes it so difficult He has no fear that she 
will misunderatanil his motives Every look seems to say, “ Oh, 
Sophy, read my heart and be faithful to me, your lover is not 
without virtue ” 

Sophy tries to bear the unfoieseen blow with her usuu,! pride 
and dignity She tries to seem as if she did not care, but as the 
honours of ^ar aie nut hers, but Emile’e, her strength is less equal 
to the task She weeps, she sighs against her will, and the fear of 
being forgotten embitters the pam of jiartmg She does not weep 
in her lover’s sight, she does not let him see her terror, she would 
die rather than utter a sigh in hia presence I am the recipient of 
her lamentations, 1 behold her tears, it is I who am supposed to be 
her confidant Women are very clever and know how to conceal 
their cleverness, the more she frets in private, the more pains she 
takes to please me, 9ho feels that her fate is in my hands 

I console and comfort her, 1 make myself answerable for her 
lover, or rather tor her husband, let her be as true to him as he to 
her and I promibC they shall bo married m two years" time SJie 
respects me enough to believe that 1 do not want to deceive her 
I am guarantor to each for the other Their hearts, their virtue, my 
honesty, the confidence of their parents, all combine to reassure 
them flut what can reason avail against weakness^ They pait 
as if they were never to meet again 

Then it is that Sophy recalls the 1 egrets of Eucharis, and fancies 
herself m her place Do not let us icvive that fantastic affection 
during his absence “ Sopliy,” say 1 one day, “ exchange books 
with Emile, let him have your Ttlemachua that he may learn to be 
like him, and let him give you his ^"'pectator which you enjoy reading 
Study the duties of good wives in it, and remember that in two years’ 
time you uiJJ undertake tliose duties ” The exchange gave pleasure 
to both and inspired them with confidence At last the sad day 
ainved and they must part 

Sophy’s worthy father, witn whom 1 had arranged the whole 
business, took affectionate leave of me, and baking me aside, he spoke 
seriously and somewhat emphatically, saying, “ I have done every- 
thing to please you, I knew I had to do with a man of honour, 

I have only one word to say Remember your pupil has signed hia 
contract of marriage on my daughter’s Ups ” 

What a difference m the behaviour of the two lovers! Emile, 
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impetuous, eager, excited, almost beside himself, cries aloud and 
Ehids torrent'? of tears upon the hands of father, mother, and 
daughter, with sobs he embraces every one in the house and repeats 
the same thing over and over again in a way that would be ludicrous 
at any other time Sophy, pale, sorrowful, doleful, and heavy-eyed, 
remains quiet without a word or a tear, she sees no one, not even 
Emile In vam he takes her hand, and clasps her in his arms, 
she remains motionless, unheeding hi^ tears, his caresses, and every- 
thing he does, bo far oa she la concerned, he is gone already A 
Sight more moving than the prolonged lamentations and noisy 
regrets of her lover! He sees, he feels, he is heartbroken I drag 
him reluctantly away, if I left him another minute, he would never 
go 1 am delighted that he should carry this touching picture with 
iiim If he Phould ever be tempted to forget what is due to Sophy, 
his heart must have strayed very far indeed if I cannot bring it 
back to her by recalling her as he saw her last 


OF TRAVEL 

Is it good for young people to travel’ The question is often 
asked and as often hotly difejmtcd If it were stated otherwise — 
Are men the better for having travelled ’ — perhaps there would be 
less difference of opinion 

The misuse of books is the death of sound learning People think 
they know what they have read, and take no pains to learn Too 
much reading only produces a pretentious ignoramus There was 
never so much reading in any age as the present, and never was 
there leas learning, in no country of Europe are so many hifitonca 
and books of travel printed as m France, and nowliere la there less 
knowledge of the mind and manners of other nations So many 
books lead us to neglect the book of the world if we read it at all, 
we keep each to our own page If the phrase, “ Can one become 
a Persian,” were unknown to me, J should suspect on hearing it that 
it came from the country where national prejudice is most prevalent 
and from the sex v luck does most to increase it 

A Parisian thinks he has a knowledge of mon and he knows only 
Frenchmen, hia town is always full of foreigners, but he considers 
ever}’ foreigner as a strange phenomenon which has no equal m the 
universe You must have a close acquaintance with the middle 
cla'^aes of that great city, you must have hved among them before 
you can believe that people could be at once so witty and so stupid 
The strangest thing about it is that probably every one of them has 
read a dozen tunes a description of the country whose inhabitants 
inspire Imn vith such wonder 

To discover the truth amidst our own prejudices and those of the 
authors is too hard a task 1 have been reading books of travels 
all my life, but I never found two that gave me the same idea of the 
lame nation On comparing my own Bcanty observations with 
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what I haye read, I have decided to abandon the travellers and I 
regret the time wasted in tiying to learn from their books, for 1 
am quite convinced that for that sort of study, seeing not reading 
is required That would be true enough if every traveller were 
honest, if he only said what he saw and believed, and if truth were 
not tinged with false colours from his own eyes What must it be 
when we have to disentangle the truth from the web of lies and 
ill-faith'* 

Let us leave the boasted resources of books to those who are 
content to use them Like the art of Raymond Lully they are 
able bo set people chattenng about things they do nob know They 
are able bo set fifteen-year-old Plates discussing philosophy m the 
clubs, and teaching people the cu‘<toms of Egypt and the Indies on 
the word of Paul Lucas or Tavernier 

I maintain that it is beyond dispute that any one wlin has only 
seen one nation does not know men, he only knows those men 
among whom he has lived Hence there is another way of stating 
the question about travel “ Is it enough for a well-educated man 
to know his fellow countrymen, or ought he bo know mankind in 
general?” Then there is no place for argument or unceiiainty 
See how greatly the solution of a difficult problem may depend on the 
way in which it is stated 

But IS it necessary to travel the whole globe to study mankind 7 
Need we go to Japan to study Europeans? Need we know every 
individual before we know the species ’ No, there are men so much 
alike tliatifc is not worth while to study them individually When 
you have seen a dozen Frenchmen you have seen them all Though 
one cannot say as much of the English and other nations, it is, 
however, certain that every nation has its own specific character, 
which IB derived by induction from the study, not of one, but 
many of ite members Ho who baa compared a dozen nations 
knows men, just he who has compared a dozen Frenchmen knows 
the French 

To acquire knowledge it is not enough to travel hastily through 
a country Observation demands eyes, and the power of directing 
them towards the object we desire to know There aio plenty of 
people who learn no more from their travels than from their books, 
because they do not know how to think , because in reading their 
mind la at least under the guidance of the author, and in their 
travels they do not know how to see for themselves Others learn 
nothing, because they have no desire to learn Their object la so 
entirely different, that this never occurs to them, it is very unlikely 
that you will see clearly what you tdke no trouble to look for The 
French travel more than any other nation, but they are ao taken 
up with their own cubboms, that everything else is confused 
together There are Frenchmen in ©very corner of the globe In 
no country of the world do you find more people who have travelled 
than in fiance And yet of all the nations of Euro})e, that which 
has seen most, knows least The English are also travellers, but 
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they trayel in another fashion, these two nations must always be 
at opposite extremes The English nobility travels, the French 
stays at home, the French people travel, the English st^ at home. 
This difference does credit, I think, to the English Ihe French 
almost always travel for their own ends, the English do not seek 
their fortune in other lands, unless m the way of commerce and 
with their hands full, when they travel it is to spend their money, 
not to live by their wits , they are too proud to cringe before strangers 
This IS why they learn more abroad than the French who have other 
ffsh to fry Yet the English have their national prejudices, hut 
these prejudices are not so much the result of ignorance as of feeling 
The Englishman's prejudices are the result of pride, the Frenchman’s 
are due to vanity 

Just as the least cultivated nations are usually the best, so those 
travel beat who travel least, they have made less progress than we 
in our frivolous pursuits, they are less concerned with the objects of 
onr empty curiosity, so that they give their attention to what is 
really useful I hardly know any but the Spamarda who travel in 
this fashion While the Frenchman is running after all the artists 
of the country, while the Englishman is gel ting a copy of some 
antique, while the German is taking his album to every man of 
science, the Spaniard ts silently studying the government, the 
manners of the country, its police, and he is the only one of the four 
who from all that he has seen will carry home any observation 
useful to his own country 

The ancients travelled little, read little, and wrote few books, 
yet wo see m those books that remain to us, that they observed 
each other more thoroughly than we observe our contemporaries 
Without going back to the days of Homer, the only poet who 
transports us to the country he describes, wo cannot deny to 
Herodotus the glory of having painted manners in his history, 
though he does it rather hy narrative than by comment, still he 
does it better than all our historians whose books are overladen with 
portraits and characters Tacitus has described the Germans of his 
time better than any author has descnbed the Germans of to-day 
There can be no doubt that those who have devoted themselvee 
to ancient history know more about the Greeks, Carthaginians, 
Romans, 0 [luI‘, and Persians than any nation of to-day knows 
about its neighbours 

It must also be admitted that the original characteristios of 
different nations are changing day by day, and are therefore more 
difficult to grasp As races blend and nations intermingle, those 
national differences wluch formerly struck the observer at first 
sight gradually disappear Before our time every nation remained 
more or less cut off from the rest, the means of communication 
were fewer, there was less travelling, less of mutual or conflicting 
interests, less political and oivil mtercourse between nation and 
nation, those intricate schemes of royalty, miscalled diplomacy, 
wore less frequent, there were no permanent amhassadoie resident 
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at foreign courts, long voyages were rare, there waa little foreign 
trade, and what little there was, was either the work of pnncee, 
who employed foreigners, or of people of no account who hod no 
influence on others and did nothing to bnng the nations together 
The relations between Europe and Asia in the present oentuiy are 
a hundredfold more numerous than those between Oaul and Spain 
in the past, Europe alone was less accessible than the whole world 
IS now 

Moreover, the peoples of antiquity usually considered themselves 
as the original inhabitants of their country, they had dwelt there 
so long that all record was lost of the far-off times when their 
ancestors settled there, they had been there so long that the place 
had made a lasting impr^sion on them, but in modern Europe the 
invasions of the barbarians, following upon the Roman conquests, 
have caused an extraordinary confusion The Frenchmen of to-day 
are no longer the big fair men of old, the Greeks are no longer 
beautiful enough to serve as a sculptor's model, the very face of 
the Romans bos changed os well os their character, the Persians, 
originally from Tartary, are daily losing their native nghness 
through the intermixture of Circassian blood Europeans are no 
longer Gauls, Germans, Ibenans, Allobrogee, they are all Scythians, 
more or less degenerate in countenance, and still more so in 
conduct 

This IS why the ancient distinctions of race, the effect of soil and 
chmate, made a greater difference between nation and nation in 
respect of temperament, looks, manners, and character than can be 
distmguished in our own time, when the fickleness of Europe leaves 
no time for natural causes to work, when the forests are cut down 
and the marshes drained, when the earth is more generally, though 
less thoroughly, tilled, so that the same differences between country 
and country can no longer be detected even in purely physical 
features 

If they considered these facts perhaps people would not be m 
such a hurry to ridicule Herodotus, Ctesias, Pliny for having described 
the inhabitants of different countries each with its own peculiarities 
and with striking differences which we no longer see To recognise 
such types of face we should need to see the men themselves , no 
change must have passed over them, if they are to remain the same 
If we could behold all the people who have ever lived, who can doubt 
that we should find greater variations between one century and 
another, than ore now found between nation and nation 

At the same time, while observation becomes more difficult, it is 
more carelessly and badly done, this is another reason for the small 
success of our researches into the natural history of the human 
race The information acquired by travel depends upon the object 
of the journey If this object is a system of philosophy, the traveller 
only sees what he desires to see, if it is self-interest, it engrosses the 
whole attention of those concerned Commerce and the arts which 
blend and mingle the nations at the same time prevent them from 
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studying each other If they know how to make a profit out of 
their neighbours, what more do they need to know f 

It IS a good thing to know all the places tv here we might hve, so 
as to choose those whore we can live most comfortably If every one 
lived by his own efforts, all he would need to know would be how 
much land would keep him in food The savage, who has need of 
no one, and envies no one, neither knows nor seeks to know any other 
country but his own If he requires more land for his subsiatenoe 
ho shuns inhabited places, he makes war upon the wild beasts and 
feeds on them But lor us, to whom civihsed life has become a 
necessity, for us who must needs devour our fellow-creatures, self- 
interest prompts each one of us to frequent those districts where 
there are most people to be devoured This is why we all flock to 
Borne, Fans, and London Human flesh and blood are always 
cheapest in the capital cities Thus we only know the great nations, 
which are just like one another 

They say that men nf learning travel to obtain information, not 
BO, they travel like other people from mteiested motives Phdo- 
Bophers hke Plato and Pythagoras are no longer to be found, or if 
they are, it must be in far-off lands Our men of leanung only 
travel at the king's command, they are sent out, their expenses 
are paid, they receive a salary for seeing such and such things, and 
the object of that journey is certainly not the study of any question 
of morals Their whole time is required for the object of then 
journey, and they are too honest not to earn then pay If in any 
country whatsoever there are people travellmg at their own expense, 
you may be sure it is not to study men but to teach them It is 
not knowledge they desne but ostentation How should then 
travels teach them to shake off the yoke of prejudice? It is 
prejudice that sends them on then travels 

To travel to see foreign lands or to see foreign nations are two 
V ery different things The former is the usual aim of the cunous, the 
latter is merely subordinate to it If you wish to travel as a philo- 
sopher you should reverse this order The child observes tilings 
till he IS old enough to study men Man should begin by studying 
his fellows, he can study things later if tune permits 

It 18 therefore illogical to conclude that travel is useless because 
we travel ill But granting the usefulness of travel, does it follow 
that it IS good for all of us ? Far from it, there aie very few people 
who are really fit to travel, it is only good for those who are strong 
enough in themselves to listen to the voice of error without being 
deceived, strong enough to see the example of vice without being 
led away by it Travelhng accelerates the progress of nature, and 
completis the man for good or evil When a man returns from 
travelhng about the world, he is what he will be all his life , there ore 
more who return bad than good, because there are more who start 
with an mchnation towards evil In the course of then travels, 
>oung people, ill-educated and ill-behaved, pick up all the vices of 
the nations among whom they have sojourned, and none of the 
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virtues with which those vices are associated, but those who, 
happily for themselves, are well born, those whose good disposition 
has been well cultivated, those who travel with a real desiro to 
learn, all such return better and wiser than they went Emile 
will travel in this fashion, in this fashion there travelled another 
young man, worthy of a nobler age, one whose worth was the 
admiration of Europe, one who died for his country m the flower of 
hlB manhood, he deserved to live, and his tomb, ennobled by his 
virtues only, received no honour till a stranger’s hand adorned it 
with flowers 

Everything that is done in reason should have its rules Travel, 
undertaken as a part of education, should therefore have its rules 
To travel for travelling’s sake is to wander, to be a vagabond, to 
travel to learn is still too vague, learning without some defimte 
aim is worthless I would give a young man a personal interest in 
learmng, and that interest, well-chosen, will also decide the nature 
of the instruction This is merely the continuation of the method 
I have hitherto practised 

Now after he has considered himself in hia physical relatione to 
other creatures, in his moral relations with other men. there remains 
to bo considered his civil relations with his fellow-citizens To do 
this he must hrst study the nature of government m general, then 
the different forms of government, and lastly the particular govern- 
ment under which he was born, to know if it suits him to live under 
it, for by a right which nothing can abrogate, every man, when he 
comes of ago, becomes his own master, free to renounce the contract 
by which he forms part of the community, by leaving the country in 
which that contract holds good It is only by sojourning m that 
country, after he has come to years of discretion, that he is supposed 
to have tacitly confirmed the pledge given by his ancestors He 
acquires the right to renounce his country, just as he has the light 
to renounce all claim to his father’s lands, yet hie place of birth 
waa a gift of nature, and in renouncing it, he renounces what is his 
own Strictly speaking, every man roniains in the land of hie birth 
at his own risk unless he voluntarily submits to its laws m order 
to acquire a right to their protection 

For example, I should say to Emile, “ Hitherto you have lived 
under my guidance, you were unable to rule yourself But now you 
are approaching the age when the law, givmg you the control over 
your property, makes you master of your person You are about 
to find yourself alone in society, dependent on everything, even on 
your patrimony You mean to many, that is a praiseworthy 
mtention, it is one of the duties of man, but before you marry you 
must know what sort of man you want to be, how you wish to spend 
your life, what steps you mean to take to secure a living for your 
family and for yourself, for although we should not make this our 
mam business, it must be definitely considered Do you wish to be 
dependent on men whom you despise T Do you wish to establish 
yuui fortune and determine your position by means of civil relations 
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which will make you always dependent on the choice of others, 
which will compel vou, if you would escape from knaves, to beoome 
a knave yourself 7 " 

In the next place I would show him every possible way of uamg 
hu money in trade, in the civil service, in finance, and I shall show 
him that in every one of these there are risks to be token, every one 
of them places him in a precarious and dependent position, and 
compels him to adapt his morals, his sentiments, his conduct to the 
example and the prejudices of others 

“There is yet another way of spending your time and money, 
you may join the army, that is to say, you may hire yourself out 
at very high wages to go and kill men who never did you any harm 
This trade is held in great honour among men, and they cannot 
think too highly of those who are fit for nothing better Moreover, 
this profession, far from making you independent of other resources, 
makes them all the more necessary, for it is a point of honour id 
this profession to ruin those who have adopted it It is true they are 
not all ruined, it is even becoming fashionable bo grow nch in t.hia 
OB in other professions, but if I told you how people manage to do 
lb, I doubt whether you would desire to follow their example 

“ Moreover, you must know that, even in this trade, it is no longer 
a question of courage or valour, unless with regard to the ladies, 
on the contrary, the more cringing, mean, and degraded you are, the 
more honour you obtain, if you have decided to take your pro- 
fession seriously, you will be despised, you will be hated, you will 
very possibly be driven out of the service, or at least you will fall a 
victim to favouritism and be supplanted by your comrades, because 
you have been doing your duty in the trenche'?, w^hile they have 
been attending to their toilet “ 

We can hardly suppo*!© that any of these occupations will be much 
to Emile’s taste “ Whv,” he will exclaim, “ have I forgotten 
the amusements of my childlioodi Have I lust the use of my arms ^ 
la my strength failing me? Do I not know how to Avork? What 
do I care about all your fine professions and all the silly prejudices 
of others? I know no other pnde than to bo kindly and just, 
no other happiness than to Uve in indejiendence with her I love, 
gaming health and a good appetite by the day’s work All these 
difficulties you speak of do not concern me The only property I 
desire is a hi tic farm m some quiet corner I vill devote all my 
efforts after wealth to making it pay, and I will live without a care 
Give me Sophy and my land, and I shall be rich ’’ 

“ Yes, my dear friend, that is all a wise man requires, a wife and 
land of his own, but these treasures are scarcer than you think 
The rarest you have found alreadj'^, let u? discuss the other 

“ A field of your o-nn, dear Emile' Where will you find it, in 
vhat remote corner of the earth can you say, ‘ Here am I master ot 
mvself and of this estate which belongs to me? ’ We know where 
a man may grow nch who knows wliere he can do without nchea ? 
Who knows wheie to hve free and independent, without ill-treatmg 
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otheiB Bad without fear of being ill-treated himself ! Do you thmlr 
it IB BO easy to find a place where you can always hve hke an honest 
man T D there is any safe and lawful way of hrmg without intrigues, 
without lawsuits, without dependence on others, it is, I admit, to 
hve by the labour of our hands, by the cultivatioD of our own land , 
but where is the state m which a man can say, ' The earth which I 
dig IS my own ? ' Before choosing this happy spot, be sure that you 
will find the peace you desire, beware lest an unjust government, 
a persecuting rehgion, and evil habits should disturb you in your 
home Secure yourself against the excessive taxes which devour 
the fruits of your labours, and the endless lawsuits which consume 
your capital Take care that you can live rightly without having 
to pay court to intendents, to their deputies, to judges, to priests, to 
powerful neighbouis, and to knaves of every kind, who are always 
ready to annoy you if you neglect them Above all, secure yourself 
from annoyance on the part of the rich and great, lemember that 
their estates may anywhere adjoin your Naboth’s vineyard If 
unluckily for you some great man buys or builds a house near your 
cottage, make sure that he will not find a way, under some pretence 
or other, to encroach on your lands to round off his estate, or that 
you do not find him at once absorbing all your resources to make a 
wide highroad If you keep sufficient credit to ward oS all these 
disagreeablee, you might as well keep your money, for it will cost 
you no more to keep it Riches and credit lean upon each other, 
the one can hardly stand without the other 

" f have more experience than you, dear Emile, I see more clearly 
the difficulties m the way of your scheme Yet it is a fine scheme 
and honourable, it would make you happy indeed Let us try to 
cany it out 1 have a suggestion to make, let us devote the two 
years from now till the tune of yuur return to choosing a place in 
Europe where you could hve happily with your family, secure from 
all the dangers 1 have just described If we succeed, you will have 
discovered that true happiness, so often sought for in vain, and you 
will not have to regret the time spent m its search If we fail, you 
will be cured of a mistaken idea, you mil console yourself for an 
mevitable ill, and you will bow to the law of necessity ” 

I do not know whether all my readers will see whither this 
suggested inquiry will lead us, but this 1 do know, if Emile returns 
from his travels, begun and continued with this end m viei^ , without 
a full knowledge of questions of government, public morality, and 
pohtical philosophy of every kind, we are greatly lacking, he in 
mtelhgence and I in judgment 

The science of politics is and probably always will be unknown 
Grotius, OUT leader in this branch of learmng, is only a child, and 
what IS worse an untruthful child When I hear Grotius praised 
to the skies and Hobbes overwhelmed with abuse, I perceive how 
bttle sensible men have read or understood these authors As a 
matter of fact, theix prmciples are exactly alike, they only diff er 
m their mode of expression. Their methods are also difierent 
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Hobbee reliea on Bophism; Grohns relies on the poets, th^ are 
agreed m everything else In modem times the only man who 
could have created this vast and nseless science was the illustnoiis 
Montesquieu But he was not concerned with the principles of 
political law, he was content to deal with the positive laws of 
settled governments, and nothmg could be more different than 
these two branches of study 

Yet he who would judge wisely m matters of actual government 
IB forced to combine the two, he must know what ought to be in 
order to judge what is The chief difficulty in the way of throwing 
light upon this important matter is to induce an mdividual to 
discuss and to answer these two questions “ How does it concern 
me , and what can I do ? ” Emile is in a position to answer both 
llie next difficulty is due to the prejudices of childhood, the 
pnnciples m which we were brought up, it is due above all to the 
partiality of authors, who are always talking about truth, though 
they care very httle about it, it is only their own interests that they 
care for, and of these they say nothing Now the nation has neither 

E rofessorships, nor pensions, nor membership of the academies to 
estow How then shall its rights be established by men of that 
type? The education I have given him has removed this difficulty 
al^ from Emile’s path He scarcely knows what is meant by 
government, his business is to 6nd the best, he does not want 
to write books, if ever he did so, it would not be to pay court to 
those m authonty, but to establish the rights of humanity 
There is a third difficulty, more specious than real, a difficulty 
which I neither desire to solve nor even to state, enough that 1 
am not afraid of it, sure 1 am that in inquiries of this kind, great 
talents are less neceesary than a genuine love of justice and a 
sincere reverence for truth If matters of government can ever be 
fairly disoussed, uow or never is our chance 

Before beginning our observations we must lay down rules of 
procedure, we must find a scale with which to compare our 
measurements Our principles of political law are our scale Our 
Botual measurements are the civil law of each country 

Our elementary notions are plain and Bimple, being taken directly 
from the nature of things They will take the form of problems 
discussed between us, and they will not be formulated into principles, 
until we have found a satisfactory solution of our problems 

For example, we shall begin with the state of nature, we shall see 
whether men are born slaves or free, in a community or independent, 
IS their association the result of free will or of force ? Can the force 
which compels them to united action ever form a permanent law, 
by which this original force becomes bmding, even when another 
has been imposed upon it, so that since the power of King Nimrod, 
who la said to have been the first conqueror, every other power 
which has overthrown the onginal power is unjust and usurping, 
so that there are no lawful kings but the descendants of Nimrod or 
their representatives, or if this onginal power has ceased, has the 
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power which aaoceeded it any right over ub, and does it destroy 
the binding force of the former power, so that we ore not bound to 
obey except under compulsion, and we are free to rebel as soon as 
we ore capable of resistance 7 Such a right u not very diderent from 
might, it IS little more than a play upon words 

We shall inquire whether man might not say that all sickness 
comes from God, and that it is therefore a crime to send for the 
doctor 

Again, we shall inquire whether we are bound by our conscience 
to give our purse to a highwayman when we might conceal it from 
him , for the pistol in his hand is also a power 

Does this word power m this context mean something different 
from a power which is lawful and therefore subject to the laws to 
which it owes its bemg 7 

Suppose we reject this theory that might is right and admit the 
right of nature, or the authority of the father, as the foundation of 
society, we shall mquire mto the extent of this authority, what 
IS its foundation in nature ? Has it any other grounds but that of its 
usefulness to the child, his weakness, and the natural love which 
his father feels towards him 7 When the child is no longer feeble, 
when he is grown-up in mind as well as in body, does not he become 
the sole judge of what is necessary for his preservation 7 Is bo 
not therefore his own master, independent of all men, even of his 
father himself 7 For is it not still more certam that the son loves 
himself, than that the father loves the son 7 

The father being dead, should the children obey the eldest 
brother, or some other person who has not the natural affection of 
a father? Should there always be, from family to family, oue 
single head to whom all the family owe obedience? If so, how 
has power ever come to be divided, and how is it that there 
IS more than one bead to govern the human race throughout 
the world? 

Suppose the nations to have been formed each by its own choice, 
we sh^ then distmguish between right and fact, being thus 
subjected to their brothers, uncles, or other relations, not because 
they were obliged, but because they choose, we shall inquire 
whether this kind of society is not a sort of free and voluntary 
association 7 

Taking next the law of slavery, we shall inquire whether a man 
can make over to another his right to himself, without restriction, 
without reserve, without any kind of conditions, that is to say, 
can he renounce his person, his life, his reason, his very sell, can he 
renounce all morality m his actions, in a word, can he cease to exist 
before his death, in spite of nature who places him directly m charge 
of hiB own preservation, in spite of reason and conscience which tell 
him what to do and what to leave undone 7 

If there is any reservation or restriction in the deed of slavery, 
we shall discuss whether this deed does not then become a true 
contract, in which both the contracting powers, having in this 
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reipeot no common raoater.i Femam their om judge as to the 
oonditionB of the contnot, and therefore free to this extent, and able 
to break the contract so soon as it becomes hurtful 
If then a slave cannot convey himself altogether to his master, 
how can a nation convey itself altogether to its headT If a slave 
is to judge whether his master is fulfilling his oontract, is not the 
nation to judge whether its head is fulfilhng his contract? 

Thus we are compelled to retrace our steps, and when we consider 
the meaning of this collective nation we shall inquire whether some 
contract, a tacit contract at the least, is not required to make a 
nation, a oontract antenor to that which we are assuming 

Since the nation wss a nation before it chose a kmg, what made 
it a nation, except the social contract T Therefore the social contract 
is the foundation of all civil society, and it is m the nature of this 
oontract that we must seek the nature of the society formed by it 
We will inquire into the meamng of this oontract, may it not be 
fairly well expressed in this formula T As an mdividual every one of 
us contribute his goods, his person, his life, to the common stock, 
under the supreme direction of the general will, while as a body we 
receive each member as an mdivisible part of the whole 

Assuimag this, in order to define the terms we reqmre, we shall 
observe that, instead of the individual person of each contractmg 
party, this deed of association produces a moral and collective body, 
consisting of as many members as there are votes in the Aissembly 
This public personality is usually called the body pohhc, which is 
called by its members the Slate when it is passive, and the Sovereign 
when It IB active, and a Power when compared with its equals With 
regard to the members themselvee, collectively they are known as 
the nation^ and ladindually u cUtzens as memberB of the cUy or 
partakers in the sovereign power, and subjects as obedient to the 
same authority 

We shall note that this oontract of association includes a mutual 
pledge on the part of the public and the individual, and that each 
individual, entering, so to speak, into a contract with himself, finds 
himself in a twofold capacity, » e , as a member of the sovereign with 
regard to others, os member of the state with regard to the sovereign 
We shall also note that while no one is bound by any engagement 
to which he wss not himself a party, the geneial dehberation which 
may be binding on all the subjects with regard to the sovereign, 
because of the two difierent relations under which each of them is 
envisaged, cannot be binding on the state with regard to itself 
Hence we see that there is not, and oannot be, any other funda- 
mental law, properly so called except the social contract only 
This does not mean that the body politic cannot, m certam respects, 
pledge itself to others, for in recard to the foreigner, it then becomes 
a simple creature, an mdiyiduai 

‘ If they had such a common master, be would be no other than the 
sovereign, and then the right of slavery resting on the right of sovereignty 
would not be its origin 
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Hina the two oontraoting p&rties, 1 e , each individual and the 
pubhc, have no common supenor to decide their difierenoee, bo 
we will inquire if each of them remains free to break the contract 
at will, that IS to repudiate it on his side as soon as he considers it 
hurtful 

To clear up this difficulty, we shall observe that, according to the 
social pact, the sovereign power is only able to act through the 
common, general will, so its decrees can only have a general or 
common aim, hence it follows that a private individual cannot be 
directly injured by the sovereign, unless all are mjured, which is 
impossible, for that would be to want to harm oneself Thus the 
social contract has no need of any warrant but the general power, 
for it can only be broken by individuals, and they are not therefore 
freed from their engagement, bat punished for having broken it 

To decide all such questions rightly, we must always bear m 
mind that the nature of the social pact is pnvate and peculiar to 
itself, m that the nation only contracts with itself, 1 e , the people 
as a whole as sovereign, with the mdividuals as subjects, this 
condition is essential to the construction and working of the pohtical 
machine, it alone makes pledge lawful, reasonable, and secure, 
without which lb would be absurd, tyranmcal, and hable to the 
grossest abuse 

Individuals havmg only submitted themselves to the sovereign, 
and the sovereign power being only the general will, we shall see 
that every man in obeying the sovereign only obeys himself, and how 
much freer are we under the social part than m the state of nature 

Havmg compared natural and civil hberty with regard to persons, 
we will compare them as to property, the rights of ownership and 
the rights of sovereignty, the private and the common domaiu If 
the sovereign power rests upon the right of ownership, there is no right 
more worthy of respect, it is mviolable and sacred for the sovereign 
power, BO long as it remains a pnvate individual right, as soon as it 
IS viewed as commou to all the citizens, it u subject to the common 
will, and this will may destroy it Thus the sovereign has ho nght 
to touch the property of one or many, but he may lawfully take 
possession of the property of all, as was done in Sparta in the time 
of Lyourgus , while the a bolition of debts by Solon was an unlawful 
deed. 

Since nothing is binding on the subjects except the general will, 
let us mquire how this will is made manifest, by what signs we may 
recognise it with certainty, what is a law, and what are the true 
characters of the law? This is quite a fresh subject, we have still 
to define the term law 

As soon as the nation considers one or more of ite members, the 
nation is divided A relation is established between the whole 
and its part which makes of them two separate entities, of which 
the part is one, and the whole, minus that part, is the other Sut 
the whole minus the part is not the whole, as long as this relation 
exists, there is no lougw a whole, but two unequal parte. 
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On tbo other hand, if the whole nation makee a law for the whole 
nation, it ib only considering itself, and if a relation is set up, it is 
between the whole community regarded from one point of view, 
and the whole community regarded from another point of view, 
without any division of that whole Then the object of the statute 
IS general, and the will which makes that statute is general too Let 
us see if there is any other kind of decree which may hear the name 
of law 

If the sovereign can only speak through laws, and if the law can 
never have any but a general purpose, concerning all the members 
of the sta+o, it follows that the sovereign never has the power to 
make any law with regard to particular cases, and yet it is necessary 
for the preservation of the state that particular casee should also 
bo dealt with, let us see how this can be done 

The decrees of the sovereign can only be decrees of the general 
will, that IS laws, there must also be determining decrees, decrees 
of power or government, for the execution of those laws, and these, 
on the other hand, can only have particular aims Thus the decrees 
by which the sovereign decides that a chief shall be elected is a law, 
the decree by which that chief is elected, in pursuance of the law, 
is only a decree of government 

This IS a third relation in which the assembled people may be 
considered, i e , as magistrates or executors of the law which it has 
passed in its capacity as sovereign ^ 

We will now inquire whether it is possible for the nation to deprive 
itself of its light of sovereignty, to bestow it on one or more persons, 
for the decree of election not being a law, and the people in this 
decree not being themselves sovereign, we do not see how they can 
transfer a right which they do not possess 

The essence of sovereignty cons^ting m the general will, it is 
equally bard to see how we can be certain that an individual will 
shall always be in agreement iMfli the general w'lll We should 
rather assume that it will often be opposed to it, for individual 
interest always tends to privileges, while the common interest always 
tends to equality, and if such an agieement were ijosaible, no 
sovereign right could exist, unless the agreement were either 
necessary or indestructible 

We VI ill inquire if, without violating the social pact, the beads of 
the nation, under whatever name they are chosen, can ever be 
more than the officers of the people, entrusted by them with the 
duty of carrying the law into execution Are not these chiefs 
theia^elves accountable for their administration, and are not they 
the ms( Ives subject to the laws uhich it is their busineas to see 
call led out? 

If the nation cannot ahenate ita supreme right, can it entrust it 
to othe^^ for a time ? Cannot it give itself a master, cannot it find 

^ These problems and theorems are mostly taken from the Treatise oft 
the Social Contract, itself a summary of a larger work, undertaken 

'thout due consideratioD of mv own powers, and long since abandanoL 
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representatiTea 7 This is sn important question and deserves 
discussion 

If the nation can have neither sovereign nor representatives we 
will inquire how it can pass its own laws, must there be many laws, 
must they be often altered, is it easy for a great nation to be its 
own lawgiver 7 

Was not the Roman people a great nation 7 
Is it a good thing that there should be great nations 7 
It follows from considerations already established that there is 
an intermediate body in the state between subjects and sovereign, 
and this intermediate body, consisting of one or more members, is 
entrusted with the public administration, the carrying out of the 
laws, and the mamtenance of civil and political liberty 

The members of this body are called magustTates or kings, that is 
to say, rulers This body, as a whole, considered in relation to its 
members, is called the pnnce, and considered m its actions it is 
called the government 

If we consider the action of the whole body upon itself, that is 
to say, the relation of the whole to the whole, of the sovereign to the 
state, we can compare this relation to that of the extremes m a 
proportion of which the government is the middle term The 
magistrate receives from the sovereign the commands which he 
gives to the nation, and when it is reckoned up bis product or his 
power IS in the same degree as the product or power of the citizens 
who are subjects on one side of the proportion and sovereigns on the 
other None of the three terms can be varied without at once 
destroying this proportion If the sovereign tries to govern, and if 
the prince wants to make the laws, or if the subject refuses to obey 
them, disorder takes the place of order, and the state fall" to pieoee 
under despotism or anarchy 

Let us suppose that this state consists of ten thousand citizens 
The sovereign can only be considered colleetively and as a body, 
but each individual, os a subject, has his private and independent 
existence Thus the sovereign is as ten thousand to one, that is 
to say, every member of the state has, as his own share, only one 
ten-thousandth part of the sovereign power, although he is subject 
to the whole I^t the nation be composed of one hundred thousand 
men, the position of the subjects is unchanged, and each contmues 
to bear the whole weight of the laws, while his vote, reduced to the 
one hundred-thousandth part, has ten times less influence m the 
making of the laws Thus the subject bemg always one, the 
sovereign is relatively greater as the number of the citizens is 
increased Hence it follows that the larger the state the less hberty 
Now the greater the disproportion between pnvate wishes and 
the general will, i e , between manners and laws, the greater must be 
the power of repression On the other side, the greatness of the 
state gives the depositaries of public authonty greater temptatinna 
and additional means of abusing that authority, so that the more 
power IS required by the govcinment to control the people, the 
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more power should there be in the sovmign to oontrol the 
goveminent 

From this twofold relation it follows that the oontmued pro- 
portion between the sovereign, the pnnce, and the people is not an 
arbitrary idea, but a consequence of the nature of the state More- 
over, it follows that one of the extremes, 1 e , the nation, being 
constant, every time the double ratio mcreasee or deoieases, the 
simple ratio mcreases or diminishes m its turn, which cannot be 
Dnlesa the middle term is as often changed From this we may 
conclude that there is no single absolute form of government, but 
there must be as many different forms of government as there are 
states of different size 

If the greater the numbers of the nation the less the ratio between 
its manners and its laws, by a fairly clear analogy, we may also say, 
the more numerous the magistrates, the weaker the government 

To make this principle clearer we will distinguish three essentially 
different wills in the person of each magistrate, first, hia own will 
as an individual, which looks to his own advantage only, secondly, 
the common will of the magistrates, which is concerned only with the 
advantage of the prince, a will which may be called corporate, and 
one which is general in relation to the government and particular m 
relation to the state of which the government forms part, thirdly, 
the will of the people, or the sovereign will, which is general, as 
much m relation to the state viewed as the whole as m relation to 
the government viewed as a part of the whole In a perfect legis- 
lature the private individual will should be almost nothing, the 
corporate will belonging to the government should be quite sub- 
ordinate, and therefore the general and sovereign will is the master 
of all the others On the other hand, in the natural order, these 
different wills become more aud moie active in proportion as they 
become centialised, the general will is always weak, the corporate 
will takes the second place, the individual will is preferred to all, 
BO that every one IS himself first, then a magistrate, and thena citizen, 
a senes just the opposite of that required by the social order 

Having laid down this pnnciple, let us assume that the govern- 
ment IS m the hands of oue man In this case the mdividual and 
the corporate will are absolutely one, and therefoie thia will has 
reached the greatest possible degree of intensity Now the use of 
power depends on the degree of this intensity, and as the absolute 
power of the government is always that of the people, and therefore 
mvanable, it follows that the rule of one man is the most active 
form of government 

If, on the other hand, we unite the government with the supreme 
power, and make the pnnce the sovereign and the citizens so many 
magistrates, then the corporate will is completely lost in the 
general will, and will have no more activity than the general will, 
and it will leave the mdividual will in full vigour. Thus the govern- 
ment, though its absolute force is constant, will have the mmirmim 
of activity 
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These rules & 7 e luoontestAble in themselvesp and other oonBidera- 
tioDS only serve to confirm them For example, wc see the ma>gis< 
trates as a body far more active than the citizens as a body, so that 
the mdividual will always counts for more For each magistrate 
usually has charge of some particular duty of government, while 
each citizen, in himself, has no particular duty of sovereignty 
Moreover, the greater the state the greater its real power, althou^ 
its power does not increase because of the increase m territory, 
but the btate remaining unchanged, the magistrates are multiplied 
m vain, the government acquires no further real strength, because 
]t IS the depositary of that of the state, which I have assumed to be 
constant Thus, this plurality of magistrates decreases the activity 
of the government without increasing its power 

Having found that the power of the government is relaxed in 
proportion as the number of magistrates is multiplied, and that the 
more numerous the people, the more the controlling power must be 
mcreased, we shall infer that the ratio between the magistratee and 
the government should be mverae bo that between subje^cts and 
tiovereign, that is to say, that the greater the state, the smaller the 
government, and that in like manner the number of chiefs should be 
diminished because of the mcreased numbers of the people 

In order to make this diversity of forms clearer, and to Basign 
them their dificrent names, we shall observe in the first place that 
the sovereign may entrust the care of the government to the whole 
nation or to the greater part of the nation, so that theic ure more 
citizen magistrates than private citizens This form of guvornmenL 
IS called DeTnocracy 

Or the sovereign may restnet the government in the bands of a 
lesser number, so that there are more plain citizens than m'lgistrabes, 
and this form of government is called Arxatocracy 

Finally, the sovereign may concentrate the whole government 
in the hands of one man This is the third and cornmnnest form 
of government, and is called Monarchy or royal govemment 

We shall observe that all these forms, or the first and second at 
least, may be less or more, and that wilhin toleriildy wide limits 
For the democracy may include the whole nation, or may be confined 
to one half of it The aristocracy, 10 its turn, may shrink from the 
half of the nation to the smallest number Kven royalty may be 
shared, either between father and son, between two brothers, or in 
some other fashion There were always two kings in Sparta, and 
in the Roman empire there were as many os eight emperors at 
once, and yet it cannot be said that the empire wa^ divided There 
is a point where each form of government blends with the next, 
and under the three specific forms there may be really as many 
forms of government as there are citizens in the state 

Nor IS this all In certain reepecte each of these governments is 
capable of subdivision into different parts each administered m one 
of these three ways From these forms in combination there may 
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Biiae a multitude of mixed fonns, since each may be multiplied by 
all the simple forma 

In all ages there have been great disputes aa to which is the best 
form of government, and people have failed to consider that each la 
the best m some cases and the worst m others For ourselves, if 
the number of magistrates in the vanous states is to be m inverse 
ratio to the number of the citizens, we infer that generally a 
democratic government is adapted to small states, an anstooratic 
government to those of moderate size, and a monarchy to largo 
states 

These mquinea furnish us with a clue by which we may discover 
what are the duties and rights of citi/ens, and whether they can be 
separated one from the other, what is our country, in what does it 
really consist, and how can each of us ascertain whether he has a 
country or no ? 

Having thus considered every kind of civil society in itself, we 
shall compare them, so aa to note their relations one with another, 
greatand small, strong and weak, attacking one another, insulting one 
another, destroying one another, and in this perpetual action and 
reaction causing more misery and loss of hfe than if men had 
preserved their original freedom We shall inquire whether too 
much or too httle has not been aocomphabed in the matter of social 
institutions, whether mdividuahi who are subject to law and to 
men, wluJe societies preserve the independenoe of nature, are not 
exposed to the ills of both conditions without the advantages of 
either, and whether it would not be better to have no civil society 
in the world rather than to have many such societies Is it not 
that mixed condition which partakes of both and seourea neither ’ 

" Per qiiem ueutnim licet, cec tanquam m bello paratum esse, uec 
lanquam m pace securum '* — Seneca, De Trang An\mi, cap i 

Is it not this partial and imperfect association which gives rue to 
tyranny and war 7 And are not tyranny and war the worst scourges 
of humamty 7 

Fmally we will mquire how men seek to get rid of these difficulties 
by means of leagues and confederations, which leave each state its 
own master in internal adairs, while they arm it against any unjust 
aggression We will mquire how a good federal association may be 
establuhed, what can make it lasting, and how far the rights of 
the federation may be stretched without destroying the right of 
Bovereignty 

The Ahb6 de Saint-Pierre suggested an association of all the 
states of Europe to mamtaiu perpetual peace among themselves. 
Is this association practicable, and supposmg that it were estab- 
luhed, would it be likely to last 7 These mquinea lead us straight 
to all the questions of mternational law which may clear up the 
remaining difficulties of political law 

^ You will remember that I mean, m this context, the supreme magis- 
trates or heads of the nation, the others being only their deputies m this 
or that respect 
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Finally we shall lay down the real pnnoiples of tho laws of war, 
and we shall see why Grotius and others haya only stated f^e 
principles 

I should not be surprised if my pupil, who is a sensible young 
man, should interrupt me saying, One would think we were 
building our edidoe of wood and not of men, wa are putting eyary- 
thing BG exactly in its place f That is true, but remember that 
the law does not bow to the passions of men, and that we have first 
to estatlish the true prmciples of political law Now that our 
foundatbns are laid, come and see what men have built upon them, 
and you will see some strange sights* 

Then - set him to read Telemachua, and we pursue our journey, 
we are seeking that happy Salentum and the good Idomeneus made 
wise by nisfortunca By the way we find many like Protesilas and 
no Philodes, neither can Adrastes, King of the Daumans, be found 
But let oir readers picture our travels for themaelvea, or take the 
same journeys with Telemachus m their hand, and let us not 
suggest U them painful applications which the author himself 
avoids or nakes m spite of himself 1 

Moreover, Smile is not a king, nor am I a god, bo that we are not 
distres'^ed '^hat we cannot imitate Telemachus and Mentor in the 
good they hd, none know better than we how to keep to our own 
place, none have leas desire to leave it We know that the same 
task IS allotcd to all, that whoever loves what is nght with all hiB 
heart, and cbes the nght so far as it is in his power, has fulfilled that 
task We bow that Telemachus and Mentor are creatures of the 
imagination. Emile does not travel in idleness and he does more 
good than ifhe were a pnnee If we were kings we should be no 
greater beneactors If we were kings and benefactors we should 
cause any nunber of real evils for every apparent good we supposed 
we were doin^ If we were kings and sages, the first good deed we 
should desire 0 perform, for ourselves and for others, would be to 
abdicate our kngbhip and return to our present position 

I have said ^hy travel does so little for every one What makes 
it still more bafen for the young is the way id which they are sent 
on their travels'. Tutors, more concerned to amuse than to instruct, 
take them fromx)WD to town, from palace bo palace, where if they 
are men of learing and letters, they make them spend their time 
in libraries, or viiting antiquaries, or rummaging among old build- 
ings transcnbingincicnt inscriptions In every country they are 
busy over some ther century, as if they were hving m another 
country, so that Cter they have trayelled all over Europe at great 
expense, a prey t^fnvohty or tedium, they return, having seen 
nothing to iDterest\hem, and having learnt nothmg that could be 
of any possible use { them 

All capitals are jik alike, they Eire a mixture of all nations and 
all ways of hving, \ey are not the place in which to study the 
nations Pans and \oadoD seem to zoe the same town Their 
inhabitants have a prejudices of their own, but each has os 
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iDAny AH the other, and all then roles of oonduot are the same We 
know the kin d of people who will throng the court We know the 
way of hving which the crowds of people and the unequal distnbution 
of wealth will produce As soon as any one tells me of a town 
with two hundred thousand people, I know its life already. WHiat 
I do not know about it is not worth going there to learn 

To study the gemus and character of a nation you should go to 
the more remote provmoes, where there is less stir, less commerce, 
where strangers seldom travel, where the inhabitants stay in one 
place, where there are fewer changes of wealth and positioD Take 
a look at the capital on your way, but go and study the cointry far 
away from that capital The French are not in Faru, but in 
Touraine, the English are more English in Mercia than id London, 
and the Spaniards more Spanish in Gahcia than m Madrid In 
these remoter provinces a nation assumes its true charicter and 
shows what it really is , there the good or ill effects of tie govern- 
ment are best perceived, just as you can measure the arc more 
exactly at a greater radius 

The necessary relations between character and goveriment have 
been so clearly pointed out in the book of L' Esprit dej Lois, that 
one caimot do better than have recourse to that work fa the study 
of those relations But speaking general! v, there are tw) plam and 
simple standards by which to decide whether governmeite are good 
or bad. One is the population Every country ir which the 
population IS decreasing is on its way to ruin, and be countries 
in which the piopulation increases most rapidly, even rere they the 
poorest countries in the world, are certainly the bet governed t 

But this population must be the natural result of tb government 
and the national character, for if it is caused by colonsation or any 
other temporary and accidental cause, then the reuedy itself is 
evidence of the disease When Augustus passed laws against 
celibacy, those laws showed that the Homan ompie was aLready 
beginning to decline Qtizens must be mduced ti marry by the 
goodness of the government, not compelled to mary by law, you 
must not examine the effects of force, for the Isv which strives 
against the constitution has httle or no effect, yu should study 
what IS done by the influence of pubhc morals ad by the nabur^ 
laclmation of the government, for these alone aoduce a lastmg 
effect It was the pohey of the worthy Abb de Samt-Pieixe 
always to look for a little remedy for every mividual ill, instead 
of tracing them to their common source and leing if they could 
not all be cured together You do not need'll treat separately 
every sore on a rich man’s body, you shoid purify the blood 
which produces them. They say that in Enfand there are prizes 
for agriculture, that is enough for me, thaHe proof enough that 
agriculture will not flourish there much longs 

The seooad sign of the goodness or badpie of the government 
and the laws is also to be found m the poylation, but it is to be 
> I only know one exception to this re — it is China 
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found not m its numbers but m its distnbntioo. Two stales equal 
m size and population may be very unequal in strength, and the 
more powerful is always that in which the people are more erenly 
distributed over its terntory, the country which has fewer large 
towns, and makes less show on this account, wJl always defeat the 
other It IS the great towns which exhaust the state and ore the 
cause of its weakness , the wealth which they produce is a sham 
wealth, there is much money and few goods I^ey say the toiyn 
of Pans IB worth a whole province to the Kmg of France, for my 
own part I believe it costs liim more than several provmces I 
beheve that Paris is fed by the provinces in more senses than one, 
and that the greater part of their revenues is poured into that town 
and stays there, without ever leturnmg to the people or to the kmg 
It IS inconieivable that m this age of calculators there is no one to 
see that Frince would be much more powerful if Pans were destroyed. 
Not only u this ill-distnbuted population not advantageous to the 
state, it IB more ruinous than depopulation itself, because depopula- 
tion only gives as produce nought, and the ill-regulated addition of 
still more people gives a negative result When I hear an Enghsh- 
man and a Frenchman so proud of the size of their capitals, and 
disputmg wbether London or Pans has moie inhabitants, it seems 
to me that tkey are quarrelling as to which nation can olaim the 
honour of beiig the worst governed 

Study the mtiuii outside its towns, thus only will you really get 
to know it It IS nothing to see the apparent form of a government, 
overladen with the machinery of administration and the jargon of 
the administrabirs, if you have not also studied its nature ss seen 
m the effects it Las upon the people, and m every degree of aclminis- 
tration The dilerenoe of form is really shared by every degn^e of 
the administratitn, and it is only by mcludmg every degree that 
you really know tie difference In one country you begin to feel the 
spirit of the minister in the manmuvres of bis underlings , in another 
you must see the election of members of parliament to see if the 
nation is really free m each and every country, he who has only seen 
the towns cannot psssibly know what the government is like, as its 
apint IS never the same in town and country Now it is the agri- 
cultural districts whch foim the country, and the country people 
who make the nation 

This study of differmt nations m their remoter provmces, and m 
the simphcity of their lative gemus, gives a general result which is 
very satisfactory, to mj thinking, and very consoling to the human 
hesirt, it is t.biH All thenations, if you observe them m this fashion, 
seem muoh better worthobecrvmg. the nearer they are to nature, 
the more doee kmdness hold sway m their character, it is only 
when they are cooped up n towns, it is only when they are changed 
by cultivation, that they become depraved, that certam faults 
which were rather coarse tlan injunous are exchanged for pleasant 
but pernicious vices 

From this observation weeee another advantage in the mode of 
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travel I suggest , for young men, BO]onrning less in the big towns 
which are horribly corrupt, are less likely to catch the infection of 
vice, among simpler people and less numerous company, they will 
preserve a surer ]udgment, a healthier taste, and bettor morals 
Besides this contagion of vice is hardly to be feared for Emile, he 
has everything to protect him from it Among all the precautions 
I have taken, 1 reckon much on the love he bears in his heart 

We do not know the power of true love over youthful desires, 
because we are ourselves as ignorant of it. as they are, and those 
who have control over the young turn them from true love Yet 
a young man must either love or fall into bad ways It is easy to 
be deceived by appearances You will quote any number of young 
men who are said to hve very chastely without love, but show me 
one grown man, a real man, who can truly say that his youth was 
thus spent ! In all our virtues, all our duties, people ire content 
with appearances, for my own part I want the reahty, and I am 
much mistaken if there is any other way of securmg it beyond the 
means I have suggested 

The idea of letting Emile fall m love before taking him on his 
traiols 13 not my own It was suggested to me by ihe following 
incident. 

I was in Venice calhng on tho tutor of a young Englishman It 
was winter and we were sitting round the fire The tutor’s letters 
were brought from the post office He glanced at them, and theu 
read them aloud to his pupil They were in EnglisL , I understood 
not a word, but while he was reading I saw the ^uung man tear 
some fine point laoe ruffles which he was wearing, and throw them 
in the file one after another, as quietly as be couk, so that no one 
should see it Surprised at this whim, I looked at his face and 
thought I perceived some emotion, but the extcrnil signs of passion, 
though much alike in all men. have national diflerences which may 
easily lead one astray Nations have a dillerenf language of facial 
expression as well os of speech I waited til the letters were 
finished and then showiug the tutor the bare wnsts of his pupil, 
which he did his best to hide, 1 said, “ May I ask the meaning cf 
this I” 

The tutor seeing what bad happened began b laugh, he embraced 
his pupil with an air of satisfaction and, witl his consent, he gave 
me the desired explanation 

'The ruffles," saidhe, “whichMr John haijuat torn to pieces, were 
a present from a lady m this town, who maie them for him not long 
ago Now you must know that Mr Johi is engaged to a young 
lady in his own country, with whom he i* greatly in love, and she 
nell deserves it This letter is from thelady’s mother, and I will 
tr ans late the passage which caused the lestruction you beheld. 

" ‘Lucy IS always at work upon Mr John’s ruffles Yesterday 
Miss Betty Boldham oame to spend tie afternoon and insisted on 
doing some of her woik I knew thatLucy was up very early this 
morning and I wanted to see ubat shrwas doing, 1 found her busy 
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unpicking what hlisa Betty had done She would not have a single 
stitch in her present done by any hand but her own ’ ” 

Mr John went to fetch another pair of ruffles, and I said to his 
tutor “ Your pupil has a very good disposition, but tell me is not 
the letter from Miss Lucy’s mother a put up job? Is it not an 
expedient of your designing against the lady of the ruffles ’ ” " No,” 
said he, “ it is qmte genuine, 1 am not so artful as that, I have 
made use of simplicity and zeal, and God has blessed my efforts ” 
This moident with regard to the young man stuck in my mind, 
it was sure to set a dreamer hke me thinking 

But it IS time we finished Let us take Mr John back to Miss 
Lucy, or rather Emde to Sophv He brings her a heart as tender 
as ever, and a more enlightened mind, and he returns to his native 
land all the better for having made acquaintance with foreign 
governments through their vices and foreign nations through their 
virtues I have even taken care that he should associate himself 
with some man of worth in every nation, by means of a treaty of 
hospitabty after the fashion of the ancients, and I shall not be sorry 
if this acquamtance is kept up by means of letteis Not only may 
this be useful, not only is it always pleasant to have a correspondent 
in foreign lands, it is also an excellent antidote against the sway of 
patnotic prejudices, to which we are hable al] through our life, and 
to which sooner or later we are more or less enslav^ Nothing is 
better calculated to lessen the hold of such prejudices than a fnenffly 
interchange of opimoos with sensible people whom we respect, 
they are free from our prejudices and we find ourselves face to face 
with theirs, and so we can set the one set of pirjudices against the 
other and be safe from both It is not the same thing to have to 
do with strangers in our own country and id theiTB In the Tenner 
case there is always a certain amount of politeness which cither 
makes them conceal their real opinions, or makes them think more 
favourably of our country while they are with us, when they get 
home agam this disappears, and they merely do iis justice 1 should 
be very glad if the foreigner I consult has seen my country, but I 
shall not ask what he thinks of it till he is at home again 

When we have spent nearly two years travelling in a few of the 
great countries and many of the smaller couatries of Europe, when 
we have learnt two or three of the chief languages, when we have 
seen what is really mterestiug in natural history, governmeut, arts, 
or men, Emile, devoured by imp.,.tience, reminds me that our time 
IS almost up Then 1 say, " Well, my fnend, you remember the 
mam object of our journey, you have seen and observed, what is 
the final result of your observations’ What decision have you 
come to ’ ” Either my method is wrong, or he will answer me 
somewhat after this fashion — 

“What decision have I come to? I have decided to be what 
you made me, of my own free will 1 will add no fetters to those 
imposed upon me by nature and the laws The more I study the 
works of men in their institutions, the more clearly 1 see that, in 
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tiheiT eSorts after indepeadence, they become slaTea, and that their 
very freedom is wasted m vain attempts to assure its oontmuance. 
That they may not be corned away by the flood of things, they form 
all sorts of attachments , then as soon os they wish to move forward 
they ore surprised to find that everything drags them book It 
seems to me that to set oneself free we need do nothing, we need only 
contmue to desire freedom. My masterj you have mode me free 
by teaching me to 3rield to necessity Let her come when she will, 
I follow her without compulsion, I lay hold of nothing to keep me 
bock In our travels I have sought for some corner of the earth 
where I might be absolutely my own, but where can one dwell 
among men without being dependent on their passions T On 
further consideration I have discovered that my desire contradicted 
Itself, for were 1 to hold to nothing else. I should at least hold to the 
spot on which I hod settled, my life would be attached to that spot, 
os the dryads were attached to their trees I have discovered that 
the words liberty and empire are incompatible, I can only be master 
of a cottage by ceosmg to be master of myself 

** ‘ Hoc era! m votis, modus agri uou ita magnus ’ 

Horace, hb il . sat VL 

“ I remember that my property was the ongin of our inquiries 
You argued very forcibly that I could not keep both my wealth and 
my Lberty, but when you wished me to be free and at the same 
tune without needs, you desued two incompatible things, for I could 
only be independent of men by returning to dependence on nature 
What then shall I do with the fortune bequeathed to me by my 
parents 7 To begin with, I will not be dependent on it , I will cut 
myself loose from all the ties which bind me to it, if it is left m my 
hands, I shall keep it, if I am depnved of it, I shall not be dragged 
away with it I shall not trouble myself to keep it, but I shall keep 
steadfastly to my own place Rich or poor, I shall be free I shall 
be free not merely m this country or m that, I shall be free in any 
part of the world All the chains of prejudice are broken, os far as 
I am concerned I know only the bonds of necessity. I have been 
framed to endure them from my childhood, and I shall endure 
them until death, for 1 am a man, and why should I not wear those 
chains as a free man, for 1 should have to wear them even if 1 were 
a slave, together with the additional fetters of slavery? 

“ What matters my place m the world I What matters it where 
I am 1 Wherever there are men, 1 am among my brethren , wherever 
there are none, I am m my own home So long as I may be 
independent and nch, and have wherewithal to hve, and I shall hve 
If my wealth mokes a slave of me, I shall find it easy to renounce it. 
1 have hands to work, and I shall get a hvmg If my hands fad 
me, I shall hve if others will support me, if they forsake me I shall 
die , 1 shall die even if 1 am not forsaken, for death is not the penalty 
of poverty, it is a law of nature Whensoever death comes I defy 
it, it shall never find me makmg preparations for life, it shall never 
prevent me having hved 
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" My father, thia is my decision But for my passions, 1 should 
be in my manhood independent as God himself, for 1 only deeire 
what IS and I should never fight against fate At least, there is only 
one chain, a cbam which I shall ever wear, a chain of which 1 may 
be ]ustly proud Come then, give me my Sophy, and I am free " 

“ Dear Emile, I am glad mdeed to hear you speak like a man, and 
to behold the feehngs of your heart At your age this exaggerated 
unselfishness is not unpleasing It will decrease when you have 
children of your own, and then you will be just what a good father 
and a wise man ought to be I knew what the result would be 
before our travels, I knew that when you saw our institutions you 
would be far from reposing a confidence in them which they do not 
deserve In vam do we seek freedom under the power of the laws 
The laws 1 Where is there any law ! Where is there any respect for 
law F Under the name of law you have everywhere seen the rule 
of self-mterest and human passion But the eternal laws of nature 
and of order exist For the wise man they take the place of positive 
law; they are written m the depths of his heart by conscience and 
reason, let him obey these laws and be free, for there is no slave 
but the evil-doer, for he always does evil against his will Liberty 
IS not to be found in any form of government, she is in the heart of 
the free man, he bears her with him everywhere The vile man 
bears bis slavery in himself, the one would be a slave in Geneva, 
the other free in Pans 

“ If I spoke to you of the duties of a citizen, you would perhaps ask 
me, ‘ Which is my country F ’ And you would think you had put 
me to confusion Yet you would be mistaken, dear Emile, for he 
who has no country has, at least, the land in which he hves There 
is always a government and certain so-called laws under which he 
has lived in peace What matter though the social contract has 
not been observed, if he has been protected by private interest 
against the general will, if he has been secured by pubhc violence 
against private aggressions, if the evil he has beheld has taught him 
to love the good, and if our institutions themselves have made him 
perceive and hate their own iniquities ’ Oh, Emile, where is the man 
who owes nothing to the land m which he hves '' Whatever that 
land may be, he owes to it the most precious thing possessed by 
man, the morality of his actione and the love of virtue Born in the 
depths of a forest he would have lived in greater happiness and 
freedom, but being able to follow lus inclinations without a struggle 
there would have been no merit m liis goodness, he would not have 
been virtuous, as he may be now, in spite of his passions The 
mere sight of order tesiches him to know and love it The public good, 
which to others is a mere pretext, is a real motive for him He 
learns to fight against himself and to prevail, to sacrifice his own 
interest to the common weal It is not true that be gams nothing 
from the laws , they give him courage to be just, even m the midst 
of the wicked It is not true that they have faded to make him 
free, they have taught him to role himself 
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“ Do not say therefore, ‘ What matter where I am T ' It doee 
matter that you should be where you can best do your duty, 
and one of these duties is to love your native land Y^our fellow- 
countrymen protected you in childhood, you should love them in 
your manhood You should live among them, or at least you should 
hvo where you can serve them to the beet of your power, and where 
they know where to find you if ever they are in need of you There 
aie circumstances in which a man may be of more use to his fellow- 
countrymen outside his country than within it Then he should 
listen only to his own zeal and should bear his exile without a 
murmur, that exile is one of his duties. But you, dear Emile, you 
have not undertaken the painful task of telling men the truth, 
you must live in the midst of your fellow-creatures, cultivatmg their 
fnendship in pleasant intercourse, you must be their benefactor, 
their pattern, your example will do more than all our books, and 
the good they see you do will touch them more deeply than all our 
empty words 

“Yet I do not exhort you to hve m a town , on the contrary, one 
of the examplee which the good should give to others is that of a 
patnarchal, rural life, the earhest life of man, the most peaceful, 
the most natuial, and the most attractive to the unoorrupted heart 
Happy IS the laud, my yuung fnend, where one need not seek peace 
in the wilderness < But where is that country I A man of good will 
finds it haid to satisfy his inclinations in the midst of towns, where 
he can find few but frauds and rogues to work for The welcome 
mven by the towns to those idlers who flock to them to seek their 
fortunes only completes the nun of the country, when the country 
ought really to be repopulated at the cost of the towns All the 
men who withdraw from high society are useful just because of their 
withdrawal, since its vices are the result of its numbers They are 
also useful when they can brmg with them into the desert places 
life, culture, and the love of their first condition 1 like to think 
what benefits Emile and Sophy, in their simple home, may spread 
about them, what a stimulus they may give bo the country, how 
they may revive the zeal of the unlucky villagers 

“ In fancy I see the population increasing, the land coming under 
cultivation, the earth clothed with fresh beauty Many workers 
and plenteous crops transform the labours of the fields into hohdays, 
1 see the young couple in the midst of the rustic sports which they 
have revived, and 1 hear the shouts of joy and the blessings of those 
about them Men say the golden age is a fable, it always will be 
for those whose feebngs and taste are depraved People do not 
really regret the golden age, for they do nothing to restore it What 
is needed for its restoration 7 One thing only, and that is an 
unpossibibty , we must love the golden age 

“ Already it seems to be reviving around Sophy's home, together 
you will only complete what her worthy parents have begun But, 
dear Emde, you must not let so pleasant a life give you a distaste 
for stemer duties, if ever they are laid upon you, remember that 
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the Romans sometimes left the plongh to become consul If the 
pnnce or the state calls you to the SNTioe of your country, leave all 
to fulfil the honourable duties of a citizen m the post sasigned to 
you If you find that duty onerous, there is a sure and honourable 
means of escaping from it, do your duty so honestly that it will 
not long be left in your hands Moreover, you need not fear the 
difiioultiee of such a teat , while there are men of our own time, they 
will not summon you to serve the state ” 

Why may I not paint the return of Emile to Sophy and the end 
of their love, or rather the beEunnmg of then- wedded love 1 A love 
founded on esteem which will last with life itself, on virtues which 
will not fade with fading beauty, on fitness of character which gii ea 
a charm to mtercourse, and prolongs to old age the delights of early 
love But all such details would be pleasing but not useful, and 
so far I have not permitted myself to give attractive details unless 
I thought they would be useful Shall I abandon this rule when 
my task is nearly ended? No, I feel that my pen is weary Too 
feeble for such prolonged labours, I should abandon this if it were not 
so nearly completed, if it is not to be left imperfect it is time it 
were finished 

At last I see the happy day approaching, the happiest day of 
Emile’s life and my own , I see the crown of my labours, I begin to 
appreciate their results The noble pair are united till death do 
part, heart and bps confirm no empty vows , they are man and wife 
When they return from the church, they follow where they are led, 
they know not where they are, whither they are going, or what is 
happemng around them They heed nothing, they answer at 
random, their eyes are troubled and they see nothing Oh, rapture I 
Oh, human weakness 1 Man is overwhelmed by the feehng of 
happiness, be is not strong enough to bear it 

There are few people who know how to talk to the newly-mamed 
couple The gloomy propriety of some and the light conversation 
of others seem to me equally out of place I would rather their 
young hearts were left to themselves, to abandon themselves to an 
agitation which is net without its charm, rather than that they 
should be so cruelly distressed by a false modesty, or annoyed by 
coarse witticisms which, even if they appealed to them at other times, 
ore surely out of place on such a day 

I behold our young people, wrapped in a pleasant languor, givmg 
no heed to what is saiii. Shall I, who desire that they should eujoy 
all the davs of their life, shall I let them lose this precious day? 
No, I desiie that they shall taste its pleasures and enjoy them I 
rescue them from the foolish crowd, and walk with them m some quiet 
place, I recall them to themselves by speaking of them I wish to 
speak, not merely to their ears, but to their hearts, and I know 
that there is only one subject of which they can think to-day 

“ My children,” say I, taking a hand of each, “ it is three years 
smee I beheld the birth of the pure and vigorous passion which is 
your happmess to-day It has gone on growug, your eyes teU 
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me tlmt it has reached its highest point; it must ineTitablj decline.’’ 
My readers can fancy the raptures, the anger, the tows of Emile, 
and the scomful air with wtuch Sophy withdraws her hand from 
mine; how their eyes protest that they will adore each other till 
their latest breath 1 let them have their way; then I continue — 

" 1 have often thought that li the happinees of love could continue 
m mamage, we should find a Paradise upon earth So far this has 
never been But if it were not quite impossible, you two are quite 
worthy to set an example you have not received, an example which 
few married couples could follow My children, shall I tell you 
V hat I think is the way, and the only way, to do it ! " 

They look at one another and smile at my simplicity Emile 
thanks me curtly for my preacription, saying that he thinks Sophy 
has a better, at any rate it is good enough for him Sophy agrees 
inth him and seems just as certain Yet m spite of her mockery, 
I think 1 see a trace of cunosity 1 study Emile, his eager eyes are 
hzed upon hia wife’s beauty, he has no cuneeity for anythmg else, 
and he pays little heed to what I say It is my turn to smile, and 
I say to myself, " I will soon get your attention ” 

The almost imperceptible difference between these two hidden 
impulses IS oharacteristie of a real differenoe between the two sexes , 
it IS that men are generally less constant than women, and are sooner 
weary of success in love A woman foresees man’s future inconstancy, 
and IS anxious , it is this which makes her more jealous t When his 
passion begins to cool she is compelled to pay him the attentions he 
used to bestow on her for her pleasure, she weeps, it is her turn to 
humibate herself, and she is rarely successful Affection and kind 
deeds rarely win hearts, and they hardly ever win them back 1 
return to my prescription against the cooling of love in marriage 
" It IS plam and simple,” I continue “ It consists in remaimng 
lovers when you are husband and wife ” 

" Indeed," sold Emile, laughing at my secret, " we shall not find 
that hard ” 

“ Perhaps you will find it harder than you t hink Pray give me 
time to explain 

” Cords too tightly stretched are soon broken This is what 
happens when the marriage bond is subjected to too great a strain 
The fidelity imposed by it upon husband and wife is the most sacred 
of all righte, but it gives to each too great a power over the other 
Constraint and love do not agree together, and pleasure is not to 
be had for the asking Do not blush, Sophy, and do not try to 
run away God forbid that I should offend your modesty I But 
your fate for life is at stake For so great a cause, permit a con- 

1 In France it 15 the wives who first emancipate themselves, and neces- 
sarily so, for having verv little heart, and only desirmg attention, when 
a husband ceases to pay them attention they care very little for himself 
In other countries it is not so, it is the husband who first emancipates 
bimseli, and necessarily so, for women, faithful, but foolish, importune 
men with their desires and onlv disgust them There may be plenty of 
exceptions to these general truths, but I still think they are truths 
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versation between your husband and your father which you would 
not permit elsewhere 

" It IB not BO much possesHion as mastery of which people tire, 
and afiection is often more prolonged with regard to a mistress than 
a wife How can people make a duty of the tendereat caresses, and 
a right of the sweetest pledgee of love 7 It is mutual desire which 
gives the right, and nature knows no other The law may restrict 
this right. It cannot extend it The pleasure is so swept in itself ' 
Should it owe to sad constraint the power which it canno t gam from 
its own charms 7 No, my children, m marriage the hearts are 
bound, but the bodies are not enslaved You owe one another 
fidehty, but not complaisance Neither of you may give yourself 
to another, but neither of you belongs to the other except at your 
own will 

“ lilt IS true, dear Emile, that you would always be your wife’s 
lover, that she should always be your mistress and her own, be a 
happy but respectful lover , obtain all from love and nothing from 
duty, and let the slightest favours never be of right but of grace 
I know that modesty shuns formal confessions and requires to be 
overcome, hut with dehcacy and true love, will the lover ever be 
mistaken as to the real will 7 Will not he know when heart and 
eyes grant what the bps refuse? Let both for ever be master of 
their person and their caresses, let them have the nght to bestow 
them only at their own will Remember that even m marriage this 
pleasure is only lawful when the desire is mutual Do not be afraid, 
my children, that this law will keep you apart, on the contrary, it 
will make both more eager to please, and will prevent satiety IWe 
to one another, nature and love will draw you to each other ” 

Emile is angry and cries out against these and similar suggestions 
Sophy IS ashamed, she hides her face betund her fan and says nothing 
Perhaps while she is saying nothing, she is the most annoyed Yet 
1 insist, without mercy, I make Emile blush for his lack of dehcacy, 
I undertake to be surety for Sophy that she will undertake her share 
of the treaty I incite her to speak, you may guess she will not 
dare to say I am mistaken Emile anxiously consults the eyes of 
his young wife, he beholds them, through all her confusion, filled 
with a voluptuous anxiety which reassures him against the dangers 
of tnistmg her He dings himself at her feet, kisses with rapture 
the hand extended to him , and swears that beyond the fidehty he 
has already promised, he will renounce all other rights oyer her 

My dear wife,” said he, “ be the arbiter of my pleasures as you 
ore already the arbiter of my life and fate Should your cruelty 
cost me hfe itself I would yield to you my most chenshed rights I 
will owe nothing to your complaisance, but all to your heart ” 

Dear Emile, be comforted, Sophy herself is too generous to let 
you fall a victim to your generosity 

In the evening, when I am about to leave them, I say m the most 
solemn tone, " Remember both of you, that you are free, that there 
18 no question of msiital rights, believe me, no false deference, 
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Emile will you come home with me? Sophy permite it " Emile 
IS ready to strike me in hia anger “ And you, Sophy, what do you 
say ? Shall 1 take him away ? ” The httle har, blushing, answers, 
“ Yes." A tender and delightful falsehood, better than truth 
itself I 

The next day Men no longer delight in the picture of 

bliss, their taste is as much depraved by the corruption of vice 
as their hearts They can no longer feel what is touching or peiceive 
what IS truly delightful You who, as a picture of voluptuous joys, 
see only the happy lovers immersed m pleasure, your picture is very 
imperfect, you have only its grosser part, the sweetest charms of 
pleasure are not there Which of you has seen a young couple, 
happily married, on the morrow of their marriage 7 their chaste yet 
languid looks betray the intoxication of the bliss they have enjoyed, 
the blessed security of mnocence, and the dehghtful certainty that 
they will spend the rest of their hfe together The heart of man can 
behold no more rapturous sight, this is the real picture of happmess , 
you have beheld it a hundred times without heeding it, your hearts 
are so hard that you cannot love it Sophy, peaceful and happy, 
spends the day in the arms of her tender mother, a pleasant resting 
place, after a night spent m the arms of her husband 

The day after I am aware of a shght change Emile tries bo look 
somewhat vexed, but through this pretence I notioe such a tender 
eagerness, and indeed so much submission, that 1 do not think 
there is much amiss As for Sophy she is merrier than she was 
yesterday, her eyes are sparkling and she looks very well pleased 
with herself, she is charming to Emile, she ventures to tease him 
a httlo and vexes him still more 

These changes are almost imperceptible, but they do not escape 
me, I am anxious and 1 question Emile m private, and I learn that, 
to his great regret, and in spite of all entreaties, he was not permitted 
last night to share Sophy's bed That haughty lady had made 
haste to assert her right An explanation takes place Emile 
complains bitterly, Sophy laughs, but at last, seeing that Emile 
IS really getting angiy, she looks at him wi th eyes full of tenderness 
and love, and pressing my hand, she only says these two words, 
but m a tone that goes to his heart, " Ungrateful man ' ” Emile 
IS too stupid to understand Tut I understand, and I send Emile 
away and apeak to Sophy pnvately in her turn 

“ I see," said I, " the reason for this whim No one could be more 
dehcato, and no one could use that delicacy so ill Dear Sophy, 
do not be anxious, I have given you a man, do not be afraid to 
treat him as such You have had the first fruits of hia youth, he 
has not squandered hia manhood and it will endure for you 

“ My dear chdd, I must explain to you why I said what I did in 
our oonversation of the day before yesterday Perhaps you only 
understood it as a way of restraining your pleasures to secure their 
continuance Oh, Sophy, there was another object, more worthy 
of my care When Emile became your husband, he became your 
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head, it la yours to obey, this is the will of nature When the wife 
IS hke Sophy, it is, however, good for the man to be led by her , that 
IS another of nature’s laws, and it is to give you as much authority 
over hiB heart, as his sex gives him over your person, that I have 
made you the arbiter of his pleasures It will be hard for you, but 
you will control him if you can control yourself, and what has 
already happened shows me that this difScult art js not beyond your 
courage You will long rule him by love if you make your favours 
BcarcB and precious, if you know how to use them unght It you 
want to have your husband alwajrs in your power, keep him at a 
distance But let your sternness be the result of modesty not caprice, 
let bnn find you modest not capricious, beware lest in controlling 
his love you make him doubt your own Be all the dearer for your 
favours and all the more respected when you refuse them, let 
him honour his wife's chastity, wnthout havmg to complain of her 
coldness 

“ Thus, my child, he will give you his confidence, he wdl listen to 
your opinion, will consult you m his business, and will decide nothing 
without you Thus you may recall him to wisdom, if he strays, 
and bring him back by a gentle persuasion, you may make yourself 
lovable m order to be useful, you may employ coquetry on behalf 
of virtue, and love on behalf of reason 

" Do not think that with all this, your art will always serve your 
purpose In spite of every precaution pleasures are destroyed by 
possession, ana love above all others But when love has lasted 
long enough, a gentle habit takes its place and the charm of confidence 
succeeds the raptures of passion Children form a bond between 
their parents, a bond no less tender and a bond which is sometimes 
stronger than love itself When you cease to be Emde's mistress 
you wdl be his fneud and wife, you will be the mother of his 
children Then instead of your first reticence let there be the 
fullest intimacy between you, no more separate beds, no more 
refusals, uo more caprices Become so truly his better half that 
he can no longer do without you, and if be must leave you, let him 
feel that he is far from himself You have made the charms of 
home life so powerful in your father's home, let them prevail in 
your own Every man who is happy at home loves his wife 
Remember that if your husband is happy in his home, you will be 
a happy wife 

“ For the present, do not be too hard on youi lover, he deserves 
more consideration, he will be offended by your fears , do not care 
for hiB health at the cost of his happiness, and enjoy your own 
happmess You must neither wait for disgust nor repulse desire, 
you must not refuse for the sake of refusmg, but only to add to fhe 
value of your favours " 

Then, taking her back to Emile, I say to her young husband, 

" One must bear the yoke voluntarily imposed upon oneself Let 
your deserts be such that the yoke may be lightened. Above all, 
saorlfice to the graces, and do not think that sulkmess will make 
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you more amiable ” Peace is soon made, and everybody oan guess 
its terms The treaty is signed with a kiss, after which I say to my 
pupil, " Dear Emile, all his life through a man needs a guide and 
counsellor So far I have done my best to fulfil that duty, my 
lengthy task is now ended, and another will undertake this duty 
To-day I abdicate the authority which you gave me, henceforward 
Sophy IS your guardian ” 

Little by little the first raptures subside and they can peacefully 
cn]oy the delights of their new condition Happy lovers, worthy 
husband and wife! To do honour to their virtues, to paint their 
felicity, would require the history of their hves How often does 
my heart throb with rapture when I behold in them the crown of 
my life’s work I How often do I take then hands in mine blessing 
God with all m 3 ' heart I How often do I kiss their clasped hands I 
How often do thou- tears of joy fall upon mine ' They are touched 
by my joy and they share my raptures Their worthy parents see 
their own youth renewed in that of their children, they begin to 
hve, os it were, afresh in them , or rather they perceive, for the first 
time, the true value of life, they curse their former wealth, which 
prevented them from enjoying so delightful a lot when they were 
young If there is such a thing as happiness upon earth, you must 
seek it in our abode 

One morning a few months later Emile enters my room and 
embraces me, 8 a 3 nng, “ My master, congratulate your son , he hopes 
soon to have the honour of being a father What a responsibility 
will be ours, how much wo shall need you' Yet God forbid that I 
should let you educate the son as you educated the father God 
forbid that so sweet and holy a task should be fulfilled by any but 
myself, oven though I should make as good a chnite for my child 
as was mode for me 1 But contmue to be the teacher of the young 
teachers Advise and control us, we shall be easily led, as lung os 
I hi e 1 shall need you I need you more than ever now that I am 
taking up the duties of manhood You have done your own duty, 
teach me to follow your example, while you enjoy your well-earned 
leisura 
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